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Scaling Down: Local Radio in India 



India is a vast coimtry. All India 
Radio (AIR) is one of the biggest fiation- 
al radio netiwrks in the world. India s 
regional stations themselves a',ehuge-- 
o/ten retaining two full-time orchestras 
on staff, for example It was India that 
?nounted the SITE project, providuig 
educational television via satellite to 
rural communities Now. iti a remark- 
able turnaround, India is planning to 
establish up to 70 local radio stations 
Why? 

In our first article, Shfi K, An- 
janyulu describes the establishment of 
India 's first local station at Nagercoilin 
the southern Indian state of Tamil- 
nadu. Other articles in this issue look at 
local radio '5 benefits and limitations as 
a development communication strategy 
However, local radio 's greatest asset as 
a development tool and *he charac- 
teristic that sets it apart from other com- 
munication strategies may be that it is 
created, sustained, controlled and 
managed by the people it :>erves 
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by Shri K. Anjaneyulu 

Five years ago, for the first iinie in its 
histor\', All India Radio (AlK) ventured into 
a new phase of broadcasting, experiment- 
ing with the eoneei^t of local radio stations 
AlRs first local station was established at 
Nagercoil in the Kanyakumari District m 
Tamilnadii m October, 1984 The chal- 
lenge facing the new staff was to adapt ex- 
pertise gained in national broadcasting to 
the needs of local radio Tins is the stor\' of 
how we met that challenge 

llic atca ser\'ed by the local station at 
Nagercoil -Kanyakumari District is in the ex 
treme south of Tamilnadii Tlie area is es- 
sentially agricultuial and ruial, although 
the poj)ulation has some urban influences. 
Tlic District has a population of l"" lakhs - 
one lakh equals 50.(XX^--and its 65% 
literacy rate stands second only to the city 
of iMadras Tlie area's contribution to the 
enrichment of Tamil literature and culture - 
ancient, medieval or modern-is significant 
and substantial Tlie region s customs and 
habits, rituals and w^oiships, festivals and 
ceremonies, legends and mvths. songs, 
stories, and folk arts are those of a distinc- 
tive, tradition-bearing culture. 

The Official View of Local Radio 

Officia' guidelines on local radio state 
that since a local station senes a small 
area, its aim should be 'to r-^ach right into 
the heart of the community of people" it is 
expected to ser\'e. A local radio station 
must be "flexible and spontaneous to 
enable itself to function as the mouth- 
piece of the local community ' It should en- 
deavor to use Its microphone to reflect and 
enrich the life of the society Its |)rogiams 
should satisfy the local aspirations of the 
people whom the station sen'es. In short, 
local radio should ideniify itself so com- 
pletely with the interests of its local popula- 
tion that the heart of the people beats in 
eveiy pulse of the j)rograms it broadcasts. 



Local Radio in Practice 

Our broadcasting experiences gamed at 
regional stations had to be supplemented 
b\ new procedures and, in some lespects, 
new skills in programming and production 
techniques for local radio Many local 
radio programs are field-based. Besides 
extra resources such as transportation, ex- 
tens i\'e field woik requires program 
producers to have physical endurance and 
the intellectual qualities and attitudes 
nccessar\' to establish rapport with lis- 
teners. Producers need to know how to 
conduct field work and need to be able to 
pLiy the role of participant-obsen'cr to 
stud\ the attitudes and culture of local 
groups. 

Though small in number, the Nagercoil 
lx)cal Radio producers geared up to face 
the challenges posed by the first ever local 
radio station in a very short period of time. 
Staff were allowed to waive the audition 
rules, to deviate from the Fixed Point Chart- 
-a set of regulations and operating pioce- 
du res- and to engage part-time comperes 
and free-lancers for outside broadcasts, 
reporting, editing and presentation Nager- 
coil Radio's success was possible in part 
because of the latitudes of freedom al- 
lowed the station. 

Talking to tlie People 

\Vc produced access programs, ser\'ice 
programs, specific programs on family wel- 
fare, nation ntegration, communal har- 
mony, anc r programs with similar 
themes ol ..^.vcific and ininiediate 
relewince to the people of the area We 
talked to a wandering mendicant, a laborer 
on a tea estate, a worker in a cashew- nut 
factor)', a hand-cart puller, a domestic 
maid, an employee m a remote health ser- 
vice center, a milk vendor, a cobbler, a 

(Continued on page 2) 
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hair dresser, a tailor and a bus conductor. 
Wc covered a myth surfouiiding a local 
temple, the histories of a church and a 
mosque, the stories of a poet and a scholar 
and a sculptor, and details of a controversy 
between two rival groups of fishermen. All 
of the progiains had a direct beanng on 
the people's sense of belonging to their 
community. 

Community Service Broadcasts 

Community service broadcasts 
provided opportunities to all development 
agencies to broadcast matters of impor- 
tance to the local people. Information on 
topics such as the distribution of loans 
under various schemes, the supply of com- 
modities for daily needs, and vanous 
development activities was conveyed to 
the people through these broadcasts Ex- 
tension agencies-such as the Social Wel- 
fare Department, the Education 
Department, the Health and Family Wel- 
fare, and Fisheries Departments-banKS, 
and cooperatives became actively involved 
in the station's services. The following ex- 
amples show how service agencies and the 
people were linked for the first time 
through a channel of two-way communica- 
tion. 

• When there was a public grievance 
about a drainage facility, it was 
presented on the air along with the 
reply from the concerned Municipal 
Commissioner. 

• Wlien the public faced problems in ob- 
taining essential commodities from 
Fair Price shops, their concerns were 
conveyed to the Civil Supplies Officer. 
His reply, together v, ith the informa- 
tion on the remedial steps taken, was 
presented to the listeners 

• AX'hep farmers faced problems posed 
by prolonged drought, the local sta- 
tion aired infonnation from the Farm 
and Home Unit on forage crops in 
drought conditions, water manage- 
ment for paddy crops, how to save 
coconut trees in drought-affected 
areas and plant protection for 
vegetables. 

Mediating Between Local Factions 

Our success did not depend on merely 
winning the hearts of our listeners. It went 
much farther than that. The local station's 
role in resolving a feud between two rival 
fishing groups reveals the confidence that 
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people began to place on the local radio 
station at Nagercoil 

In spite of the various loans granted 
Uiciii at two important fishing coasts, a 
group of fishermen wanted to abandon 
their surroundings and move to the Mutton 
Coast to fish The scramble for fish and 
market facilities for the catches brought 
them into direct conflict with other local 
fishermen who had enjoyed tlshing rights 
in that location for generations. The prob- 
lem was brought to the notice of the 
Government, but the solutions suggested 
were not acceptable to either group. Nager- 
coil Local Radio interviewed the fishermen 
on both sides and conveyed their view- 
points to the local Fishenes Department. A 
meeting was arranged betv'/een the rival 
groups, the government authorities and 
representatives from AIR- Nagercoil. 
Duniig the meeting, the misgivings of both 
groups of fishennen were removed and a 
happy settlement reached. The entire story 
of tlie feud and its resolution, A Meeting at 
the Sea Coasts v/as then pui on the air. 

Access Programs 

Access programs have attracted broad 
participation from withm the listening com- 
munlty^ The relaxation of strict iiudition for- 
malities has gone a long way to bring 
promising artists, performers, talkers and 
troupes to the station. There they exhibit 
their talent without fear or inhibition, even 
though for most of them this is their first at- 
tempt at broadcasting. More than 50 clubs 
or associations of children, youth and 
women have participated in plays, short 
stories, songs, folk art forms, discussions, 
dialogues, mimicry, choral music, percus- 
sion, instrumental, classical and light music. 

The first local radio station at Nagercoil 
has come to stay. Its vitality and vigor have 
opened up a new future for broadcasting 
throughout India. The freedom that it of- 
fers to express the sentiments, emouons, 
ideas and views of its listening clientele 
have the potential to ultimately tiansform 
eveiy local station into a People's Radio 
Station. 

fk 

Shri K. Anjaneyulu is Assistant Station 
Director at All India Radio, Nagercoil in 
Tamilnadu. 
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Local Radio for Development: Haba Na Haba 



Tbefv is a Kiswahili p,ov€rb that 
says "Haba na haba hujaba kibaba* or 
'Little by little ive fill the pot, " Wis could 
be the motto of community radio: tiny, 
dally increments of development rather 
ihan national surges of activity. Local 
radio stations dedicated to community 
development have unobtrusively served 
their audiences for many years: Radio 
San Gabriel-the voice of the Aymara- 
in Bolivia andMahtveli COmtnunity 
Radio in Sri Lanka are pst two ex- 
amples. Now, All India Radio plans to 
open 70 local stations. Is there any 
bard evidence about local radio 's effec- 
tiveness to support this trend? We think 
so. 

This article highlights findings from 
a recent impact evaluation of the 
Uberian Rural Communication Net- 
work.In January 1989, Dr. Dennis 
Foote and others of Applied Com- 
munication Technology, Inc. completed 
an independent impact evaluation of 
the Uberian Rural Communication Net- 
work (LRCN). DCRhas carried articles 
about LRCN in previous issues, but a 
short description of the nettvork tvill 
serve to refresh readers' memories. 

LRCN is a network of three local 
radio stations-ELRG, ELRZ, and ELRV- 
located in the Bong, Voinjama, and 
Grand Gedeh counties of rural Liberia. 
Total population for the region is es- 
timated to be over 400,000. Each sta- 
tion broadcasts approximately 50 miles 
in up to six local languages. Develop- 
ment of LRCN was funded by USAID 
and the Government of Liberia. 

Since 1986, the stations have broad- 
cast development information and 
education about health, nutrition, 
population, agriculture, and com- 
munity development They also carry 
news, entertainment, outside broad- 
casts of^orts and local events, per- 
sonal and official messages, music 
requests, and sponsored campaigns 
Many development agencies-local, na- 
tional, and intemational-buy atrtime 
and production services Indeed, one 
station has already sold all of its avail- 
able airtimefor development program- 
ming. A summary of Dr. Footers 
evaluation methodology and findings is 
p^sented here. 



by Dennis Foote 

LRCN listcncrship is large. Fifty-fivc per- 
cent of tliose questioned by ihc inde- 
pendent evaluation team listen daily, and 
at least 80 percent listen several times a 
week. LRCN's popularity lies in tlirec 
aspects of its localness: first, the perspec- 
tives of the producers- -as expressed in pro- 
gram content and the use of local 
ianguages-is close to that of the listeners; 
second, LRCN's signal is stronger than its 
competitors so that programs sound better; 
third, the stations' location up-country 
amon^' listeners invokes a sense of 
mutuality that brings identification, 
credibility and affection between listeners 
and broadcasters. 

The research confirmed that there v/as 
a high degree of access to radio among the 
population. Overall, more than half the 
households had radios, with the level 
rising to over three quarters among urban 
households. People were in the habit of lis- 
tening regularly. 

LRCN stations quickly became the most 
listened-to stations in all three counties. Lis- 
lenership continued to increase durmg the 
198^^-1987 year of broadcasting until, by 
the end of the year, 87 percent of those 
who listened to the radio at all reported lis- 
tening at least pnrt of the time to LRCN sta- 
tions. 

Evaluation Design 

The LRCN evaluation's basic design 
measured changes in the knowledge and 
behaviors of the rui'al population. 
Equivalent groups were sampled from 
each station's coverage area and measured 
before and after the first year of broadcast- 
ing. No separate control groups were used; 
the outcomes were compared within 
groups to see change over time and be- 
tween groups to see the effect of the dif- 
ferent program mixes used by the stations. 

The target audience for most LRCN 
broadcasts was male and/or female adults 
within the station's broadcast radius. For 



both the baseline and tlie post-test, in- 
dividual samples of appioximately 200 
households were selected from each of the 
three stations' broadcast areas. Respon- 
dents were selected from men between 20 
and 50 and women 15 to 50 years old 
Data collection produced a pool of ap- 
proximately 640 respondents in me 
baseline and 680 in the follow-up survey, 
equally divided between men and women. 

Measurement of the outcomes was 
done by trained Liberian interviewers in 
local languages, llie questionnaire con- 
sisted primarily of coded self-report items 
assessing knowledge, information sources, 
attitudes, and behaviors. Questions for the 
follow-up study were kept virtually identi- 
cal to pretest questions in order to main- 
tain strict comparability, Thus, evaluation 
^ ntent was determined at the time of the 
"Defore" measures. Choices about the con- 
tent were based on stations' broadcast 
plans and included topics in agriculture, 
health and child survival issues, family 
planning, and village organizations. 



It is Chn5tmas morning The local 
power company in Gbamga has not 
turned on the power. With constant 
technical and fuel supply problems, this 
IS not unusual. Operating on its own 
generator, ELRG states on the air that, at 
least on Christmas Day, people should 
have power. The power is switched on. 



A street in Gbarnga. Children arc 
playing traditional dancing and clap- 
ping games. They are singing Popula- 
tion Growth is Everybody 's Problem, an 
IJ^CN jingle. 



Health Programming 

Health and child sur\'ival issues con- 
stituted a major focus of LRCN broadcast- 
ing. The evaluation chose a range of healtli 
topics from the bro:<dcast plans, including 
breastfeeding, immunization, oral rehydra- 
tion therapy, and prenatal caic. Some of 
the healtn programs were produced by the 
central production unit; others were local 
productions. Emphasis on a given topic 
varied from station to station. 

Breasifeedmg. Within this topic area, 
the evaluation looked at the prevalence 
and duration of breastfeeding, giving of 
colostrum (the antibody-nch first milk), 

(Continued on page 4) 
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("FOOTE from page 3) 

and <*,cncral knowledge. Breastfeeding 
was virtually universal, with only one or 
two percent of children not being 
breastfed. The aveiage reported age of 
weaning of the youngest child in- 
crear)ed by more than two months. This 
is a very large change, particularly since 
it seemed to have happened within one 
year; the best interpretation of the 
change may be that women have 
learned they should breastfeed longer, 
rather than that women have changed 
their behavior suddenly. About four out 
of five mothers give the colostrum; this 
did not change over time. 

Immunizations. The questions 
about immunizations were mtended to 
measure knowledge about the reasons 
for immunizing and the necessity for 
multiple visits and for bringing the vac- 
cination cards to the clinics. 

Knowledge about immunizations 
showed siaiiswCally significant improve- 
ment. The number of respondents cor- 
rectly reporting that immunizations are 
tor the prevention of disease rose from 
72 to 84 percent. Correct responses on 
the necessity for multiple visits in- 
creased even more, trom 17 to 43 per- 
cent. The awareness of the need to 
bring the "Road to Health" vaccination 
card when taking children in for im- 
munizations Climbed from 34 to 69 per- 
cent. These improvements can almost 
certainly be attributed to radio. When 
asked where they got their infomiation 
about vaccinations, the number 
responding "clinic" actually v/cnt do wn- 
from 58 to 52 percent-while those 
responding "radio" went up fiom five to 
28 percent. 

Oral Rehydration Therapy. In order 
to 2sstss changes related to oral 
rehydration therapy (ORT), the ques- 
tionnaire asked whether people had 
heard of ORT, where they learned of it. 



A clan chief is on trial in Zwedru for 
extorting payments from local farmers 
before allowing them to slash and burn 
a new plot to farm. The aggrieved 
farmers complain to the G)unty Superin 
tendent. ELRZ broadcasts the hearing in 
English, with translation into the local 
language. The clan chief is found guilty 
Jus^'cc has not only been done, n has 
been heard to be done. 



When ELRV celebrated its first an- 
niversary, the paramount and clan 
chiefs organized their districts to come 
inio Voinjama A demonstration started 
on the outskirts of town and began mar- 
ching toward the center. Schoolchildren 
with banners, policemen with banners, 
the local transport union, soldiers and 
individuals joined the march. The 
taxidrivers and moneybus drivers 
declared a day of celebration. No one 
could leave Voinjami. ELRV sold 300 
audiocassettes of highlights from the 
year's radio broadcasts. SI 500 was col- 
lected for the station. Celebrants 
declared the coming of their local sta- 
tion as the biggest single event in their 
lives. 



and the type of tr'^atment they gave for the 
most recent episode of diarrhea among 
their children 

Awareness that a home-mixed ORT ex- 
isted rose from 30 to 50 percent during the 
year. Respondents who were aware of 
ORT were asked what their source of 
knowledge was, radio rose from 21 to 40 
percent of the sample. The largest single 
response category' was still health workers, 
but this fell from 57 to 46 percent as the 
radio responses rose Detailed knowledge 
about the solution was less well learned. 
The proportion of people able to name 
any of the ingredients rose only from 63 to 
69 percent. Most of that improvement 
seems to have been among people who 
had graduated from knowing no in- 
gredients to knowing one. When it came 
to naming the quantity of each ingredient 
needed, the situation was not encouraging 
Of the four questions that asked about 
quantity, two items showed no change 
over time, one went up and one went 
down. 

The type of treatment given for the 
latest episode of diarrhea among the 
household's children was recorded to 
determine behavioral change. The 
dominant response was "Western medica- 
tion", meaning the type of drugs one might 
receive in a clinic or buy in a pharmacy. 
About two thirds of cases were treated this 
way both before and after the broadcasts, 
nome-mixed ORT was mentioned third 
after traditional remedies, and only ac- 
counted for five to eight percent of the 
cases. These and other measures show that 
while basic awareness has gone up sub- 
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stantially, there is little improvement in 
ability to recall details of actual practice. 

Family Planning. Family planning infor- 
mation was an important topic with broad 
general relevance. Questions asked in the 
evaluation surveys covered assessment of 
population as a problem, knowledge 
about the prevention of pregnancy, 
availability of services, family planning 
benefits and responsibilities, contact with 
centers, and sources of information. 

A small but growing number of people 
felt that population growth might present 
problems for Liberia. Before the broad- 
casts, 24 percent of the sample named at 
least one problem population growth 
might cause. Afterward, 39 percent named 
one or more problems, a significant in- 
crease. People's basic awareness of the ex- 
istence of family planning was high to 
begin wiih-6l percent-and rose sig- 
nificantly to 76 percent after the broad- 
casts, with growth concentrated in those 
counties that put emphasis on the program 
topic. Respondents who had heard of fami- 
ly planning were then asked if they had 
ever been to a family planning center, 
About a quarter of them said yes, a level 
which did not change during the year. 

A majority of people-58 percent-said 
that they got their information about family 
planning from the radio, with clinics being 
the next most frequendy cited source. 
When asked where they woiid turn for ad- 
ditional information, most Said they would 
go to a family planning center or health 
clinic, radio as a source for more informa- 
tion rated a stable six percent of responses. 
This is not surprising, given the sensitivity 
and the complexity of the topic. It 
demonstrates both the value of radio for in- 
troducing and supporting a topic, and the 
necessity for a parallel infrastructure to p'o- 

(Contintwd on page 5) 



Two soldiers bang on the door of the 
ELRZ Station Manager's house. An an- 
nouncement that the local military com- 
mander wants to broadcast has been 
turned down by the producer on duty 
because the soldiers have not paid the 
required S5. The Station Manager con- 
firms that everyone must pay for an- 
nouncements and offers to go with the 
soldiers to the commander so he can 
pay. They go. The commander pays his 
S5 with good grace. The Station 
Manager writes a receipt. 
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What is Local? 

Cur definition of local is behavioral 
and descriptive and includes the follow- 
ing elements: 

• stations are physically close enough 
to the people they serve for listeners 
to be able to visit. Actual distances 
vary depending on season, terrain, 
the avpii^KiPt., of local transporta- 
tion, etc., 

• stations have an open door policy 
that encourages local people to 
visit; producers rountinely leave the 
station to talk directly with listeners; 

• formal structures, such as program 
advisory groups and listening 
groups allow local people to regular- 
ly, express their views on program 
content; 

• stations do not limit their activities 
to broadcasting only; they organize 
events and community activities that 
make the stations an integral and ex- 
citing pan of local life; 

Local means listeners identify with 
their station. Listenership figures and 
preferences, listeners' willingness to 
help raise money for the station, and lis- 
tener tumour at station -organized events 
are just some of the way to measure lis- 
tener support. 



(VOOTE/rom page 4) 



A Gfcbo woman disapi^car^ witli a 
Krahn army officer It is widely believed 
that she has been abducted. Other 
rumors abound, including that she has 
been killed. A machete-wielding mob 
descends on the County 
Superintendent's house demanding that 
the girl be produced. Just befce 
violence erupts, the girl is found. ELRZ 
flashes the news immediately, and fol- 
lows up with an interview with the girl, 
defusing what might have been a 
violent encounter. 



vide more complex instruction and inter- 
personal support. 

Agriculture 

Two topics were chosen from the 
broadcast plans to represent the agricul- 
turally-oriented programming from the sta- 
tions. In Bong County, the station carried 
programs about the County Agricultural Re- 
search Institute (CARI), promoting name 
recognition and knowledge about what 
CARI does. In Lofa County, the stations car- 
ried programs about fish farming, telling lis- 
teners about Its benefits, giving them 
information about where to locate a fish 
pond, and telling them where to go for 
help if they wanted to build a fish pond of 
their own. 

County Agricultural Research Institute. 
Overall awareness of CARI rose significant- 
ly as a result of the broadcasts, from 39 to 
50 percent. All of the increase was con- 
centrated in the rural areas, which had 
much lower initial levels of awareness-2I 
percent before to 38 percent of respon- 
dents after. There was no change in the al- 
ready high awareness levels in the towns 
adjacent to the Institute itse)f"74 percent 
to 71 percent, not a significant difference 
Radio was the information source most fre- 
quently cited by rural residents. This pat- 
tern of results suggests that the broadcasts 
helped overcome i, .oblem of infonna- 
tion availability to rural people and 
reduced the gap between the urban aaa 
ixiral sectors. 

Fish Ponds. Awareness of fish ponds in- 
creased significantly, rising from about a 
quarter of Lofa County respondents before 
the broadcasts to about a half after the 
broadcasts. Radio emerged as a major infor- 
mation source for people in Lofa County, 
with those wiio knew about fish ponds 
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citing radio as their information source 16 
percent of the time before the broadcasts 
and S9 percent afterward. Although inter- 
personal sources decline in importance for 
initial awarenes<5, they con^nue to 
dominate as the place to turn for further in- 
formation, Radio is cited by only eight per- 
cent of Lofa County residents as the place 
to get more information about fish farming 

Village Organizations 

Part of Liberia's development strategy 
has been the establishment and support of 
local organizations to pronote community- 
based involvement in the development 
process. The evaluation emphasized two 
types of village organizations- Village 
Development Councils and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. While these organizations 
might occur in any of the communities in 
the study, only Grand Gedeh County 
planned to make community' organizations 
a priority broadcast topic. 

Village Developme7}t Councils Overall 
awareness of Villagr Development Coun- 
cils (VDCs) showed a substantial gain 
during the year, from 42 to 62 percent. 
This occurred in spite of a significant and 
difficult-to-explain drop in the rural respon- 
dents who reported a VDC in their com- 
munity Among those who were aware of 
VDCs and lived in rural areas, a surprising- 
ly high number reported having been in- 
volved in VDC activities-60 percent before 
and 64 percent after the year of broadcast- 
ing (not a significant difference) 

The depth of knowledge increased con- 
siderably, before the broadcasts 74 percent 
could name one or more benefits of 
having a VDC, while after the broadcasts, 
91 percent could name one or more Radio 
played the central role in disseminating 
this information VCTien asked in the follow- 
up survey about the sources o^ their infor- 
mation about VDCs, radio was the most 
frequently cited source, named by 61 per- 



An old man comes into ELRV to com- 
plain about the explicit nature of 
programs on family planning. It is offen- 
sive to him to hear private functions and 
anatomical pans such as uterus dis- 
cussed on ^he radio. The producer con- 
venes a focus group to review the 
approach taken by the programs, and 
the field assistant plays the program at 
Village Listening Groups to get their 
guidance and suggestions for better 
ways to present the topic. 
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cent of the respondents. In general, most 
of the improvements were seen in all the 
counties, but the strongest effects v/ere 
seen in Grand Gcdeh, w here the topics 
were a priority For examp' within Grand 
Gedeh, the proportion »^iting radio as a 
source or information was 81 percent, sig- 
nificantly higher than the other counties. 
Tliis supports the conclusion that the 
broadcasts have had a strung effect in that 
county 

Parent Teacher Associations (FfAs) 
The reported sources of information again 
show radio pJaying an important role 
Radio was mentioned as a souice of infor- 
mation about PTAs by 46 percent of the 
respondents-nearly as high as for teachers 
and school administrators. However, 
within Grand Gedeh where radio program- 
ming gave prionty to information on com- 
munity organizations, 75 percent 
mentioned it as a source of infomiation on 
PTAs. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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MARKETING 
DEVELOPAffiNT RADIO 

Three faaors were crucial to the suc- 
cessful marketing and promotion of 
LRC.N to development agencies: 

1. Statistical data from the Ministry of 
Health showing the effectiveness of 
local radio were gathered whenever pos- 
sible- for example, there was a 300% in- 
crease in the number of immunizations 
through LRCN involvement and a fall in 
the unit cost of immunization from 
$4.50 to $0.90. This information was 
used as persuasive evidence to convince 
potential clients of LRCN's impaa. 

2. Promotion and m.arketing were or- 
ganized to be effective. A full-time Com- 
munity Relations Coordinator was 
appointed. Special promotional 
pamphlets, fliers and a video were 

i epared. A list of possible clients was 
developed, contracts drawn up, and a 
follow-up visit schedule Tr.ainiained. 

3. The Community Relations Coor- 
dinator was trained in negotiation tech- 
niques and observed how sales and 
marketing Is handled by commercial 
and nonprofit radio stations in the U.S. 
He then passed these principles on to 
field assistant^ at the local stations. 



(FOOTE from page 5) 

Generalizations 

The evidence that has emerged about 
the impact of the LRCN stations is consis- 
tent and supports several generalizations 

Changes have been strongest in the 
areas of awareness, knowledge, and at- 
titude. Far less evidence exists to measure 
changes in behi^vior. There are three pos- 
bibiC explanations for this result, all three 
of which may be simultaneously valid 
First, a year may be too short a time to ex- 
pect major behavioral changes as a result 
of this type of intervention, but that be- 
havioral changes will accumulate over 
time. Second, programmmg may not \et 
be focussing in explicit, prescriptive terms 
on manageable units of action and may 
need to be redirected to support small, 
concrete steps listeners can lake by them 
selves. Third, some types of behavioral 
change may require greater concurrent in- 
frastructure suppon from available services 
or need complementary interpersonal c^nv 



munication, Radio inputs may need to be 
more carefully orchestrated with the ac- 
tivities of existing organizations, such as 
agricultural extension or family planning 
centers. 

Finall) , the evaluation encountered 
repeated instances where the effect of the 
broadcasts reduced the differential be- 
tween urban and rural segments of the 
audience. Normally, rural areas are disad- 
vantaged, LRCN has begun to demonstrate 




its ability to redress that imbalance. This is 
a unique advantage of development com- 
munication systems 

In a remarkably short period of time, 
LRCN has established itself as the preferred 
radio station in its broadcast areas. LRCN's 
impact on listeners' knowledge and be- 
havior has been grcater -and has hap- 
pened faster- -than original expectations. 
The evidence is clear and strong. LRCN 
radio broadcasts have caused significant 
changes in many of the depend- 
ent variables examined by the 
evaluation From this perspective, 
IJ^CN has been an unequivocal 
success. 



Dr. Dennis R. Foote is 
President of Applied Com- 
munication Technology in 
Menlo Park, California. A 
copy of the LRCN evaluation 
and other materials describ- 
ing the program, including a 
videotape and sa^nple 
audiotapes of broadcasts, are 
available through the 
Clearinghouse. 



77:?^ Voice of Choice: Sustai?2i?2g Local Radio 

If local radio stauons are unlikely to receive financial suppou from central governments, 
how can radio stations build support from their communities' 

• Recwittng Volunteers Half of the production staff at LRCN stations are volunteers. 
Young, unemployed volunteers can learn new skills and often become paid 
employees as vacancies arise in the system. 

« Offenng Competittve Airtime Fees Local radio reaches a smaller audience tlian na- 
tional systems, this means local stations charge less for airtime. For development 
agencies and other clients, it's a better deal since loca' radio also "reaches the right 
market " 

• Hustling Station staff can build and sustain community support by visiting potential 
clients f^rst, instead of waiting for them to come to the station. Staff should explain 
the ways local radio can help their clients get their message across. VChen talking to 
clients, local radio stations should sell opponunities, not dwell on funding or other 
problems. 

• BecommgJncltspc finable. Local stations become the voi^e of choice for local leaders, 
extension ser^ ices, clinics and hospitals They gam listener loyalty and support by 
staging local events, covering local news and sports, sponsoring contests with prizes 
donated by local merchants, and broadcasting birth and death announcements 

By learning how to tap «:nd rely on commumry support from the start, local stations also 
have a better chance of surviving and growing over the lori^ temi, even if government 
funding is limited. 
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Expectations for Local Radio : 
Looking Beyond Immediate Impact 



by Richard Burke 

Development is a widely participatory 
process of social change in a society, in- 
tended to bring about both social and 
material advanc3nient (including greater 
equality, freedom, and other value 
qualities) for the majority of the people 
through their gaining greater control over 
their eniironment 

Everett M. Rogers 

Expectations of Broadcasting 

According to Evercii M. Rogers, 
development should bring about social 
and mateiial change. If this is so, what can 
we expect community radio to accomplish 
to help meet this goal? 

First, a community radio station has an 
obligation to act in concert with the nation- 
al broadcasting service. If the national ser- 
vice can't reach everyone in the country, 
then It IS up to community radio stations to 
gather national development programs 
and messages and transmit them to the 
people who might not hear them any other 
way. Even if the national ser\ace reaches 
every part of the country, community radio 
can still localize national development 
programming. Localization may mean 
broadcasting in one or more languages, or 
more imponant, it may mear* reinterpret- 
ing messages to suit local iieeds and condi- 
tions, for example, when the traveling 
vaccination team will oc visiting the com- 
munity, what prices are being paid in local 
markets for coffee, beans and bananas, or 
where to go to register your child for the 
first day of school. 

Second, the manager and producers of 
a community radio station should spend a 
large part of each week talking with 
people in the communities they serve- not 
just to the mayor, village leaders, and 
prominent business people-but to small 
farmers, school children, young parents, 
and to people whose ideas are sometimes 
considered unpopular or impractical-day 
laborers, out-of-school and unemployed 
youth and others on the fringe of develop- 
ment activities. The radio staff should try to 
find out what concerns all of the people, 
what problems they face daily, and what 
kinds of information they need to make 
better sense of their lives. 



Radio producers can do two things with 
the information they gather: they can 
refine it, summarize the most important 
concerns, and forward it from the com- 
munity to the appropriate development 
agency, government office or pnvate or- 
ganization for further action, and, at the 
same time, the> can re shape the informa- 
tion into program materials to benefit the 
community. Programs can be on a wide 
variety of subjects, of any length and 
broadcasted any number of times. Mes- 
sages can be of general interest to the com- 
munity, or they can be the means of 
informing families in a distant village that a 
relative in another village is sick or dying 
Announcements can deal with market 
prices and weather waminr^, or simply 
with birthday, wedding or anniversary 
greetings from one person to another. In 
countries with few telephones, irregular 
postal service and often impassable roads, 
community radio can serve as an all-pur- 
pose means of communication. 

Third, radio producers should make it 
abundanJv clear to members of the com- 
munity that ihe station does not belong ex- 
clusively to the radio staff. The radio 
station exists to give the community its 
own wice, or, as Robert White, a v;ell- 
known communications scholar puts it. 
"Local stations with alert management and 
good contacts with popular organizations 
know how to spot peasant or worker ac- 
tions with social c' ange significance, seek 
out the people involved, encourage them 
to speak out, and most important, train rep- 
resentatives to use radio effectively. " 

Fourth, the community radio station 
can be the means of getting development 
organizations to take off "sectoral 
blinders" Quite often, a community radio 
station will have an advisory board or a 
community council whose members r/pi- 
cally include the agricultural extension 
agent, the public health worker and the 
teacher of adult education, among others 
As these development specialists par 
ticipate in helping the radio station decide 
what kinds of programming to produce, 
they cannot help but realize that in- 
dividuals don't live their lives in "sectors". 

(Continued on page 8) 



$1000 RADIO STATION 

Village radio stations vary in cost 
from less than SI 000 to more than 
$10,000. The stronger the signal-and 
the fiiaher it reaches-the higher the 
cost. A typical mini AM or FM station 
ranges between S200 and $2,000. A 
$1,000 station features a four-channel 
mixer, two microphones and mike 
stand, a D.C. servo turntable witli extra 
stylus and caruidge, headphones, and 
four interchangeable portable cassette 
recorders for both field and studio use. 
The cost of the studio package can be 
as little as $38^. The transmitter, tuning 
Uiiit and antenna can be height for 
about $375 for either a three-watt AM 
package or one-half watt FM system 
capable of covering ten kms. A solar 
power supply costing $240 and includ- 
ing a 30-watt photovoltaic panel, bat- 
tery and wiring, maintains the station 
on the air for up to four hours a day. A 
more elaborate village radio station 
might cost $2,000, including $1,000 in 
studio equipment and a similar amount 
for a 20-watt AM transmission package 
transmitter, antenna and tuner capable 
of radiating l-to-30 kms or more, 
depending on frequency, terrain and in- 
terference conditions. 

Cable Radio Systems. Another 
type of system, employing "leaky 
coaxial cable" instead of a radiating an- 
tenna, requires an additional $5,000 per 
mile for the cable. More expensive and 
complex to set-up, a compact village 
communication system ser\ing 100 
households th?t includes studio, trans- 
mitter, cable, AM receiver in each 
home, and electric power, can be put 
together for about $6,000. The radio sig- 
nal and power for the receivers are sent 
through a cable going to every dwell- 
ing. A central power supply charges a 
heav^^-duty, 100 amp/hour battery to 
power tlie station and all the receivers. 
Despite its complexity, such a system 
does overcome two of the greatest 
obstacles to community radio in iso- 
lated areas: 

• 1) that radio leceivers are unevenly 
distributed; and 

• 2) that the majority of the sets in a 
community lack batteries. 

'Dean Stephens 
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(Burke from page 7) 

Their lives are complex mixtures of w ants 
and needs, and development agencies can 
be more effective b> respondmg to the 
community m a more mtcgratcd and holis- 
tic manner. 

Finally, a cautio».ar> note Radio people 
are generally optimistic about the role thc> 
can pla> in promoting development. It is 
temptmg for them to think that if they pour 
enough information into a community, 
devtlopmei '11 take place. There are, 
however, n'a* .k* elopment probi -ms 
th?t cannc-' . . rived simply by added 
anoanti^ of i.i/c ination Experienced radio 
staffs must lc-»rr how to order information 
pricr'V-o, idcnti y problems that require 
other kinds of w tputs, and avoid problems 
that, because ol constraints on resources, 
are not possible to solve at the present 
time. 

Measurement of Long-term Change 

If we e\pect community radio to be 
responsible to the community it serves, to 
develop productive linkages with develop- 
ment agencies, and to establish a com- 
munity voice y how can we find out 
whether or not community radio is in fact 
concnbuting to long-term development^ 

I am not talking about system features 
of radio, i.e. the number of listeners 
reached, the number of piograms 
produced and so forth Nor am I con- 
cerned in this article with measurement of 
informadon acquisition-i.c. what mes- 
sages people recall, and how long they 
retain the messages. These are obviously 
important questions, but often lead to the 
ultimate question in development com- 
munication: "So what'" What does com- 
munity radio contribute to long-term 
development? How can you measure the 
degree of participation? Level of seif-suf- 
ficiency? Amount of individual and com- 
munity self-reliance? Amount of 
improvement in the quality of life' 

Traditional methods of audience re- 
search may not be appropriate to measure 
the structural impact of community radio. 
We may need a different set of cnter:a and 
a different set of measuring tools. Let us 
look then, at some of Uie questions that 
can be asked about community radio's 
structural impact. 

Taking the Initiative, How many times 
have individuals, small groups or elected 
representatives of the community taken 
the initiative to approach a re^'^ional health 
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or agnculturc office with a specific request 
for assistance or a specific proposal for 
community improvement' 

Demanding Better Public Sendees 
Have the national ministries in the capital 
cities received letters or visits from mem- 
bers of the community in which they ex- 
press complaints about the quality of 
services they have been receiving? 

. . . this often leads to the 
ultimate question in 
development 
communication: "5o what?'' 



Using Existing Government Services 
Have families in the cominuniiy responded 
to specific short-term campaigns that 
promoted infant vaccination, the accep- 
tance of free fish to stock a home fish 
pond, or some other tangible benefit' 

Cooperating Across Sectors. Have 
regional development offices whicli nor- 
mally operate on a sectoral basis par- 
ticipated in cooperative projects where 
sectoral lines are diminished or abolished? 

Cooperating with Other Communities. 
Have two or more communities gotten 
together to improve a road, repair a 
bridge, or exchange services? 

Strengthening Mutual Assistance. Have 
small farmers started to form marketing 
cooperatives so they can sell their products 
at fair prices' Are the cooperatives provid- 
ing higher incomes for their members? 

mat Role Does Ijocal Radio Play?\n 
what ways do local people use radio to 
promote all tlie above? Does local radio 
take a leading role in identifying issues 
and exploring local solutions? 

Summary 

These are just a few of the questions we 
can ask about activities associated witli 
long-term community development. It 
should be possible to get the answers to 
some of these questions through inter- 
views and observation, but evaluators 
must be paiient. Some of these changes 
take place after communities have 
developed a sense of confidence and self- 
direction. An accelerated pace of develop- 
ment may not be evident in the shoit term. 

Finally, community radio is rot a sole, 
or even a mau^ causal agent of change. But 
if you car connect ad /prices in community 
participation, social and material a jvance- 
ment, and greater control over the environ- 
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iiient with the programs, campaigns and 
objectives of broadcasting, then it is not un- 
reasonable to assume that community 
radio IS a significant and valuable con- 
tributor to social change and cum anity 
development. 

Note The reference on development 
from Ev erett Rogers is from an article 
called "ComniUnication and Development. 
The Passing of the Dcmmant Paradigm" 
published in Communication Research , 
\''"lume three. Number two, Apnl, 1976 

The reference by Robert White is from 
his article "Communication Strategies for 
Social Qiange. National Television versus 
Local Public Radio" published in World 
Communications- A Handbook edited by 
George Gerbner and Marsha Siefen (New 
York and London, Ix)ngman, 1984). 

■ 

Dr. Richard Burke teache'^ development 
communication at Indiana University. He 
has ivorked in Latin America, Africa and 
the Middle East. 




Principles into Practice 



Power to the People: Not Just in 
Developing Countries 



There are thousattds of local radio stations worldwide, many of them tiny one- or two- 
I person commercial staHons operating within equally tiny geographical areas. Tins pattern 
is repeated i?2 many Latin American countries and in many towns of the rural United 
States. Generally speaking, these stations copy the urban sound and the values of national 
broadcasting networks. Dean Stephens discusses a style of local radio that imces, reflects 
and celebrates the sound of the people. 



by Dean Stephens 

The invention of the transistor made 
radio receivers available almost universal- 
ly. But who participates in the messages 
radio broadcasts? Who owns and controls 
iL> And what is it usee for? 

By and large, each of these three ques- 
tions has the same answer. A small group 
of owners or civil servants determines 
what N^^ll be broadcast to listeners who are 
often the rural poor in villages all over the 
world. Commercial interests purchase air- 




time to promote patent medicineb, baby 
products and soft drinks Many of these 
products are highly inappropriate for the 
needs and diets of the poor Packaged 
entertainment originates in cities Native 
languages are often swept away, and in- 
digenous cultures either belittled or ig- 
nored. 

Even radio dedic^iied to development 
has sulYered frorr, these maladies, as urban 
government officials or well-meaning 
foreign development professionals 
planned strategies and messages designed 
to market de"elopment to the masses. As 
campaigns stuttered, often failing to 
achieve the hopes of the professionals, 
two schools ot thought emerged. One 
school said, "Let's try to do the same things 
better " Research techniques were im- 
proved, multimedia str^itegies developed, 
and lessons about product marketing ap- 
plied. The other school said, "Well, maybe 
we are the problem. Rural people are 
neither faceless masses nor ignorant of 
goals for their own develoj^ment " >X'ords 
like access, partictpation, and selfmanagc- 
ment came into vogue, and greater efforts 
were made to involve rural people in 
development. 

As it turned out, involving rural people 
required some prett)' radical thinking Par- 
ticipation in well digging was one tiling, 
running a radio station quite another 

Radio was traditionally an aloof 
medium, a one-way transmission of profes- 
sional-sounding programs from studios in 
an urban center Access meant taking radio 
to the people through taped interviews or 
live outside broadcasts. But this was at best 
a sporadic process, creating little real par- 
ticipation and less local control of the 
medium How could radio really open its 
doors to the community and truly sen^e its 
needs? 

The *^nswer was that radio had to be- 
come a local institution in each com- 
munity. Radio had to be scaled to the size 



and needs of the village. The issues were 
neither technical nor financial, since inex- 
pensive, lelatively simple hardware and 
technology existed (see $1000 Radio Sta- 
tton) Tlie real challenge was philosophi- 
cal and stnictural 

Tliis is still the challenge not only in 
Third World countries, but in the First 
Wor'u as well Local radio is being success- 
fully used in North, Central and South 
America to preserve language and cultural 
values, to educate, and to .stimulate and 
promote community development 

Tiny stations-some licensed, some not- 
have proliferated in isolated villages in 
Alaska and northern Canada. These minia- 
ture communication centers cater to local 
music tastes, feature news of community 
interest, and serve as clearinghouses for 
messages ranging from medical emergen- 
cies to greetings and chatter. Many are to- 
tally voluntary in nature, operating from 
stores and other public gathering places as 
well as private homes. In both areas, spe- 
cial laws make it possible to obtain a 
license for low-power community broad- 
casting: Class 10"Watt educational FM trans- 
mitters are permitted by the FCC in Alaska, 
and new license categories have been es- 
tablished in Canada. In several areas, vil- 
lages are even linked by satellite {OCR 36). 

# Wataway "northern lights" is a com- 
munity development netvvork of and for 
20,000 Indian people living in 40 isolated 
reserves anc' settlements in northern On- 
tario. The Wataway Native Communica- 
tions Societ)' began in 1973 to help 
indigenous people in the region to 
"develop their communitieo according to 
their own culture, behefs and vision of the 
future". In addition to providing two-way 
radio communication serv ices, pieparing a 
monthly newspaper and producing native 
language programming for the Canadian 
Broadc istmg Corporation (CBC), Wataway 
has Jtoisted 23 communities to set up vil- 
lage radio stations using 1/2 watt transmit- 
ters to broadcast local news, weather and 
music in the Indian language 

Wataway assists with personnel training 
and equipment maintenance, while local 
community council^ provide human and 
matenal resources for the stations and 
come togethi^r in regional conferences to 
discuss programming, funding, cultural 
preservation and other items of mutual in- 
terest. 

• In Porcupine Butte, South Dakota, 
Milo Yellow Hair awakens the Sioux each 

(Contimmi on ;)age 10) 
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(STEPHENS from page 9) 

morning \ «th the Wakalpi literally 
"to wami yot up " Tne broadcasts are in 
Likota, and the station is KhM FM, voice of 
the Sioux nation Not all village stations are 
tiny this one radiates 100,000 w atts from 
the Pine Ridge Inuian RescAation to Sioux 
listeners scattered over hundreds of miles 
Besides Lakota -the language of the 
Oglala. the largest Sioux tribe- programs 
originate in English Onl> 60,000 people 
speak Lakota, but the station is teaching it 
to many more youngsteip and non Indians 
in neighboring communities Other 
programs include Rumor Control ^ whicli 
gives voice to the week's newsmakers and 
troublemakers, Swapsbop, a radio trading 
post, job announcements, and music from 
lock 'n roll to traditional songs and drum- 
ming taped by station staff 

Radio has traditionally been 
an aloof medium, a 
one-way transmission of 
professional-sounding 
pvgrams from studios in an 
urban center. 



Public broadcasting station KILI is the 
electronic cultural connection of the Sioux, 
only 6% of whom have telephones. Radios 
everywhere are tuned to the station for 18 
hours per day. "We are not alternative 
radio," says a station manager Hobart 
Yankton, "we are the radio " Most oi the 
station's 20 announcers are volunteers, 
working there for love and gasoline 
money. K\V, founded by the American In- 
dian Movement, operates independently of 
tubal control, but tries to respond to both 
tribal officials and the general audience. 

Yellow Hair plays traditional songs thnt 
he has recorded at dances, gatherings and 
in people's homes, sometimes in honor of 
a veteran or an exceptional student- "You 
can't see them, but they are out there stand- 
ing up. I keep an image in my head of an 
older miiiM like my grandfather, sharing 
someone's sorrow, playing music and 
making someone's life wiser." 

• In South America, indigenous sta- 
tions range from the bocitias 
(loudspeakers) of the plazas and markets 
in Peru to radio mmeros (miner's radios) 
in Bolivia. In Pern, Catholic-sponsored 
Radio OndaAzid (Radio Blue Wave) func- 



tions througli the participation of in- 
digenous communities around Puno (DCR 
48), and a program tailed hhimetudes(T^sV 
lessness) scr\es as a Lommunication outlet 
for the pueblos jovenei> (grow ing uiban 
areas) in Arequipa ( DCR 52). 

• Free-fomm village radio is appearing 
m one fomi or another all o\cr the globe. 
Examples in tlie United States HKludc the 
Pacifica group and the old "Krab nebula" 
of open-access statio.is KRAB Seattle, 
KBOO Portland, KDNA St Louis, KTAO 
Los Gatos, and KCHU Dallas Founder 
Loren/o Wilson Milan published a delight- 
ful . :)llection of essays called IVe Radio 
Papers (Mho & Mho Works. San Diego) on 
the life and times of the nebula. 

"KDNA was feadess and magical. It 
returned the community to the radio 
studio, It opened its doors to the poets, 
and musicians, and political freaks-the dis- 
possessed and longing who had been in 
their seedy rooms too long, waiting for 
someone to come along and spring them 
from their isolat!On KDNA was radio 
reversing itself- asking that the people who 
lived in a city bring tlie city into the radio 
station, and cascade it out to the far 
reaches of men's minds and horizon . . 
At Its best, KDNA could count on 200 
people a week who volunteered around 
the hard-core of a dozen or so wlio made 
the station work They created the words 
and ideas and feelings that came out of ihc 
hot-house on Olive Street We could hard- 
ly believe our ears. 

"Community radio, . means that there 
iS"Or should be-a hole in the dial for us to 
^tuff our words or musics into. Most of the 
holes have gone: into the hands of the 
moneymeisters who sell our ears at cost- 
per-thousand to those who want to sell 
their wares to us..." Milan's village ra Jio is 
"the experience of direct communication 
with our villages of the mind, and it is 
called 'community-access free-forum 
radio'" (pp. 109-1 10). Such stations often 
operate from listener contributions 
received in funding drives, from subscrip- 
tions, auctions and similar sources. 

% All over Europe, low-power radios 
libra (free radios) have sprung up to give 
ownership as well as access to local com- 
munity members. In Sweden, "nar" (neigh- 
borhood) stations covering about two and 
one-half square miles have been 
authonzed. Nar radio is surictly non-com- 
mercial, operated and programmed by 
such diverse groups as labor unions, politi- 
cal parties, religious organizations, sports 
clubs, art and cultural societies, consumer 



and tenant associations, environmentalists 
and community colleges. To maintain ac- 
cess, eaeh group must broadcast at least 
once a week. Communit> groups combme 
to build the stations, then share the 
facilities. 

# In Japan, thousands of mini-FM com- 
munity stations began broadcasting after a 
man named Tetsuo Kogawa noticed that 
Japanese law allowed very low-power 
transmissions without a license in 1981 . 
Setaga> a Ma Ma is one of the hundred or so 
stations remaining Located in a middle- 
Llass area m South Tokyo, Setagaya 
MaMa s village is a community of 10,000 or 
more located w ithin one kilometer of the 
1/10 watt transmitter. The station's studio 

IS an open microphone in a small store 
whiLh serves as health bar and gathenng 
place for neighbors. 

... Stations of and for the 
people of each community 

have achieved immense 
popularity and acceptance. 

Sometimes just background noises are 
on the air; during other occasions, tlie 
store might be filled with community mem- 
bers who have rushed there to take part in 
some neighborhood issue. "Come in and 
talk" radio serves a centripetal function, 
bnnging people together who are other- 
wise isolated by urban systems and by con- 
ventional, one-way centrifugal media. 

• Radio Baha'i stations are a part of in- 
digenous communm/ life in Africa and 
North and South America. Local people air 
programs in loc*;l languages, music of the 
culture, news of interest to the region, and 
educational and spiritual fare pertinent to 
the needs and holistic development of the 
listeners as numan beings. DCR has fea- 
tured several articles on Radio Baha'i 
Ecuador (40, 42, 44), as well as one on the 
use of appropriate technology and alterna- 
tive energy in the facilities (58). These sta- 
tions, of and for the people of each 
community, have achieved immense 
popularity and acceptance. All are non- 
commercial, with volunteer and semi- 
volunteei staff, and look principally to the 
Baha'i community for operating revenue. 



(Continued 071 page 11) 
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(Stephens ftx>m page 10) 

The Future 

In Fail River, Mv^ssachusctts, two 
primanr school teachers are preparing 
classroom village radio projects centered 
around wireless microphones which cost 
less than $8 with batteries. Although sold 
as toys, these "micro-power stations" can 
nevertheless broadcast across a room on a 
desired frequency on the FM band, help 
ing bilingual Portuguese- and Cambednn- 
American kindergarten students leam 
English and adjust to a new culture while 
retaining the traditions of tlie old. 

Another group of 8-to-12-ycar-old spe- 
cial needs children will broadcast from the 
class station to develop self-confidence 
and learn communication skills. In Canada, 
one community media entrepreneur has 
asked why every school in the country 
should not have a station of its own 
Similar village radio projects have been 
proposed for communities of people in 
nurfling homes, terminal care hospital 
wards and prisons. The uses of this non- 
licensed broadcast form are limited only 
by the imagination. 

Many conventional radio systems can 
be scaled down to village size: indigenous 
populations might have a station in each 
community, joining together to form net- 
works and multi-community roundtables 
from time to time. Very isolated com- 
munities, no matter how small and poor, 
could benefit from low-cost village radio 
In faa, the technology exists to not only 
power a village station from the sun, wind 
or a small stream, but to extend this power 
to the community as well: to light a plaza, 
street, school or center, or to provide low- 
voltage D.C. energy to a radio receiver in 
every home. 

As this article goes to press, the govern- 
ments of several countries are studying the 
possibilities for grassroots development 
communication using village radio. Inex- 
pensive and appropriate, these people- 
powered, community-sized tools are about 
to make their debut. 

■ 

Director of the Vanguard Trusty K. 
Dean Stephens is currently Professor of 
Development Communication at theAmoz 
Gibson Center in Puerto Rico. Stephens has 
designed and installed AM, FM and 
shortwave Baha V radio stations ou three 
continents. He is preparing A Village 
Radio Oumer's Manual for worldwide 
distribution later this year. 



A recent FAO publication, Com- 
tmmicationfor Rural Development, 

said, ''It has been estimated that less 
than 5 percent of broadcasting hours in 
the Third World are devoted to educa- 
tional purposes-OS distinct from enter- 
tainment and propoganda. " In this 
article, Heidi Scbaeffer talked to 
producers from India and Indonesia 
who fire makfng development program 
forn-dio. 

The strategies discussed by develop- 
ment broadcasters here give a strong 
se» of central personnel visiting localy 
rural communities. The speakers repre- 
sent the Development Broadcasting 
Units (DBUs) of centralized systems that 
are attempting to reflect the concerns of 
rural listeners. The program develop- 
ment urategies they describe convey the 
nature of development broadcasting as 
it ispracticed in most countries. 



Compiled by Heidi Schaeffer 

A workshop was held in January 1989 
in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, for broad- 
casters who are producing development 
programs. The regional workshop brought 
together radio producers from Develop- 
ment Broadcasting Units (DBUs) in three 
countries-India, Indonesia and Papua 
New Guinea-to share their experience^ 
producing development programs. We 
recorded their responses to three ques- 
tions: 
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• How do you select development pro- 
jjram ideas? 

• What techniques have you found 
work best for development radio 
broadcasting? 

• What distinguishes development 
broadcasting from the programs you 
made before? 

Selecting Progi air. Ideas 

At Bandung, in Indonesia, radio 
producers visit villages to research pro- 
gram ideas. Then these ideas are 
developed in cooperation with a local ad- 
visory council for development programs. 

"Ideas arc selected that are in keeping 
with government programs but producers 
keep their cars open in the villages and are 
always prepared to gather information on 
a new topic that has emerged from a vil- 
lage visit " 

Bla Nimnaela Judadibrata, RRIBau- 
dun^ 

Not all programs are planned in ad- 
vance as part of a broader development 
agenda Development communicators also 
deal with immediate issues that are impor- 
tant to their constituents Mr R.P Meena 
from Kota described hew the development 
of a program at his DBU grew out of a 
newspaper article. 

"One day 1 saw an article in the 
newspaper about one village, Naya Gaon, 

(Continued on f)age 12) 
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where village people weie suffering from 
the Guinea Worm disease. I went there 
and saw that 60 percent of people in the 
village were suffering I spoke to the Vil- 
lage Headman, who told me that no treat- 
ment facilities were available in the village. 
They felt that no one bothered about their 
helpless situation. I recorded all these 
problems and came back to Koia. 

"I coniaaed Dr. B.K. Sharma, Deputy 
Chief Medical Officer and played back the 
recorded interview of the villagers. Dr. 
Sharma and his medical team went to the 
village. The villagers told him that they get 
water from the village well. Dr. Sharma 
found that there were steps so anybody 
could go in the well. Patients of Gui lea 
Worm were going down into the well easi- 
ly? d thus caused infeaion. 

"Dr. Sharma suggested to the villagers 
that they use only hand pump water for 
drinking purposes. They put disinfectant 
powder in the well and ins xucted the vil- 
lagers not to use this well ' /ater for drink- 
ing. He suggested that th».> well water be 
used for irrigation purposes. After some 
time, I again went to the village and I saw 
that the steps of the well were covered and 
people were using only hand pump water 

"I recorded a program, and we got 
many letters from the listeners. 

"After six months, I again went to Naya 
Goan and the people of the village told me 
that nobody was now suffering from the 
Guinea Worm disease. I prepared a follow 
up program also." 

RP,Meena,AIRKota 

Program ideas often lead to program ac- 
tion by the producer. Development broad- 
casters are often more than just 
commentators. Like Meena, Sudiman 
Bonaparte played the role of middJ:;man 
between village and development agency. 

"We went to visit a village lis- 
tener/viewer group and by chance I came 
across a woman who makes key chains 
from left-over materials she obtains from a 
nearby chopstick factory. I asked the 
woman about how she makes the key 
ci:ains and what problems she faces. She 
told me the biggest problem is gelling a 
loan to market the key chains. I then con- 
tacted the Indonesian business women^s as- 
sociation and other organizations on how 
she could obtain a loan... And the story be- 
came the success story of how a woman 
makes income at her home and the 
Problems that must be overcome." 



Sudwian Bonaparte, RRI Baudung 

Strategies for Development 
Broadcasting 

"In order to make development 
programs, one has to be very clear about 
planning. You have to think a lot about the 
topics you choose for your programs. You 
have to ensure that the length of the pro- 
gram and the time it is aired serves tlie tar- 
get audi<^nce." 

BlaNunnaela Judadibrata 
"(Producers) must evaluate the 
programs after they have been aired to en- 
sure that the programs have reached the 
target audience or, if not, then how they 
can make the programs more interesting 
so that people can get information out of 
the programs." 

DadangRomansyah, RRI Bandung 
The producers also discussed methods 
for involving the community in their broad- 
casts. Girish Vemia of the Koia DBU finds 
that giving the tape recorder to the vil- 
lagers and allowing them to make their 
own recording is a good way to encourage 
people's parucipation. Since working with 
the Kota DBU, M.P. Modi has changed his 
interview style to encourage more par- 
ticipation. He uses what is essentially a 
recorded and edited focus group techni- 
que. 

"Before, I used the uaditional question 
and answer style. Now ! prefer conversa- 
tions with two or three people where I 
keep the recorder on and we talk together 
... When the time is right you direct the 
conversation to a specific subject." 

M.P. Modi 

In Indonesia, getting people's participa- 
tion can be more difficult. As government 
representatives, producers cannot freely 
go to a village and people will not neces- 
sarily talk openly with them about 
problems 

'in approaching a village, we try to 
merge with the people so that when wc 
come back for recording we will be ac- 
cepted by the community and no longer 
be strangers ... so that they are more free 
to speak with us." 

Sudiman Bonaparte 

From Broadcaster to Devel jpment 
Broadcaster 

Producers compared their current work 
at Development Broadcasting Units with 
their former jobs as regular broadcasters. 
They agreed that considerably more time 



was being spent on planning and research 
for DBU programming, than on regular 
programming 

"In our development broadcasts, we 
select a problem and we work on that 
problem for a longer period than with 
routine broadcasting." 

MP, Modi 

Tliis leads to more narrowly focused ob- 
jectives for broadcasts and a more clearly 
defined target audience than is customary 
in general broadcasting. 

When asked what additional advice 
they would give to broadcasters who are 
just beginning to produce development 
programming, the DBU producers sug- 
gested a number of essentials 

"They must involve tJiems elves very 
well with the problems of the people. 
People must feel that these producers are 
well wishers ... These people are very 
close to us. Then they will be able to tell 
everything about their problems. Only 
then can the producers produce a good 
program " 

M.P. Modt 



Hetdt Scbaeffer is the Project Assistant 
on the Project for Broadcasting in Det^lop- 
ment based at Ryerson International 
Development Centre in Toronto. 



Project for Broadcasting 
in Development 

The Asia-Pacific Project for Broadcast- 
ing in Development is a five-year project 
designed to build capacity to implement 
and carry out development broadcasting 
in the Asia Pacific region The project is 
based on a parmership between All India 
Radio; Doordarshan TV; The Papua New 
Guinea National Broadcasting Commis- 
sion; Radio Republic Indonesia and TV 
Republic Indonesia; as well as The Asia 
Pacific Institute for Broadcasting Develop- 
ment, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, and The 
Ryerson International Development 
Centre, Toronto, Canada. Funding for the 
project is provided by tlie Canadian Inter- 
national Development Agency. 

Readers interested in more informa- 
tion should contact: Projea for Broadcast- 
ing in Development, Asia-Pacific Institute 
for Broadcasting Development, P.O. Box 
1 137, Pantai, 9700 Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia. 
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Videoletters 



Local radio for development is the 
focus of this DCR, but radio tsn V the 
only communication channel open to 
local people. In this feature, Claire 
Burkri describes videoletters and tl- 
Itinerates how Nepalese women have 
used Video to effect positive change in 
their communities. 



lion (WIF) SCI up a small communication 
project. The project's three main objective? 
were ;1) to strengthen communication be 
twcen PCRW and the Village; 2) to 
strengthen communication between the vil- 
lage and Kathmandu, and 3) to develop 
educational materials for village use. 

Twelve women from Ramghat par- 
ticipated in the first training session. Using 
video, the project's participants learned 
how to establish better dialogue betr^een 
PCRW beneficiaries and implemencors. 
The women learned how to assemble two 
camcorders, perform simple maintenance, 
and condua interviews. They had to list 
and prioritize their needs, draw up practi 
cal, possible solutions, and discuss how to 
best use video to convey their messages. 



...it convinced the group 
that they were legitimate. 

representatives of their 
community; they didn 't 
need videos or cameras to 

voice their concerns 



In the first video the group produced, 
each woman spoke directly to the camera, 
recording their first videoletter to the 
project sponsors. The letter had an iminedi- 
ate result. One of the producers, a woman 
with a harsh voice, was shocked to see her- 
self sounding angry when she meant to be 
giving thanks. The woman softened her 
voice and her attitude, and as a conse- 
quence, the whole group grew more 
cohey.ve. 

Because the women are illiterate, the 
letters were shot without formal scripts. 
Each letter's objective was discussed 
before shooting. For the first session, the 
narration and editing were performed in 
Kathmandu. In the second training session, 
the editing machine was brought to Ram- 
ghat to help the women gain a clearer un- 
derstanding of the editing process so they 
could maximize their use of film time. 

In the second session, the women 
decided to focus on legal issues. They 
began to record a series of interviews with 
women who had been mistreated by their 
husbands or who wanted to get divorced 
and needed legal advice. The video 
documenting their cases was sent to the 
Women's Legal Services Project in Kath- 
mandu. They returned taped solutions. 
The videoletters were also shown to the 



larger community during Saturday night 
movie screenings in Tamghat. After Jiat, 
the women from Ramghat produced 
videoleners on deforests Jon, the PCRW 
program, health and irrigation. 

WIF provided addiuonal educational 
films for screenings on Saturday nights and 
for smaller screenings organized by each 
woman for her ward. Short instructional 
films produced by the women on topics 
such as fertilizing methods or livestock 
feeding were also shown. Each woman 
would arrange for the time and place of 
the screening, borrow the camera and 
monitor, and lead fellow ward-members in 
a question and answer period following 
the film. 

In July 1986. eight months after the 
project began, the Ramghat women went 
to Kathmandu for three days to discuss the 
needs presented on the videos with offi- 
cials. This trip marked a watershed foi the 
project since it convinced the group that 
they were legitimate representatives of 
their community and didn't need videos c; 
cameras to voice their concerns. 

Next, the program was extended to the 
village of Uttarganga. The Ramghat produc- 
tion team took the lead in training the 
novices from Uttarganga. The Uttarganga 
women were very quick to learn from 
women who had similar backgrounds and 
experiences. The second group began to 
shoot interviews throughout the village 
that were then shown during informal 
workshops in Uttarganga. From these 
workshops, the women gained the con- 
fidence to put forth their ideas and have 
begun to participate in local political meet- 
ings, traditionally an all-male domain. 

If was clear that the project's initial aim 
was met Two-way communication had 
been established between villages and the 
central government and between villages 
and local agencies, Furthermore, as 
evidencec* by their active participation 
during their trip to Kathmandu, the women 
had learned to voice their needs without 
the aid of a camera. 

As Subhadra Belbase, WIF Program 
Director, said to the women, "It is your per- 
sonal growth that has taken place and your 
growtli as a group that really matters That 
growth has been the greatest achievement 
of this project. " 

■ 

Claire Biirkert is a free-lance writer 
who has lii^d and worked in Nepal for the 
past three years She wtes about women 
and det^elopment and development com- 
munication issues. 



by Claire Burkert 

In remote villages of Nepal, illiterate 
women have been trained to produce 
short, videotaped messages or videoletters 
to communicate village needs and realities 
to development policymakers, planners 
and projea implementors. In many cases, 
these letters have been answered with tan- 
gible, productive results. In other cases, 
the replies have given the senders a better 
understanding of the obstacles facing their 
needs in the capital, Kathmandu. These 
videoletters have reduced the communica- 
tion gap between villagers and centra* 
authorities. They have also helped women 
in Nepal learn how they can play an essen- 
tial role in the development of their com- 
munities. 

Women in Nepal are tlie mainstay of 
the country's rural economy. Women fetch 
water, search for fodder and fuel, looK 
after the livestock, work in the fields, cook, 
care for the children and often generate in- 
come in market economies. Women often 
devote eleven hours a day to work- three 
to four more hours per day than the 
average Nepalese man. Few Nepalese 
women attend village meetings or serve as 
members of local committees, therefore, 
they must normally rely on men to act on 
their behalf within Nepal's legal and 
governmental systems. 

In the village of Ramghat in the Surkhet 
district in mid -western Nepal, women's 
isolation from decision -making processes 
is compounded. Many of the men have left 
the region to look for work. However, the 
Ministry of ^anchayat and Local Develop- 
ment runs a Production Credit to Rural 
Women (PCRW) project in Ramghat that 
helps women start income-generating busi- 
nesses. But because communication be- 
tween Ramghat and Kathmandu was 
difficult, support for the project threatened 
to be withdrawn, fo help the women of 
Ramghat, Worldview International Founda- 
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The Wind-up Revolution? 



by Wliam Mackie 

A frequent complaint from rural radio 
listeners in developing countries is that bat- 
teries for their radios arc either unavail- 
able, too expensive, or of inferior quality. 
The lack of batteries can seriously limit the 
impact of development campaigns built 
:TOund the use of radio. 

In Malawi, for example, the Malawi 
Broadcasting Corporation covers ap- 
proximately 85% of the country, but rural 
listenership was estimated at only 14% in a 
1984sun'ey. This is a 
tragic loss to the 
country's develop- 
ment efforts since 
MBC broadcasts a 
wide range of 
development-oriented 
radio programs. 

The inability of 
many people to afford 
batteries is one reason 
given for low listener- 
ship. In Malawi, p. set 
of four batteries costs 
more than five dol- 
lars, a major investment for pjople living 
in a country whose annual per capita in- 
come is less than SI 50. This cost becomes 
even more prohibitive wh'^n several sets of 
batteries would be required to a operate a 
radio for one year. Also, fresh batteries ?re 
not always available in rural areas. These 
constraints also limit 
the use of audio cas- 
sette players. One 
solution is to use 
radios and cassette 
players that don't 
need battery power 
and that are easily 
recharged. 

Tile Dynamo 
radio, available from 
B-N-Genius, contains 
a nickel-cadmium bat- 
tery that can be 
charged from a wall 

outlet or by cranking a built-in generator. 
The radio receives AM and FM and also 
has a built-in flashlight. The Dynamo is 
reasonably sensitive and selective and has 
good tone quality for a ladio of its size 
(about 7" X 5" X 3"). However, the speaker 





size and the level of audio output limit its 
suitability for group listening The unit has 
a telescoping rod antenna and a jack for 
using headphones or an external speaker 

The Dynamo comes with a power 
pdapter to operate the radio from a v,'2i\\ 
outlet and for charging the battery It takes 
roughly 12 hours to fully charge the bat- 
tery with the adapter. The radio operates 
continuously at a moderate volume level 
for more than 72 hours when fully 
charged. 

The Dynamo's 
unique feature, 
however, is its 
built-in generator. 
It operates by turn- 
ing ±e radio's 
crank at a rate of 
120 revolutions per 
minute. Tests 
reveal that the 
radio will operate 
for approximately 
two hours after 
about 10 minutes 
of cranking, 
depending upon the listening volume. In 
practice, one simply turns the generator 
crank when che radio stops playing. The 
longer you crank, the longer the radio will 
operate. 

The retail cost of the Dynamo radio in 
the United States is $44.95. It is supplied 
with an AC adapt- 
er/charger and an 
extra flashlight 
bulb that is stored 
inside the radio's 
plastic case. The 
nickel-cadmium 
battery is also 
replaceable. The 
radio is manufac- 
tured in the 
People's Republic 
of China. 

The TapeTalk 
cassette player, 
available from Recording Products, con- 
tains no battery at all. It is operated by a 
built-in generator which powers the unit as 
long as the crank is tur icd. This sturdy 
unit is a play-only device with amazingly 
good tone and ample volume for listening 
by relatively large groups, especially when 



connected to an external speaker through 
the built-in headphone/speaker jack. 

It docs require a bit of practice to turn 
the generator handle at the correa speed, 
but this is not critical for voice playback. 
Even music can be reproduced with 
reasonable fidelity by an operator with a 
steady hand. 

Cassettes can be rewound wilh the gen- 
erator crank by turning tliem over and slid- 
ing back the playback head. The unit is 
monophonic and weighs two pounds and 
four ounces. It is about the size of a stand- 
ard portable cassette recorder The Tape- 
Talk costs 127 in the United States. Tests 
on both units were conduaed by the In- 
stitute for International Research (IIR) as 
part of the A.I.D.-funded Communications 
Support Projea. 

■ 

William E. Mackie is a Media Produc- 
tion Specialist Jrom Austin, Texas. He bos 
worked in Malawi, Liberia, Botswana, and 
Nigeria as a radio producer, writer, direc- 
tor, manager and educator. 



For more information on the Dynamo 
Radio or the TalkTape cassette player, 
contact: 

Dynamo Radio 
B-N-Genius 

22121 Crystal Creek Blvd. S.E. 
Bothell, Washington 98021 USA 
US$44.95 plus delivery 

TjpeTalk Cassette Player 

Recording Products 

800 East Main Street 

Santa Paula, Califomia 93060 USA 

US$27. 00 plus delivery 



Communicating about 
the EmHronmeiU 

The Qearinghouse is looking for 
samples of development communica- 
tion materials on the environment. We 
would especially appreciate copies of 
comic strips, photonovelas and 
materials developed specifically for 
children and adolescents. Please send 
materials tO: Mr. Jim Dunn, Qearing- 
house on Development Communica- 
tion, 1815 North Fort Myer Drive, Suite 
^500, Arlington, Virginia, 22209 USA. 
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Yes, but. 



(TES, BUT ...Jrom page 16) 

In countries where cxi'rnsion services 
are breaking down under the weight of in- 
CTeasing eosts and diminishing resources, 
it may make sense to integrate some staff 
and operational costs into the local radio 
system providing it remains local If this 
kind of integration were practiced by 
several sectors, the amortization of basic 
commu»ilcation service costs across the 
seaors could realize substantial economies 
and improved effectiveness. 
> What It Costs to Run a Local Radio 
Station. To keep a station on the air every 
day with local news bulletins, at least four 
hours daily of development programs, and 
music to fill in the rest of the airtime, a 
station needs a well-qualified manager, a 
secretary /bookkeeper, a program director, 
about six full-time producers, the same 
number of volunteers, and two technicians 
to maintain u.v equipment. Commercial 
stations often have more 
, lesmen-operating on a commission 
basis to sell airtime and bring in 
revenues- than producers to make 
programs. Development broadcasting 
should bear this in mind since 
governments rarely provide complete 
support. Salaries are likely to be at least 
half of the operating costs, producers in 
government systems generally earning the 
same as extension agents and teachers. 

Other dtreci costs include electrical 
power, transportion for producers, honoria 
and talent fees, equipment replacement 
and spare part funds, research costs, and 
marketing costs. 

Communication Strategy Issues 

^ National vs. Local Radio as a 
Development Tool. Where they have 
opercied, local radio stations have 
generally been more popular than 
national systems. As accounts in this DCR 
have shown, given the opportunity, 
communities have valued and supported 
local radio stations with an enthusiasm 
unknown to national systems. 
Nevertheless, governments in most 
countries support the broadcasting system 
that provides them with nationwide 
coverage before funding local systems, 
regardless of listener preferences. They 
believe that national radio systems can 
supply developmeri information, but on a 
larger scale. If a local campaign is good, a 
national campaign is better. It reaches 
more people, and therefore is both 



cheaper per person and more effeaive. 
Governments tend to think in national 
terms even when they acknowledge that 
most development takes place at a local 
level. 



,,,the amortization of basic 
communication service costs 
across sectors could realize 
substantial economies and 
improved effectiveness. 

> Benefits of Local Radio. Given that local 
radio stations constitute an extra cost to 
aevelopment, what extra benefits can the 
system provide? Dennis Foote's evaluation 
demonstrates that local radio can be an 
effective channel to disseminate 
information and education, but it should 
operate in conjunction with other systems 
Radio's key benefits were found to be: 

• that local radio closes the knowledge 
gap between urban and listeners; 

• that although local radio is perceived 
as a new primary source of informa- 
tion and knowledge, people still want 
and need traditional face-to-face sour- 
ces, such as exteasion agents, teachers 
or clinics, to answer follow-up ques- 
tions; and 

• that local radio radically increases the 
use of existing development services. 

Administrative Issues 

> Local Radio and Nervous 
Administrators. If a local station is part of a 
wider system, it will require an 
uncomfortable degree of autonomy to be 
effective. Decentralized systems worry 
administrators because remote locations 
are difficult to monitor and control. Local 
stations identify with local populations 
more than with central institutions. Their 
staff work eariy in the morning and late at 
night when their audience is listening 
rather than usual office hours. These 
differences in ethos and practice demand 
unusual tolerance on the part of those at 
the center. Central administrators may 
simply say: who needs these problems? 

Condusiont Is Local Radio Worth All 
the Trouble? 

If investors in development conclude 
that a) the locus of development activity is 
essentially agricultural and therefore rural, 
local and probably remote, and that b) it 



therefore makes sense to promote informa- 
tion systems that reach local people with 
maximum efficient), ilica it possible to 
make a strong case for local radio 

If planners believe that national radio is 
less expensive and less risky than local 
radio, and that it is doing an adequate com- 
munication job, then they will perpetuate 
the siaais quo. 

■ 

Since 1972, Michael Lafiin has worked 
tn Kenya, Kua^ait and Liberia in radio 
production and media systems planning 
and management. He is currently Director 
of the Qearinghouse on Development Com- 
munication. 



New Books 

The Mass Media and Village Life ( 1 989) 
by Paul Hartmann, B.R. Patil and Anita 
Dighe is an assessment of the potential 
contributions of communication media to 
development-Whai, again?? 

This book offers unusual details and in- 
sights into the role communication plays in 
the social processes thai bear on develop- 
ment. These fascinating case studie.'; con- 
duaed in five Indian villages provide both 
qualitative and quantitative data and track 
the way that communication -like any 
other development process -is affeaed by 
class structures. It concludes that locally- 
based rather than centralized strategies for 
communication show the most promise of 
success. Mass Media is part of a series on 
communication and human values. Avail- 
able from Sage Publications, 2111 West 
Hillcrest Drive, Newbury Park, California, 
91320, USA (in New Delhi: Sage Publica- 
tions, M 32 Greater Kailash Market I, New 
Delhi 1 10 048; in London: Sage Publica- 
tions, 28 Banner Street, London ECIY 
8QE). US» 14.00 paperback; US$28.00 
hardcover, plus shipping. 

Aiidiocraft: An Introduction to the Tools 
and Techniques of Audio Production by 
Randy Thom is an indispensable guide for 
anyone interested in radio. The 1989 edi- 
tion explains the basic concepts of audio 
production from the principles of sound to 
the production of full scale documentaries 
and concert recordings. Explanations of 
technical subjects are clear and easy to un- 
derstand. Available from the National 
Federation of Community Broadcasters, 
1314 l4th Street, NW, Washington, DC 
20005 USA. Telephone: ^202) 797-89H. 
US$22.00 plus shipping. 
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Yes, but. 



Local Radio: 
Hard Questions 

By Michael Laflln 

Ixxal radio may be an efFc^'iive way, 
even the most effective way, to reach rural 
people with information for better health, 
to mobilize commuruty action and resour- 
ces, or to promote sales of fertilizer, but 
who supports iL^ There are two primary 
professional groups who could aa as advo- 
cates, broadcasters and development agen- 
cies. Broactcasters' careers are bound up in 
national broadcasting systems, not in the 
backwaters of local radio. Development 
agencies disseminate both information and 
services, and support their own extension 
services, clinics and schools. In some 
countries, local communities and private 
voluntary organizations may be 
proponents. If we asked development com- 
municators- who rely heavily on broadcast- 
ing to /,et their messages across-to cite 
five key communication statcgies or tech- 
nologies, would local radio services be on 
the list? 

We can say local radio costs less than 
traditional means of development com- 
munication, such as extension, but nation- 
al mass media arc even cheaper and offer 
greater coverage. And we can point out 
the fact that local radio is multiseaoral. But 
if we do, we risk losing the support of the 
powerful agricultural, health, and popula 
tion constituencies that sponsor systems m 
their ownseaors. 

So, who will pay for local radio^ VCTiat 
will it cost? What benefits will it accrue? 
Let's consider the issues. 

Policy Issues 

>^ Broadcasting as a Symbol of Modernity. 
Broadcasting is a symbol of national 
development status, like a national an line. 
A country with television is considered 
nwre advanced than one with only radio, 
color television is better than 
monochrome. Empirical data says radio is 
nxjre cost-effective for most development 
purposes. But, governments want 
television services, regardless of the cost of 
programming. Governments respond to 
the faa that people like pictures with their 
sound. Audiences the world over prefer 
television to radio. If there is money to be 
spent, local radio stations are not going to 
be the first choice. Local radio will remain 



low man on the symbolism totem pole 
until it is recognized as a sign of the 
growing sophistication of a country's array 
of media. 

^ Urban vs. Rural Expenditures By local 
we mean rural radio stations broadcasting 
perhaps fifty miles at the most. If a 
government is faced with distributing 
scarce resources among several rural 
districts or to a single large urban center, 
the latter decision is easier to take First, 
urban constituencies are more 
consolidated and powerful Second, It may 
not be poSvSible to satisfy all rural districts, 
and uncomfortable choices may have to be 
m '? and justified. 

>' Ideology Governments regard national 
unit^/ and integration as a priority 
Legitimization of local languages and 
identities often seem desunctive to that 
end. For this very reason, Nicaragua closed 
down the Miskito station and Kurdi.sh is an 
outlawed language in Turkey. Most 
governments sustain, control and protect 
national broadcasting systems at the 
expense of local radio stations unless there 
is a conscious policy to promote the 
expression of local opinion and to 
mobilize local communities. 
>- Local Radio as a Security Risk. "The 
safest radio station is securely locked up in 
the capital city It can be protected from 
coup attempts and easily monitored. IXKal 
radio is remote, difficult to secure, and 
might be saying anything especially when 
it broadca*:^ in local languages." So the 
argument goes Certainly, insurrectionists 
try to control broadcasting, but they 
usually target national stations, not a series 
of little stations that broadcast for on^y a 
few miles. On a daily basis, the content 
and flow of information generally reflect 
the ownership of the station and the 
prevailing political ethos of the country. 

Cost Issues 

^ Local Radio as an ExpenstL>e Add-on In 
some of the poorest countries, a lack of 
operating funds has silenced even national 
broadcasting systems for days at a time. In 
others, governments essentially divest 
themselves of radio stations by instructing 
stations to generate increasing proportions 
of their budgets from ainime sales. Many 
government broadcasting systems are 
inefficient, underfunded and wasteful. 
Why add to tiic mess? 

The irony is that the poorest countries 
stand to gain the most from local radio. 
The same conditions that make it difficult / 



to fund radio systems also create immobile 
extension services and absentee teachers. 
In economically constrained countries, 
field extension staff arc usually under- 
trained and poorly mo uvated. Information 
and knowledge just do not reach tne 
people who need them most. Local radio 
is one of the most efficient ways we know 
to bridge the gap. 

> W'bat it Costs to Start a Local Radio 
Station. Dean Stephens proposes a system 
that costs $1000, assuming a building is 
available. Religious stations all over the 
worid are constructed for fraction of the 
$250,000 spent on each LRCN station in 
Liberia. Tnis author has seen pirate radio 
stations in Ireland built in derelict houses 
and equipped for a few thousand dollars. 
A realistic figure would be about $100,000 
to install a station that accords to generally 
accepted professional standards, in an 
existing building, equipped with new 
recording equipment, a 10 KW transmitter, 
airconditioning, and a generator. 

But here two caveats apply. First, local 
conditions -i.e. mountains, available fre- 
quencies, iron ore in the ground- will af- 
fect transmission of the signal and may 
require higher towers, booster stations or 
larger transmitters Second, assumptions 
about future funds to buy spare parts, 
routine maintenance practices, and operat- 
ing conditions -dust, heat, sudden electri- 
cal surges, power outages- dictate whether 
one invests in the best and most durable 
equipment-which is expensive-or 
whether one buys something else. 

Training needs and costs vary accord- 
ing to the number of people to be trained, 
their skills, general education on entry to a 
program, training objectives, and whether 
the broadcasting system is new or well-es- 
tablished. 

Radio stations of any kind do not just 
appear on the dial and draw an audience. 
Start-up costs should include marketing ac- 
tivities just as commercial radio stations do. 

Radio has three cost features that make 
it competitive: 

• it requires relatively few staff cor.i- 
pared to alternative systems; 

• It puts out so many hours of program- 
ming tliat, even with a relatively small 
local audience and modest audience 
share, the number of listener hours 
per year is massive; and 

• its costs can be amortized aaoss all 
sectors. 
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Grassroots Communication: 

Lessons From a Tree-Planting Campaign 



by Philip Decker 

Tijuana is Mexico's boom town Urban 
planning hasn't kept pace with population 
growth. Residents must organize themsel- 
ves into neighborhood associations to pres- 
sure government authorities and to 
promote seif-help development efforts to 
meet basic needs such as land tenency, 
housing, electricity, water, schools, parks, 
sewage systems, cultural activities, trash 
collection, health care and economic 
security. 

One of these neighborhood associa- 
tions, CUCUTAC (Comit^ Union de 
Colonias Unidas de Tijuana, Asociacidn 
Civd) represents more than 5,000 families 
from a dozen of Tijuana's poor neighbor- 
hoods. In the summer of 1988, the larges; 
neighborhood, "El Florido," formed a 
grassroots communications workshop- 
Taller de Comunicactdn Popular-\o 
produce media works that would comple- 
ment conrtmunity devclupment pro)ccts. 
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To date, the Taller has experimented 
with an array of media tools-newsletters, 
flyers, pamphlets, plays, videos, photo-al- 
bums, photo-murals-and integrated them 
all into various community development 
projects. All the Taller's media works are 
created by members of the local com- 
munity The impact of the Taller's work 
can be seen in the effect that its products 
have had on the audiences that read or 
view them For example, more people join 
the housing project and first aid classes 
thanks to the awareness the Taller's 
pamphlets and newsletters generate But 
the Taller's impact is also seen in the 
process of creating the materials Creating 



within a group stimulates dialogue and in- 
vestigation among (he partiapants about 
the community's strengths and weak- 
nesses, problems and resources. Com- 
munity members who work with the Taller 
enjoy greater self-esteem and feelings of 
responsibility fur the community The crea- 
tive process serves as an effective orgamz 
ing approach for community mobilization 
and acts as a catalyst for forming commit- 
tees for collective action. This article con- 
centrates on one of the Taller's 
projects- using a photo- mural to promote a 
tree-planting campaign 



(Continued on page 3) 



Biological Wealth and Human Poverty: 
A Tragic Embrace? 

by H.Jeffrey Leonard and Katrina Eadie Brandon 



The cumulative actions of humankind 
' are contributing to gradual and inex- 
orable global ecological changes that 
could profoundly alter life on Earth and 
the liveabiiity of the planet. Water pollu- 
tion, toxic industrial waste, ocean con- 
tamination and acid rain are a few 
exam])les of serious problems recurring 
around the globe Tliree global ecological 
trends are particularly foreboding 

* the wanning of the Earth's climate 
due to human activities, 

' the diminu^on of the Earth's pool of 
, genetic resources; and 

* the declining productivity of much of 
the Earth's arable land 

Climate Change Scientists now wide 
ly acknowledge the jorospect of global 
climate change. The continued burning 
; of fossO fuels, release of chemicals that 
: destroy atmospheric ozone and large- 
ly scale clearing of tropical forests are all 



partial factors ^'ithin the next century, 
the greenhouse effect--'\ncxQ2LSQ^ con- 
centrations in the atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide plus trace gases such as methane 
and nitrous oxide-couki lead to a global 
climate warmer than any experienced in 
human history. 

IX'spite increasing scientific evidence 
about the imminence of climatic changes, 
much uncertainty still exists about the 
regional and local consequences of 
global warming. We may see widespread 
alterations in rainfall which will affect 
agricultural practices, cause rises in sea 
levels and threaten the survival of plant 
and animal species Tliese changes 
would necessarily affect the economies 
and societies of developed and develop- 
ing countries alike and scientists and 
|X)licy-makers are just beginning to con- 

(Continued on page 2) 
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F/FRED wants you 

The Forcstry/Fuclwood Research 
and Development (F/FRED) Project is 
interested in learning about organiza- 
tions that produce agroforestry videos, 
filmstnps and otlier audiovisual training 
materials. Contact. Norma Adams, 
F/FRED Project Editor, Winrock Interna- 
tional, 161 1 Nonh Kent Street, Suite 600, 
Arlington, VA 22209 USA. Telephone: 
(703) 525-9430. 



^LEONARD & BRANDON from fjage 1 ) 

template possible responses to their long- 
term consequences. 

Ijoss of Biological Dtversity. An es- 
timated 7.5 million hectares of tropical 
fores: are cut down each year in develop- 
ing countries and the pace is increasing 
Tlie second global ecological threat is the 
loss of genetic resources ca jsed by the cut- 
ting and burning of the Eanh's rich tropical 
forests that house up to three-quaners of 
the species found on the planet. The iroiiy 
of this genetic destruction, says socio- 
biologist E.O Wilson, is that scientists still 
do not know the true number of species 
on Earth because so many plants and in- 
sects ren^ain undiscovered and un- 
catalogued. 
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... developing countries are 
still in the early stages of 
aggressive national 
campaigns to industrialize ... 

Degradation of Productive Land Soil 
erosion, salinization and other forms of 
land degradation are often perceived as 
less urgent than other ecological threats to 
the planet. However, the pervasiveness of 
soil erosion and its endurance despite 
major interventions in some countries sup- 
port ecologist Vaclav Smii's view that "soil 
erosion, rather than climate changes, must 
rank as the world's leading global environ- 
mental worry." 

In contrast to climate change or biologi- 
cal diversity, the consequences of 
worldwide loss of productive land are dif- 
ficult to measure at the global level. Some 
estimat-s siiggesi that of all the hectares of 
tropical ram forest cleared and convened 
to agriculture each year, one-third to one- 
half will show a fertility decline gieater 
than 50% within three years. And the FAO 
estimates that without long-term conserva- 
tion measures, erosion threatens 544 mil- 
lion hectares of cropland in developing 
countries. 

Responding to these global changes 
will be the greatest ecological challenge to 
humankind in the 2 1 si century Although 
climate change, loss of biodiversity and 
degradation of productive land can be ex 
pressed as separate missions, in reality 
tliey are inseparable. Destruction of tropi- 
cal forests contributes to the impoverish- 
ment of the Earth's biological diversity, 



land degradation and significant releases 
of carbon dioxide that exacerbate global 
climatic changes Industrial pollution not 
only threatens human health, but also adds 
a variety of greenhouse gases to the atmos- 
phere and has been linked to the death of 
forests and to reductions in agricultural 
productivity. In turn, climate change could 
lead to a« celeraied species extinction and 
diminished productive capacity of many 
agricultural regions. 

The Importance for Developing 
Countries 

Developing countries account for vir- 
tually all of the remaining tropical forests 
that contain most of the Earth's genetic 
resources. They will also experience the 
greatest population increases. Many 
developing countries are jxDiscd to under- 
30 rapid industrial development. And it is 
in the developing countries that the most 
spectacular incidents of large-scale land 
degradation on the planet are now found. 
The WorldWatch Institute has pointed out 
that in developing countries "human pover- 
ty and biological wealth seem locked in a 
tragic embrace." 

While deforestation and chemical emis- 
sions are turning downward in the in 
dustrialized nations, developing countries 
are still in the early stages of aggressive na- 
tional campaigns to industrialize and 
develop their territories Thus, while they 
are not the major contributors of green- 
house gases to the Eartli's atmosphere 
today, their share will increase as in- 
dustrialization grows and as the clearing of 
tropical forests accelerates. Rapid, fossil 
fuel-dependent development and con- 
tinued forest clearing among the newly in- 
dustrialized countries such as India, Brazil, 
Nigeria and Indonesia could add sig- 
nificantly to global carbon emissions. For 
these and other reasons the cooperation of 
developing nations will become crucial to 
concerted worldwide efforts to slow 
climate change, preserve biological diver- 
sity and maintain the Earth's productive 
soils. 

m 

Dr H Jeffrey Leojiard is Vice President 
of the Worla Wtldltfe Fund and the Conser- 
vation Foundation. Dr KatrtnaEadie 
Brandon is an Associate for Agriculture 
and Rural Development at the World 
Wildlife Fund and the Conservation Foun- 
dation 
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(D}S.CKJ£R from page I) 

Promoting Tree-planting 

In one part of Ti)uana, the neighbor- 
hood name "El Floudo" represents a hope, 
not a reality. 1:1 Flondo is not very "florido" 
(in bloom). On the contrary, although the 
soil IS fertile, El Flondo winds tlirough dry, 
bald, desert hdls. Nonetheless, the soil is 
fertile. One of El Plorido's plnvood and 
cardboard homes stood out from the rest, 
It had a nice garden with several small, 
healthy trees, row.s of medicinal herbs, 
bright flowerft and vincjf spiraling around 
the porch A woman named Alcjandra 
lived there. 

If the group had tried to 
form a reforestation 
committee right off the bat, 
the other community 
members would haw 
thought it was a cj^azy idea, 

I talked with Aljjandra about licr gar- 
den and asked if she would work with 
members of the Taller to create a photo- 
mural She agreed to host a meeting at her 
house the following evening Alcjandra 
also invited other housewiv :s from her 
block. At the meeting we looked at a 
manual on photo-murals and began plan- 
ning. One family took charge of building a 
large, free-standing w^ooden bulletin board 
on which to display the mural. The others 
concentrated on the mural's design and 
content. 

The group decided to employ visual lan- 
guage witii color photos. The message was 
communicated through a basic juxtaposi- 
tion of two images: a photograph of 
houses on barren hills with no green m 
sight next a photo of a healthy green 
tree in front of a house with a garden. 
Under the first picture was written 'Asi 
Esta" ("iliis IS how it is), and under the 
second picture was written "Asi Pucde vScr" 
(This is how it could be). Alcjandra and 
her neighbor Kosario decided what to 
photograph. We took pictures of nice gar- 
dens and close-ups of vegetables and 
flowers. We also took pictures of bald 
yards and of trash dumped on hillsides. 

In addition to showing the good and 
the bad, the group also decided to use 
photos to illustrate gardening techniques 
designed to make more efficient use of 



costly and scarce water Kl Plondo resi- 
dents must pa\ for household water, 
which IS delivered b\ truck to each 
family's plastic barrel. Drinking water is 
bouglit in large bottles The water used to 
wash clothes, dishes and people is usually 
thrown into the yard or the street But used 
water can irri^-^^e plants To illustrate, we 
took a photograph of a man washing 
clothes with his garden visible beneath the 
wash basin. Then we took a close-up of a 
watennelon in his garden Finally, wx* took 
a photo of the man eating the watermelon, 
VCTien iJie images were connected by ar- 



do Areas Verdes" (Put Lungs into Your 
Community bv Creating Green Areas) Tlie 
phuto-mural was tl;en stapled to the bul- 
letin board in the marketplace during a 
Sund.iN morning community meeting The 
group set up a table next to the photo- 
mural and invited children lo draw pic- 
tures of what their neighborhood would 
look like if there were more tree-^ gardens 
and flowers Tlie drawings were tacked up 
to frame the inurai Alcjandra and her 
neighbors also stood by to explain the 
details of the campaign and to take down 
the names and addresses of people inter- 




rows, they represented a cause -and- effect 
relationship, between the water saved 
from washing clothes and the watermelon 
VC'e also took a picture of Rosario throwing 
a bucket of used water into the street and a 
picture of Alcjandra throwing a bucket of 
used water at the base of a tree. Since 
many community members have had few 
years of formal schooling, a basic visual 
language was appropriate. We wrc^te "No" 
beneath the first image, we wrote "Si" 
beneath the second. 

Tlien the group met to edit the photos, 
to write the text and to lay out the mural 
The group decided on several slogans, 
such as "Luchemos por un Flondo . 
'Flondo'" (Let s NX'ork for a Community' 
In Bloom), "Transforma lo Seco en Verde, 
lo Triste en Alegre" (Transform the Dry 
into Green, the Sad into Happy'); and 
?6nle Pulmones a tu Comunidad, Crean- 



Community members view a photo-mural 

ested in helping out The mural was hung 
on three consecutive Sundays, until it be- 
came too tattered to use again 

The photo-mural was seen by several 
hundred neighbors People strolled by, all 
day long, stopping to look at it Tlie mural 
was almost always read and viewed collec- 
tively -unlike newsletters, which are under- 
stood alone Small groups would gather 
around, discuss the photos and make com- 
ments while other groups listened and 
responded. 

The Impact of the Process 

Evaluating the impact of the photo- 
mural was not just a matter of measuring 
the number of neighbors who signed the 
mailing list or the number who came to 
subsequent meetings Instead, the biggest 

(Coyitmtwd on page 4) 
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Traditional Theatre and 
Environment 

In 1986, the Asian Mass Communica- 
tion Research and Information Centre 
(AMIC) initiated a project to test the 
feasibrity of using traditional folk media 
to communicate environmental mes- 
sages to mass audiences With support 
from the United Nations Environment 
Programme (UNEP), the project 
evaluated the effectivenes.s of traditional 
theatre to generate awaieness of en- 
vironmental issues through traditional 
stor^'lines, di '^ogues, songs, skits, rid- 
dles and dci .es 

The project was conducted in three 
countries. In Indonesia, environmental 
messages were presented to local 
audiences through ketoprak performan- 
ces-characterized by comic satire, so- 
cial criticism, colorful costumes and 
aciobaiic movement and dance. In 
Tliatland, Lakon Saw (sung drama) per- 
formances with environmental themes 
were elevised to test the possibilities of 
using L'aditional media combined with a 
mass medium to reach large audiences. 
And in th? Philippines, messages weie 
integrated into traditional dula (folk 
drama) the^^^tre-dulang nakakatawa 
(comic sketches), balagtasan (debate in 
verse), kuwer tuhan (storytelling), tula 
(folk poetry); tala-dula (drama in poetic 
form), andbugtjngan (riddles). 

A summary of the project Using 
Traditional Media in Environmental 
Communication b> Victor T. Valbuena 
(Occasional Paper No. 21) is available 
from AMIC. This publication highlights 
project methodology, selection of media 
and performing groups, production 
workshops, collaboration with other 
groups and agencies, pre testing and 
evaluation, inducing sampling of 
audiences, simple questionnaires and 
other indicators of increased awareness 
and knowledge. The report al^ ) 
describes the difficulties of mounting 
tr ditional media perfomiances with 
developmental messages 

FormoiL uiTormation, contact, the 
Asian Communication Research and In- 
formation Centre (AMIC), 39 Newton 
Road, Singapore 1 130, Republic of Sin- 
gapore. 
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impact the mural had can b^st be seen in 
the process of creating it. 

llie collaborative process of creating 
the photo-mural proved to be an effective 
catalyst for organizing the community 
During the meetings, Alejandra, her neigh- 
bors and members of the Taller entered 
into a productive dialogue concerning the 
lack of trees and gardens in their com- 
munity They discussed the campaign's 
benefits, they shared water-saving techni- 
ques and they decided how to pitch thc 
campaign to other members of the com- 
munity. yfJ\\\W taking the photos, they 
were actively investigating community 
problems and explaining their effoas to 
their neighbors. 

Most important, in order to write the ac- 
tion section of the photo-mural, they had 
to decide where to go once the mural was 
taken down. After investing several even- 
ings in the project, it made no sense to just 
hang it up and leave it at that. It was evi 
dent that those who gathered to create the 
photo-mural now shared an interest in 
working for a more beautiful El Florido 
The group had to propose a plan for 
further action. And once they had 
proposed a plan, responsibilities h:d to be 
divided and carried out. At that point, the 
idea of forming a reforestation committee 
to facilitate and legitimize a tree-planting 
campaign was suggested 

A reforestation committee was formed. 
MeniDers of the committee went to visit 
government authorities to solicit participa- 
tion in the government's tree-donation pro- 
gram After waiting a few months, a tmck 
arrived in the neighborhood to distnb..Le 
about 200 small trees, now firmly planted 
in El Florido's soil. And the government 
has promised more trees for El Florido in 
tlie future Committee members also or- 
ganized a pilot project in family gardening. 
"They obtained technical help from garden- 
ing specialists working for a local develop- 
ment agency Fifteen families have r^lanted 
model organic vegetable gardens And 
these lamilies will continue to spread their 
knowledge throughout their community. 
(The total cost of materials for the photo- 
mural did not exceed USS30 00 dollars.; 

Making the photo-inuial proved to be a 
creative organizing strategy. If the group 
had tried to form a reforestation committee 
right off the bat, the other community 
members would have thought it was a 
crazy idea. But by first working together to 



create the photo-mural, we began a rich 
dialogue ard collaboration within the com- 
munity. We nvcsted time and energy 
working toward a shared goal. And we 
had lots of fui\. It became a natural step for 
El Floiidu's residents to formalize their 
work by .selecting a committee and by 
planning future activities. What started out 
as a simple photo-mural grew into a solid 
new community development project. 

If 

Philip Decker is the Director of Enlace: 
Centra <Je Comunicaci6n Frontertza, an 
orgafiization that promotes grassroots com- 
munication and deveL prhpnt projects in 
Tijuana He also teaches communication - 
for-development courses at the Unwersidad 
Iberoamertcana in Tijuana and at the 
University of California, San Diego. 



What Are 

Debt-for-Nature Swaps? 

A funding mechanism to finance conser- 
vation activities in developing countries, 
debt-for-nature swaps usually occur when 
non-profit environmental organizations 
buv a portion of a country s external com- 
mercial bank debt. The debt is converted 
into local currency and used to fund local 
conservation projects. For example, en- 
vironmental groups recently purchased 
US$5.4 million of one country's debt at 
1 7% of the face value. Local currency 
bonds weic then issued for 75% of the face 
value The bonds will mature in five years 
and will pay an average of 25% annual in- 
terest. The difference between the pur- 
chase pp :e of the debt and the redemption 
value in local currency causes a multiplier 
effect, increasing the amount available t< 
fund conservation efforts The commit- 
ment of the host governments to improv- 
ing the management of their countries' 
natural resources is the most important 
criterion for success The money is used to 
fund a variety of conservation activities, in- 
cluding improving the management and 
administration of national parks, conserv- 
ing buffer zones in remote areas, estab- 
lishing research and training facilities, and 
increasing public awareness of environ- 
mental problems Other development or- 
ganizations arc exploring the possibility of 
using similar financing to fund aaivities in 
other development fields. Also, debt-for- 
nature financing is not limited to environ- 
mental non-profit groups. Two European 
govermnents have already initiated debt- 
for-nature swaps. 
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Population and Environment: A Global Report 



by Winthrop P. Carty 

How arc Third World editors writing 
about population and the environment? 
Do they stre kS one issue in favor of the 
other or do .hey tightly link the two 
problems? IMPACT, an AlD-funded projea 
of the Population Reference Bureau, com- 
municates population information to LDC 
leadership groups. IMPACT planned to 
focus attention on the link between 
population and environment by asking 
members of the international press to )oin 
us in addressing the theme on a global 
basis. 

We asked 1 1 editors of national publica- 
tions in Third World countries to join us in 
Nairobi, Kenya, for a seminar co -hosted by 
the United Nations Environment 
Programme (UNEP). UNEP's participation 
increased the project's acceptability. We 
asked the editors to work on a special sup- 
plement publication for their journals that 
would focus on population and the en- 
vironment. The supplement, called Global 
Editiony would be l6 pages long. Sus- 
tainable Development: The Challenge of 
Our Times would be the first theme. 

The first eight pages of Global Edition 
focused on worldwide issues. Many editors 
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won't publish articles that smack of family 
planning advocacy, io the first seaion 
stressed population dat?. ^nc* demographic 
intomiation only Tlie theme "Child Five- 
billion," a symbolic Third World newborn, 
was used to write about how societies will 
need to draw on environmental resources 
to support "Child Five-Billion" and the 
other children that will follow, llie piece 
was written in cooperation with all of the 
editors, who requested only minor chan- 
ges. 

Tlie second eight pages focused on 
regional considerations. The editors each 
prepared an eight-page section exclusively 
for their own publication. Final supple- 
ments were printed in Arabic, Bengali, 
English, French, Spanish and Thai. Includ- 
ing pass-on readership, the supplement 
had the potential to reach two million 
readers in 25 nations. 

uifferent Sides of the Story 

National journals often face manifest 
problems of censorship. They also may 
need to cater to special religious, political, 
economic or tribal interests Stories about 
the degradation of the local environment 
or tlie failure of family planning programs 
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can easily be construed as intolerable 
criticism of the government. In this regard, 
It was interesting to see how individual 
editors played the story. 

One editor from Kenya, where the 
press lecently has been under government 
pressure, wrote that "the solution of 
Kenya's population problem seems to lie 
more in a pragmatic approach to the har- 
dened attitudes of the majority of the 
childbearing population and less in the 
area of.. .indiscriminate importation o^ 
drugs and technology." He concluded that 
poverty was the basic cause of the 
environment's destruction. He added, 
somewhat ambiguously, that Africa must 
reduce its population growth, "but it is er- 
roneous to think that reducing population 
will decrease poverty. Only the rational- 
ized utilization of local resources, much of 
it locked up in the energies of youthful 
populations, can create the much-sought- 
after wealth." The problem is presented as 
the poor's resistance to change. "Foreign 
gadgets and personnel nave not been able 
to come to grips" with a complex issue. 
The government, lavished with funds tor 
family planning and pursuing a develop- 

(Conttnued on page 6) 
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A Children's Magazine 

By Jim Dunn 

To promote heaUh. an.c' cnviroPaiicsit 
education in Kenya's prii nary schools, ihc 
Mazingira Insiiluic, a nun-govc-nnicnial or- 
ganization based in Nairobi, publishes an 
annual magazine for primary school 
children Mazingira Magazine uses articles, 
short stories, songs, games, puzzles, comic 
strips, illustrations and competitions to 
communicate health and environment mes- 
sages In 1986, with support from Canada's 
International Development Research 
Centre, the Insiiiuie conducted an evalua- 
tion of the magazine. Using the competi- 
tions included in the magazine as a survey 
tool, the Institute measured readers' exist- 
ing knowledge about water and sanitation 
practices Based on this information, the Ir.- 
stitute prepared a special issue focusing 
specifically on water and sanitation mes- 
sages that emphasized water quality, dis- 
ease prevention, rainwater harvesting, 
sanitation and dia»'rhea treatment and oral 
rehydration therapy. A teacher's guide and 
orientation were developed to help 
teachers use the materials in the classroom 

A second sur^^ey revealed that the 
magazine had a moderate impact on 
children's knowledge and behavior 
Despite teachers' orientation emphasizing 
the practical uses of the magazine in the 
classroom, a majonty of the teachers con- 
sidered the magazine an extra-curricular ac- 
tivity that students should study on their 
own. When teachers did use the material 



in clahh assignments or discussion, impact 

was much higher. 

About (lO percent of the children 
brought the magazine home to share with 
their parents and of those, 60 percent at- 
tempted to relate the material to their 
parents. Newly acquired knowledge 
wasn't generally shared with brothers or 
sisters Girls were more likely than boys to 
discuss behavioral change with their 
parents-usually their mothers. Suggestions 
were received with less resistance from 
girls than fiom boys. 

Willie the evaluation did not focus 
specifically on communication techniques, 
the study cleaily indicated that students en- 
joyed the articles and shon stories the 
most, followed by the comic strips. Half of 
th'> students had trouble understanding the 
magazine's games, contests and articles; 
however, they still enjoyed them. Students 
viewed {he magazine as study material 
rather than as entertainment. Educational 
messages had the greatest impact when 
they were conveyed repeatedly using 
several communicition modcs-e.g. comic 
strips, illustrated text, games. And the 
magazine was more successful at impart- 
ing specific terminology and activities than 
wider concepts or analytical skills. 

Jntt Dunn is a research assistant at the 
Institute for International Research. Fbr 
more infonnation, contact. Mazingira In- 
stitute, PO, Box 14550, Nairobi, Kenya. 
Telephone- 47066 or 47097 
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ment-ai-all-costs policy, is caught in tlie 
niiddle 

Tlie editor from Zimbabwe was a clear 
advocate of family planning and con ra- 
tion He wrote "Economic growth will 
now have to be sustained and efforts to 
keep population growth under control con- 
tinued if the country is to start tackling its 
enormous problems of unemployment, un- 
even development and growth that have 
built up over the last few years " In addi- 
tion, the Zimbabwean supplement had no 
trouble pointing out the shortcomings of 
neighboring governments' population and 
environmental programs. The editor 
focused very sharply on wnat Africans 
should and could do about their problems, 
virtually without mention of outside factors. 

Stories about the 
degradation of the local 
enviro7tment or the failure 
of family planning programs 
can easily be construed as 
intolerable criticism of the 
govemimnt 

Different Approach 

The two national journals from Africa 
were very different in tone and content 
Differences of personality and opinion 
surely existed, but it is difficult to say to 
wh?t extent self-censorship and anti- 
government sentiment played a part in 
shaping opinion A London-based par- 
ticipant, whose magazine circulates in 
English-speaking Africa, wrote that "the 
two major problems facing Africa are deser- 
tification and the population explosion. 
Both these problems feed on each other to 
create the nightmare scenario for Africa's 
future." The editor advocated a "vigorous" 
family planning program for the region. 
Tlie magazine's sister publication for the 
Middle East, however, treated population 
and environmental issues veiy gingeily. Ex- 
cept for Egypt, the magazine doesn't circu- 
late in nations where the readership is 
populariy concerned about population. In 
general, magazines sold in the Arab world 
must be careful about stirring passionate 
feelings. 



Development Communication Resources 

World Neighbors is a private, non-profit organization that helps people m developing 
countries analyze an J solve their own problems. By providing training materials at a low 
cost. Worid Neighbors tries to counteract three basic problems m development: 

inadequate supply of development matenals tnat can be understood by local 
groups; ^ 

insufficient training by (ocal peoples in communication and nonformal education 
methods; and 

'ack of inexpensive, reliable teaching materials 
Word Neighbors offers filmstrips, books and other materials on community improve- 
mcnt, water, health and nutrition, family planning, small ammal raising, agriculture trees 
and soil conservation. World Neighbors also publishes two newsletters, the quanerly 
World Neighbors in Action Soundings^ a biannual communication exchange newslet- 

I?ccc'!^'^"^''''"' '''' '"^'^^'^^^ ^""^ ^'''^ ^^^^^^'^ developing countries and for 
USS5.(X) for readers in industrialized counu-ies. 

For a copy of their training materials catalogue or subscription information, contact- 
World Neighbors, 51 16 North Portland Avenue, Oklahoma City, OK 731 12 USA 
Telephone: (405) 946-3333. Telcx: 5106002674. 
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Television for the Environment 
in India 
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The editors from Colombia. Mcxro and 
Thailand-countncs where family plai/iing 
is now widely accepted- -foriised more t- 
tention on environmental issues llie 
Colombian, as well as the editor from 
Bangladesh, tended to think that environ- 
mentai degradation was the product C/f 
broad economic effects. The Mexican and 
Thai participants, by the way of contrast, 
thought that their societies should do 
much more to defend their own environ 
mcnt. Some of the editors had also asked 
environmentalists to contribute signed 
pieces to the supplement The conser- 
vationists completely ignored or greatly 
down played the link between environ- 
ment and population. 

Future Editions 

Tile Nairobi seminar was instructive. 1 
was surprised at how easily the meeting 
produced a sense of common purpose 
among the 1 1 editors >Xliat they had 
originally thought were national or strictly 
regional problems turned out in most 
cases -to be universal ones. Most of the 
editors brought copies of their publications 
to the meeting, allowing everyone to see 
that they were indeed working on global is- 
sues. In part for this reason, the editors 
wanted more and better information on in 
tcmaiional environment issues to 
strengthen their ability to write more 
authoritatively on the wodd scene. 

Does the Third World press link en- 
vironmental problems to population 
growtli^ There seems to be no pat answer 
My hunch is that editors are often reluctant 
to burden environmental issues with the 
taboos of population Urban environment 
was suggested as the next topic for Global 
Edition. The group quickly agreed One 
editor then suggested global wantiing Ini- 
tially, the other editors rejected the topic as 
too futuristic and abstruse for nations 
whose poor are fighting to survive the 
week. Some editors felt that global warm- 
ing was strictly an issue for industrialized 
countries. But after kicking the idea 
around, agreer.ient began to develop 
global warming was an important and im 
mediate issue that could be made acces 
sible to readers. 

Whttbrop R Carty ts the Population Ref- 
erence Bureau s Director of I^iblications 
Fonneriy, be was Director of Communica- 
tions for IMPACT, 



by Kreg Etteager 

India IS a rich tapestr> of cultural and 
ecological diversity With many climates, 
landscapes and peoples, India also faces 
considerable environmental challenges A 
population of 800 million takes a heavy 
toll on India's natural resources But India 
is taking steps to protect her natural and 
cultural heritages while providing for the 
needs of her people by educating her 
citizens about the countiy's environmen- 
tal problems and possible solutions 
using video 

Television in School 

India IS in a strong position to carry 
out this goal Growing availability of 
television sets and expanded ground and 
satellite transmissions have inc'f;ascd 
India's television audience by over 1000 
percent in the last ten years Many of 
India's schools now have access to 
television and video players So, in col- 
laboration with the U.S Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS), the Indian Government 
has begun to develop environmental 
television programs for the country's 
schoc' systems llie Children's Environ- 
mental Education Television Project 
(CEETV) combines advances in educa- 
tional technology with up-to-date en- 
vironmental information to promote 
knowledge and awareness about the en- 
vironment among India's vouth CEETV' 
will produce a series of educational 
videos focusing on various aspects of 
India's environment as part of larger en- 
vironment education modules Tlie 
modules will also include teachers' 
guides, workbooks and other classroom 
materials targeted to reach Indian school 
children 10 14 years old The project is 
administered by the Centre for Environ 
nient Education (CEE) Phase 1 of the 
project -development of topic ideas, 
production and pilot testing of the first 
module -is near completion Phase II. 
production of the remaining modules, 
their distribution and broadcast and 
evaluation of the project is set to begin 
soon 
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Form and Structure 

A ma)Of goal of the project is to create 
a sense of individual capability and 
motivation among the students. Modules 
are designed to encourage open class- 
room discussion and active participation. 
Students should believe that they can im- 
prove their environment and be given the 
knowledge and skills to do so. Teachers 
are also encouraged to develop their own 
activities and lessons to complement the 
program. 

A network of TV- and VCR-equipped 
schools IS being formed for initial testing 
and evaluation. CEE is also training per- 
sonnel from non-government organiza- 
tions (NGOs) througliout India to hold 
teacher-tjaining workshops. Participating 
teachers and schools will provide impor- 
tant feedback for evaluating and modify- 
ing modules. Plans also include airing the 
programs on India's national television 
netw^ork 

Each video is researched by project 
team members at CEE. CEE has produced 
materials for urban and rural schools, 
mass media, several national parks and 
the Government of India's annual Nation- 
al Environmental Aware, icss Campaign. 
CEE staff work with the episode producer 
'< ) develop story ideas and decide on loca- 
tions The producers in turn work within 
CEE guidelines for length, content and 
specific learning objectives. Beyond this, 
producers are largely free to choose ap- 
proaches that suit their style and the topic. 

The format for the videos was 
developed by looking at existing Indian 
programming and at educational 
television programs from around the 
world. Tlie project settled on a magazine 
format Each program consists of in- 
dividual segments tied together by a 
major theme. Programs can feature seg- 
ments of real people in ac.jal settings, 
puppets or animated sequences. Tlie seg- 
ments don't follow a rigid structure and 
are connected by storylines and major 
themes. Common opening and closing 
credits, theme music and characters used 
throughout the series provide additional 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Environmental 
Education: A 
Fast-Growing 
Field in Latin 
America 



by Diane Walton Wood 

Nonprofit conservation organizations 
have proliferated throughout Latin America 
in the past ten years Non-governmental or 
ganizallons-NGOs-are taking the welfare 
of their countries' natural resources into 
their own hands. Some are well staffed, 
well funded, internationally recognized or- 
ganizations; others are small, under- 
funded, volunteer groups operating with 
little outside recognition However, all are 
committed to protecting and managing 
their countries* biologicjwl resources- 
resources that are disappearing at an alarm- 
ing rate 

J^tin America's NGOs arc diverse They 
cover national park management, protec- 
tion of wildlife, reforestation, enviionmen- 
tal contamination and or^ er pressing 
issues. Some groups work closely with 
their governments, implementing com- 
plementary programs that fill gaps left by 
limited public sector funds Others are ac- 
tivists, monitoring government policies 
and denouncing environmentally unsound 
policies. Some groups have united forces 
while others resist collaboration and com- 
pete for territory. They all share a respect 
for environmental education and recog- 
nize its potential for getting conservation 
messages out to the people who make the 
biggest difference, Latin America's NGOs 
understand the value of erivironmental 
education to bring about behavioral 
change and positive action. In Latin 
America, environmental education has be- 
come an integral pari of natural resource 
conservation programs. And NGOs are 
gaining credibility as effective voices to ad- 
dress severe environmental problems. 

Growing Networks 

In Guatemala City there are at least 14 
operating conservation NGOs. To coor- 
dinate their activities, they have fomied the 
Conservation Federation of Guatemala and 
are now part of the Regional Network for 
Non-Government Organizations for Sus- 



tainable Development (RLDES) At least 
half of the NGOs in the Federation idetitif) 
environmental education as a priority 
Several are planning a joint venture to es- 
tablish a permanent em'ironmental educa- 
tion center REDES has also identified 
environmental education as a major objec- 
tive When funding become: available, 
REDES plans to place an environmental 
education coordinator in each member 
country 

NGOs are gaining credibility 
as effective voices to address 
severe enmronmental 
problems 

Latin America's environmental educa- 
tion programs are as diverse and creative 
as the NGOs that are implementing them. 
Perhaps the most sophisticated program 
IS th'U of Fundacion Natura, an NGO es- 
tablished in 1978 by citizens concerned 
about Ecuador's natural heritage 
Launched in 1980 with a grant from the 
U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Natura's environmental education 
program attempts to raise the enviro.nmen- 
tai consciousness of Ecuador's high-level 
decision makers The program has been so 
successful that, in 1983, Natura imple- 
mented a second phase of the project 
designed to reach government decision 
makers, industry, school children, univer- 
sities and the gener-i j\[c. Over the past 
four years, Natuu has produced hundreds 
of education materials- slide programs, 
television spots and programs, booklets on 
Ecuador's flora and fauna, a complete 
primary school curriculum in collaboration 
with the Ministry of Education, a series of 
educational posters, radio programs and a 
comprehensive profile of the state of 
Ecuador's environment Natura has also 
sponsored numerous seminars and con- 
ferences including Ecuador's first national 
congress on the environment in 1987 

Using Radio for tlie Environment 

Of the media used in its education cam- 
paigns, Fundaci6n Natura's radio series 
deserves special highliglit. Composed of 
12 thirteen -minute presentations, the pro- 
gram Mister Halley Superstar broadcasts 
conversations between Halley's Comet and 
a satellite as they lament the environmen- 
tal demise of planet Earth. The comet and 
the satellite discuss the changes that Mister 



Halley has seen on Earth as he passes by 
c\'er\ 76 > ears, Senes inks mckide "Drown- 
ing in Trash" nnd 'What Will the Future 
Bring?" Mister Halley has also been trans- 
lated into Portuguese for use in Brazil, 

Equally creative is the series Amergildo 
and His Tmck In this program of 64 four- 
minute presentations, environmental mes- 
sages -are communicated by Amergildo, a 
truck driNcr who picks up various pas- 
sengers as he drives around Ecuado*". 
Amergildo shares his observations about 
Ecuador's deteriorating environment with 
his passengers and with program listeners. 
Tlie messages cover nuny topics including 
the environmental impact of industrializa- 
tion, mass transport and deforestation. The 
language is pitched to the campesino, 
using regional colloquialisms and humor, 
Natura's director of its environmental 
education program, Marco Encalada, a 
specialist in mass communication, is the 
mastermind of these popular programs. 

they understand the value of 
environmental education to 
bring about behavioral 
change 

What makes Naturals Programs so 
Successful? 

Aside from the creativity and excellent 
technical qualities of the materials 
produced, Natura's success is a result of a 
conscious effort to analyze its target 
audience and tailor its programs to ther 
needs and priorities. Natura didn i under- 
take its education programs with precon- 
ceived notions of what had to be 
communicated or how best to communi- 
cate Its messages Instead, Natura re- 
searched how people best receive 
information. Findings were documented, 
analyzed and stored in a database that be- 
came integral to project design All of the 
radio programs were pilot tested before 
final dissemination and were followed up 
with evaluation questionnaires. As an in- 
dication of the program's effectiveness, 
100% percent of 45 radio stations sujveyed 
indicated that Natura's radio programs 
were appropriate for their audiences. 

Reaching Rural Communities 

By Natura's own admission, the areas 
not adequately reached have been mral 

(Continued on page 9) 
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communities. Natura doesn't have the staff 
or resources to maint.^«n a strong presence 
in rural Ecuador As a national l rgani/a 
lion based in Quito, it is difficult for Natura 
to implement effective programs in rural 
areas. This is not uncommon for conserva- 
tion NGOs. Some national NGOs are tack- 
ling the challenge by establishing 
environnriental education programs in rural 
communities through alliances with 
development assistance or3a nidations For 
example, Bolivia's Center for Interdiscipli 
nary Q)mmunity Studies (CI EC) has joined 
forces with the Bolivian League in Defense 
of the Environment (LIDEMA), an associa- 
tion of conservation groups established 'n 
La Paz in 1985. An NGO dedicated to re- 
searching social factors that influence rural 
life, CIEC has teamed up with another 
LIDEMA m^^mbcr, the Beni Research Sta- 
tion, to cany out environmental education 
programs in the Beni Biosphere Reserve. 
With funding from the World Wildlife 
Fund and Conservation Internaiional, CIEC 
has developed a multiphase project to diag- 
nose the socio-educational status of school- 
age and adult individuals in the Beni 
Reserve area to develop environmental 
education programs in 1 1 schools and to 
urain teachers in environmental, health and 
community organization issues Extension 
services, public awareness and education 
programs are also planned. CIEC relies on 
the Beni Research Station for the ecologi- 
cal content of the program. The Research 
Station in turn benefits from CIEC's exper- 
tise in understanding and working with 
rural communities. Such alliances are criti- 
cal to the effective protection of wild areas 
where sensitivity to h'lman needs must be 
balanced with long-term ecological 
oriorities. 

Rural-b/^d Conservation Group* 

In the last few years, there has bcc*. a 
surge in the number of mral -based conser- 
vation groups that are undertaking their 
own environmental education programs 
on local and highly effective scales The ex- 
amples given here are only the tip of the 
iceberg and the influence of these groups 
is just beginning to emerge. These groups 
have begun to develop specialized 
materials such as coloring books, short 
stories, posters and booklets addressing 
the environmental problems of local com- 
munities. As alliances bcT^vcen develop- 
ment NGOs and conser'ation groups 




increase and grow stronger, there is room 
for optimism. Tlie growing wealth of crea- 
ti\c environmental education materials 
and prugr.inift in Latin America hu.T iKgun 
to have an impact and nia> begin to uut 
run the pace uf env ironmcntal Jcstructiun. 

Diane Vi'alton Wood is Director of Ixitin 
American and Cahbbean I^grams at the 
World Wildlife Fund More detailed infor- 
mation about Fundacidn Naturals 
programs can be found in Final Evalua- 
tion of Fnvironmental Education 
Project II and Mid-Term Formative 
El iJuation of Environmental Educa- 
tion Project EDUNAT II produced for 
USAID/Ecuador 



\% ^^^jokr^ 

•S^- Tree Growing by Rural People ( 1 988) 
i.*ghlights forestr}' activities that direct' 
benefit rural peoples in developing 
countries The book is divided into three 
parts: I ) Trees in the Rural Context; 
2) Strategies to Encourage Local Tree Grow- 
ing, and 3) Developing a Sound Basis for 
the Introduaion of Rural Forestry Innova- 
tions. Available for US$9.00 in English, 
Fiench and Spanish from FAG Distribution 
and Sales, Via delle Terme di Caracalla, 
00100 Rome, Italy. 

^'^ Also from the FAG, Community 
Forestry, l£SSOnsfrom Case Studies in Asia 
and the Pacific Region explores social and 
technical issues that are keys to com- 
munity forestry success. Tliirteen case 
studies cover lessons learned from India, 
Indonesia, Korea, Nepal, Pakistan, Papua 
New Guinea, Philippines, Taiwan and 
Tliailand. To order, contact the Regional 
Forestry GfTicer, FAG Regional Gffice for 
Asia and the Pacific, Maliwan Mansion, 
Phra Atit "^oad, Bangkok i0200, Tliailand 

Conference for 
Environmental NGOs 

Environmental F^i. cation for Sus- 
tainable Dei^lopmt. /' the theme of a 
conference planned this fall by the Inter 
national Society for Environmental 
Education. The conference will be held 
October 3 through 6, 1989 in Goa, 
India. 

For more information, contact- Dr 
Desh Bandhu, P G Box "'033, New 
Delhi, India 1 1 00 02 
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continuitN In thus vvav , the maga^anc for 
mat rciuaii..^ cohesive while alluv\ing for 
crcatiN it\ (>f indi> idual program producers. 

Tlic first video >%as produced and 
directed by noied Indian filmmaker Sai 
Paran)pye Tlie \idcw lells the stor) of 
Somu, a young villa^jcr and his cow Drakhi 
^lien a prolonged drought severely affects 
his village, Somu is forced to take the cow 
to a public cattle camp. During his journey, 
Somu learns about drought, its effects on 
the environment and how he can help his 
\ illagc prepare for the next one "Drakhi" 
was completed earlier this year 

Essential Lessons about the 
Environment 

Prin* materials that expand the ideas ex- 
presse 1 in the videos are developed at the 
CEE Mat'^r.ais irclude teachers* guides, 
workbooks and activity plans for the class- 
room Like the videos, the print materials 
are designed to stand alone However, 
using the videos and print materials 
together will yield maximum benefits, 
especially when teachers have been 
trained to use the materials at project 
workshops As part of the project, CEETV 
has developed Essential Ijearningin En- 
vironmental FMiication, a handbook con- 
taining over 600 environment lesson ideas. 
Used to develop CEETV program content 
and objectives. Essential Learning will 
soon be available in book form anc^ as a 
computer database from the National As- 
sociation of Environmental Educators 
(NAEE) late in 1989. Another resource, Ev- 
periences of Children 5 Television, 
developed by CEETV, compiles findings 
and opinions from the field of children's 
educational TV worldwide. No doubt 
CEE'iV will serve as a model for future ef- 
forts, but CEETV addresses only one 
aspect of the need for educational 
television programs that address environ- 
mental, political and social problems 
lliere is much room for further work, 

Kreg Ettenger is a research assistant 
and Master 's deg*'ee candidate in environ - 
mental communication at the State Univer- 
sityofNew York,(SVNY) Syracuse CEETV 
is a collaborative effort of the Centre for En- 
iHronment Education (CEE) in Ah- 
medabad, India and the State University of 
New York, College of Environmental 
Science and Forestry^ (ESF) in Syracuse, 
New York USA. Tf)e US. Aigency for In tenia- 
tiomil Development also support: Ihe 
project. 
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Tfje Chonogololo Club: 
; Environmental Education 
I On the Air 

Since 1953, the Wildlife Conserva- 
tion Society of Zambia (WCSZ) has 
p omoted consen'ation awareness 
whenever manpower, skills, money and 
enthusiasm have allowed. In 1981, 
WCSZ began broadcasting the 
Chonogololo Club of the Air (CCO A), a 
30-minute weekly conservation radio 
program in English for primar>' school , 
age children Tlie broadcasts are based j 
on Chonogololo Magazine, an environ- 
mental education program that provides 
basic information about nature and con- 
ser\'ation to young people. The 
magazine and radio programs are or- 
ganized in tbi-ee-year, 18-issue cycles, 
to keep costs down. Over 8(X) primary 
and 100 secondary schools receive 
regular issues of the magazine, accom- 
panied by teachers' guides. 

WCSZ relies on sponsorship, dona- 
tions and membership subscriptions for 
funding. From scriptwritingto record- 
ing, WCSZ staff volunteer their time and 
skills to produce the radio programs In 
addition to school students, CCOA 
reaches children who cannot go to 
school to Ic m about conservation Ai> 
of December 31, 1988 membership 
stood at 18,332. In 1987, WCSZ began 
producing the programs in two local 
languages, boosting annual member- 
ship totals by well over 200?^ An 
analysis of addresses showed increased 
membership came from the regions 
where the local languages were 
spoken But because of financial con- 
straints, the programs were discon- 
tinued Increased sponsorship has seen 
the re -introduction of one of the 
programs (in Bemba). Tlic Society also 
produces an array of educational 
materials, encourages members to par- 
ticipate in research surveys, provides a 
weekly conservation column to the na- 
tional Sunday newspaper and produces 
the Society's official magazine. A smaii 
library of l6 mm films and slide shows 
is maintained at the national office As 
an added service to the clubs, WCSZ 
also operates a bus to transport mem- 
bers on field trips Contact the Wildlife 
Conservation Society of Zambia, P O 
Pox 30255, Lusaka, Zambia. Telephone 
254226 



Pesticide Communication in the 




Flipchart developed in Nicaragua sparks discussion in Ecuador. 



Much of the attention environmental issues have received in industrialized countries 
in the last few years has increased public awareness and pressured changes in legislation 
and industry Here Merri Weinger describes a communication project that increased 
Nicaraguans' awareness about an emironmental issue. More irtiportantly, the project 
also succeeded in bringing about positii^ behavioral change something that many 
developed countries' emironmental awareness campaigns have yet to undertake. 



by Merri Weingr 

In a community near Leon, Nicaragua, a 
fifteen-year-old boy was applying methyl 
parathion to his father's small parcel of cot- 
ton using a backpack sprayer He began to 
feel nauseous in the morning. Wlien he 
returned home at the end of tlie day, he 
still felt ill and went to bed. By the time his 
father got home that evening, the boy was 
dead 

This IS not an uncommon story in 
Nicaragua, where the incidence of human 
poisoning and deaths is one of the highest 
in the developing world Historically, pes- 
ticide use in Central America has been con- 
centrated in cotton production As the 
region's leading producer of cotton, 
Nicaragua also leads Central America in 
the volume of pesticides used-with 
dramatic consequences for both the 
human population and the environment. 

In 1985, Nicaragua initiated a multidis- 
ciplinary pesticide health and safety 
project involving several governmental 



ministries and the largest farm worker and 
small farmer organizations. The projea 
was financed by Nicaraguan, Canadian 
and Norwegian government funding with 
assistance from several private voluntar)' 
organizations, including CARE Nicaragua, 
the American Friends Service Committee 
and Oxfam In addition to a strong educa- 
tional component, the project also 
developed improved systems for pesticide 
mixing and loading, for medical monitor- 
ing to screen workers for overexposure to 
pesticides and for data collection and 
record keeping 

Educating Workers and tlie 
Community 

Project educators were challenged to 
develop effective and creative methods 
and materials for reaching farm workers 
and the community with informatio i about 
pesticides, their ha^fards and safe use. The 
information had to be accessible to large 
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numbers of pesticide users with low lc\cls 
of literacy To provide more than one 
source of information, the educational pro- 
gram developed curriculum materials and 
conducted workshops to train trainers or 
"multipliers' -technicians, health educators 
and inspectors who could spread infunna- 
tion within tpcir communities. Tliesc new 
trainers helped train hundreds of farm 
workers and health pro.noters. 

In coordination with the farm workers 
union, posters were also dc\'Cloped using 
photographs to present hazard information 
and safety guidelines. This article focuses 
on worker education, but the broader com- 
munication strategy also included radio 
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Drawing 1 



public service announcements, spcLjal 
programs on pesticides by popular radio 
artists, newspaper intcrvjcv\s with 
Nicaraguan project staff and the develop- 
ment of a pesticide curriculum for schools. 



Popular Education Methods 

The methodology which shaped the 
program, known as popular education, has 
become quite familiar in Nicaragua. It is a 
collective or group process, where the 
teacher and student.. Icam together, focus- 
ing on the concrete experiences of the par- 
ticipants and reflecting on these 
experiences to effect posit. change 
Project educators utilized this approach in 
the development of curricula and 
materials They also needed visual educa- 
tional tools that were easily portable for 
use in the ficLl and m conjunction with 
medical screening A flipchart was 
dCcSigncd and then assembled by par- 
ticipants in one of the training-of-trainers 
workshops. The flipchart included 18 draw- 
ings that used familiar images or problenis 
to convey the health risks of pesticide ex- 
posure, common causes of poisoning and 
prevention advice Designed for use as dis- 



cussion starters, each picture had specific 
objectives and key questions that were out- 
lined in an accompany ing guide for instruc 
ti>rs. 

Some of the drawings were designed to 
ide factual infomiation Drawing 1-- 

picting one route of entry of pesticides 
into the bod\ -vvas used to pro\ide infor- 
mation and to generate analysis of how 
people are poisoned and what can be 
done about it A scries of inductive ques- 
tions invited participants to identify the 
problem, project themselves into tlie situa- 
tion presented, discuss their own expcrien 
ces, analyze the causes of problems and 
suggest strategies to address them 

Pictures are most effective when they 
mirror the realicy of the learners. Par- 




Drawing 2 



ticipants arc more likely to analyze and 
identify with situations that portray scenes, 
actions and characters that arc similar to 
themselves. Drawing 2 was inspired by a 
photograph of two children bathing m an 
old pesticides barrel. The introduction of 
two or more people into a drawing-Draw- 
ing 3. two people entering a recently 
sprayed field -encourages discussion of 
suspected motivation and feelings "NXTiy is 
she reading the sign^ VCTiy did he go right 
m^" With effectne visual images, the same 
picture may trigger a variety of discussions 
depending upon the group 

Interactive Training 

Tlie training component of the program 
was equally interactive One of the basic 
principles uf popular education is that 
learniiig is most successful when it's acti\e 
and participatory. In the classes, many of 
which were conducted on farms, the in- 
structors acknowledged training 
participants' experience by inviting \olun- 
teers to demonstrate their knowledge, the 
correct use of the backpack sprayer or 
how^ to dress for working with pesticides. 
During demonstrations, classmates offered 
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itdvice and jokingly critiqued their peers* 
perfornvances, leading to a lively intei- 
change Other skills were taught using role 
plays or scenanos. For example, two volun- 
teers were asked to come to th'.' aid of a 
third who had been doused with pes- 
ticides in the field They advised him to 
remove his contaminated clothing and 
wash with soap and water 

Both trainers and farm workers learned 
to read pesticide labels in small groups 
Wlierc literacy skills were hmited, readers 
assigned to each group read the labels out 
loud and led discussions on what the 
labels meant Participants were also en- 
couraged to use warning symbols and 
color codes to assess the relative hazards 
of products 




Drawing 3 



Based on their experiences, trainers 
were encouraged to develop their own 
educational materials, suci. as posters or 
games, for use in their communities A 
very successful puppet show entitled "It's 
Better to Prevent than Lament" became the 
finale fur tne program, with both the pup- 
pets and scr.pi created by trainers Tlie 
story, typically enough, involved a con- 
scientious worker and a careless worker 
The careless worker goes to work with a 
hangover -increasing his susceptibility to 
poisoning -doesn't wear his protective 
equipment, smokes on the job and dies as 
a resul'. Although the story seems morbid. 
It's told using jokes and familiar expres- 
sions -an entertaining delivery of a very 
serious message The discussion that fol- 
lowed used the same processes employed 
with the flipchart to pose and analyze the 
problem and identify a plan of action 

Education for Action 

Probably the most important principle 
of popular education is tliat it promotes ac- 
tion and change Before developing the 

(Continued on page 12) 
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program, it was important to identify is- 
sues or problems that coulci bcvomc 
obstacles to change. As part of the needs 
assessment, the project team visited farms 
tliroughout the cotton-growing region to 
observe and analyze common worl: prac- 
tices and the ways pesticides workers 
could become exposed to pesticides. The 
team also listened for emotional issues that 
might prove to be barriers to action-issues 
that make people angry or frustrated such 
as the unavailability of personal protective 
equipment, lack of access to soap and 
water and tlie absence of viable alterna- 
tives to chemical pesticides People are 
more inclined to take action on issues 
which they feel strongly about. 



Listening to people before the 

program began helped 
identify people 's perception 
of risk and the prevailing 
beliefs that could effectively 
block communication. 



Listening to people before the program 
began also helped identify people's per- 
ception of risk and tl>e prevailing beliefs 
that could effectively block communica- 
tion. Many farmers in Nicaragua believe 
that bathing after work causes the flu, 
arthritis and a variety of other maladies. 
Other farmers believe that milk can 
prevent poisoning as well as serve as an 
antidote. Bathing at the end of the work 
day is one of the most economic and effec- 
tive prevention tools. Although a valuable 
nutrient, milk does not protect against 
poisoning. 

Following the listening phase, these 
key issues and themes were translated into 
visual images for use in the flipchart and 
poster. The appropriateness of the images 
was key to their success Testing prior to 
use was essential. In training, key issues 
were also incorporated into tht puppet 
show, the case studies, role plays and 
slides shows. For some examples, the care- 
less worker in the puppet show claimed 
that he was not xojlnerable to poisoning 
since he drank milk, What's more, he had 
been working with pesticides for years 
without any problem. Similarly, a case 
study for inspectors asked how they would 
respond when encountering the same at- 



titudes on farms Responses were 
generated and practiced in class. 

Adapting the Mode? to Other Settings 

The educational approach used in 
Nicaragua's cotton fields is applicable to 
other settings from Texas and California to 
Costa Ric:. and Ecuador. In 1986, the flip- 
chart travelled to the highlands of Ecuador 
and was used to train agricultural exten- 
sionists there. These trainers have now 
developed their own visuals and use them 
in their communications efforts. 

When implementing a pesticide com- 
munication program, a commitment to un- 
derstanding the audience -their 
perceptions of risk and the issues that can 
prevent change-must precede program 
development. Program participants often 
have a good understanding of the issues 
and should be involved in the develop- 
ment of materials and curricula whenever 
possible. When barriers are identified, they 
should be translated into discussion 
starters-pictures, slide shows, case studies, 
skits-for analysis by the group. 

A multidisciplinary approach is also es- 
sential Education and communication ef- 
forts without enforcement strategies, 
engineering controls, medical monitoring 
and investigation into alternatives will be 
ineffective Simply understanding the risks 
without the legal, technical and medical 
support to prevent them will lead to in- 
creased frustration. 

Patience IS another prerequisite While 
the project observed a general increase in 
the level of awareness and preventive ac- 
tivities on the part of farm workers, nation- 
al organizations and the government, it 
will be several years before these changes 
are reflected in a decrease in the number 
of pesticide poisonings In fact, the num- 
ber of reported poisonings continues to in- 
crease as surveillance systems improve-a 
feature common to educational programs 
to prevent pesticide -induced illness On a 
positive note, the application of popular 
education methods to pesticide health and 
safety is a major contribution to com- 
munication efforts in the field 

n 

Merri Weiyiger, MPIl ts an occupation - 
al and eyivironmental health specialist 
wi*h the California Department of Health 
in Ernerly^ille, California. She has worked 
in envtromnental health, eu.'catton and 
communication for the past 1 5 years, in 
the U S, and overseas. 
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Conservation in 

Costa Rica has one of the best conser- 
vation programs in Latin America, but it 
also suffers one of the highest rates of 
deforestation. Nearly one quarter of the 
country is designated park or protected 
area. But pressures for quick resource 
exploitation caused by debt problems, 
combined with population surges into 
vulnerable forested areas, threaten 
remaining forests. Despite conservation 
efforts and donor assistance for research 
and environmental protection, the role 
that small farming and rural Indian com- 
munities play in rainforest protection 
hasn't received much attcntion-until 
now. 

Production is underway on a new 
film that will focus attention on the con- 
flicts, opportunities and frustrations of 
rural communities living on the 
"resource frontier". Conscrvaci6n en 
Contexto (working title) is a dramatic 
film, flavored by popular culture, rich in 
romance, music, heroics and humor. 
The film seeks to strengthen Costa 
Rican grassroots initiatives in rainforest 
preservation and to encourage cain- 
pesino participation in forestry^ conserva- 
tion. People are more likely to model 
the behavior of characters witli which 
they can identify, so a dramatic format 
instead of a documentary was chosen as 
the best approach. Support for the 
project has been overwhelming. The 
project has received input and guidance 
from Costa Rican grassroots environ- 
mental groups during every stage of 
production. Conservacion en Contexto 
IS expected to appeal to a wide 
audience. The inclusion of local figures 
in the subplot-doctors, teachers, 
religious leaders and local officials-fur- 
ther legitimi7xs the message. 

Interlock Media Associates and Costa 
Rican co-producers Fundacion Argos 
and Comunicaci6n Altemativa Vision 
are producing the film. When com- 
pleted, it will be distributed to conserva- 
tion groups and aired on Costa Rican 
national television. An English subtitled 
version and a dubbed version in Por- 
tuguese are planned. For more informa- 
tion, contact: Interlock Media 
Associates, P.O. Box 619, Cambridge, 
MA 02238 USA. Telephone: (617) 491- 
3111. 
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byMikeLaffin 

A new book from the Asian Forum of 
Environmental Journalist, (AFEJ) Reporting 
on the Environment: A Handbook for Jour- 
nalists sets out to acquaint journalists with 
key concepts in environmental issues and 
Journalism, to establish "a kind of unifor- 
mity and consistency of reponing on a sus- 
tained basis" and to point out the subtle 
differences between general reponing and 
environmental reponing. 

The handbook begins with a discussion 
of broad environmental issues. Journalists 
are warned against focusing solely on the 
political and social aspects of environmen- 
tal issues and are told to educate themsel- 
ves about the technical aspects of their 
subject. The coverage of the Three Mile Is- 
land nuclear reactor incident in the USA is 
cited: at the lime, journalists knew little 
about how a nuclear reactor worked, did 
not understand radiation terminology or 
concepts and did not know which cxpens 
to seek out nor what questions to ask. The 
book makes the imponant point that jour- 
nalists need to educate the public, but in 
order to do so they must first educate them- 
selves. 

The book stresses that the reponer has 
the role of watchdog as well as educator. 
This requires persistent, long-term monitor- 
ing of problems tliat need to be kept in 
readers' minds. Follow-up stories three 
months later are as imponant as headlines. 
Moreover, not every environmental story is 
about a supenanker spilling oil. Instead, 
for example, it can be about the number of 
myna birds exponed from north-east 
Thailand and can require that the reponer 
learn about international treaties concern- 
ing endangered species, government 
policies and the myna bird's place within 
the ecosystem. 

That environmental reponing often 
deals in uncenainty is another imponant 
poin:. Expens may not be able to explain 
the source of pollution or may disagree on 
how to stop deforestation while still provid- 
mg fuelwood for local people. Environ- 
mental stories are often complicated. 
There can be many sides to a story that can 
build over time. Environmental stones are 
usually more technical than other issues 
and use jargon unfamiliar to most readers 
For example, how do reporters deal with 




post-Chernobyl expons of dried milk from 
Poland to Nepal and Bangladesh without 
reference to the number of bequerels per 
kilogram to measure radiation^ 

Reponers must try to balance a multi- 
plicity of viewpoints and provide equal 
coverage to each one even though objec- 
tive validit)^ IS difficult to measure. Often 
viewpoints are highly emotional or con- 
troversial-people's safety or jobs may be 
at stake. The reponer may find it hard to 
remain objective or to avoid being manipu- 
lated. The book also reminds readers that 
the imperative to sell newspapers can en- 
courage sensationalism and controversy 
and can discourage responsible coverage, 

The central section of the book deals 
with technical issues facing journalists- 
sources of information, how to simplify 
complex information and how to deal with 
journalistic constraints on environmental 
writing There are checklists for reponers 
working on environmental stories 

Finally there is a section called "Brief 
Guides to Environmental Issues." The 
handbook devotes between two and five 
pages to acid rain, air pollution, deforesta- 
tion, ecosystems and the web of life, the 
greenhouse effect, ground water and sur- 
face water, overfishing, ozone and the at- 
mospheric ozone layer, pesticides, 
radiation and toxic chemicals and metals. 
Tlie descriptions are clear and objective. 
For example, when describing toxic chemi- 
cals, the effects on people are described 
this way: "Entry by inhalation is the most 
dangerous route. When a person breathes 
in a toxic chemical, as did the people in 
Bhopal, It goes to the lungs and straight 
into the bloodstream in almost a 100-per 
cent concentration " 

The same section provides practical ad- 
vice to journalists on how to handle the is- 
sues. For example, they are cautioned 
against oversimplication." One of the most 
difficult tasks a journalist faces is explain- 
ing safe and harmful doses of toxic chemi- 
cals." Several problems are then listed. 
"You should be aware of these problems, 
panicularly when interviewing scientists 
who often resist giving "yes" or "no" 
answers to journalists looking for clear-cut 
answers Often the reason they do not give 
clear-cut answers is because the situation 
is so complex they cannot." 
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Tlie handbook ends with a glossary of 
terms and a bibliography that for the most 
part includes technical environmental refer- 
ence works rather than books on com- 
municating environmental issues. 

We recommend this small but tightly 
written text. If there were only one book 
that practitioners could read, we would 
suggest iliat they choose this one. 

m 

Reporting on the Environment: A 
Handbook for Journalists is published 
by the Asian Fon m of Environmental Jour- 
nalists in cooperi tion with the V N. 
Economic and Social Commission for Asia 
and the Pacific (ESCAP), 1988. 

The Asian Forum of Environmental 
Journalists (AFEJ) was formally constituted 
in January 1988. It provides tvorkshops, 
publications, a newsletter and clipping ser- 
vice, technical assistance, joumaltst ex- 
change programs and awards for 
excellence. Reporting on the Environ- 
ment contains a list of the national chair- 
men Copies are being distributed to 
members of the mass media in developing 
countries free of charge. Tljere are plans to 
translate it into national languages of the 
1 1 national environmental foru:ns of the 
Asia region. 

Write to the Senior Expert on Environ- 
ment, Environmental Coordinating Unit, 
United Nations/ESCAP, United Nations 
Building, Rajadamneni Avenue, Bangkok 
10200, Vjailand. 



Award for 

Environmental 

Reporting 

The Asian Forum of Environmental 
Journalists (AFEJ) is sponsoring the Best 
Story Award for environmental repon- 
ing in Asia in cooperation with the 
Friedench Naumann Foundation. Print, 
television and radio repons are eligible. 
A cash pnze of US$4,000 will go to the 
winner. All stories published or aired 
before December 31, 1989 are eligible. 

For details, contact: AFEJ, GPO Box 
?094, Kathmandu, Nepal. Telephone: 
977-1-410419. Telex: 2567 KMTNC NP. 
Fax: 977-1-226602 Nepal. 
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Glossary of Environment Terms 

Agroforestry: the use of woody perennials as agricultural crops on a fam in a spatial 
or sequential arrangement which permits economic and ecological interactions be- 
tween woody and non-woody components. 

Biodegradable; any substance that can be readily decomposed by living organisms. 

Biodiversity: the sum taal of all species that creates and maintains ecosystems. 

Community Forestry (Social Forestry), the use of communal or public lands for 
tree growing in cooperation with a forestry deparmient to meet community needs. 

Conservation Farming (Regenerative Farming): a system of farming that aims to 
be productive and self-sustaining by conserving natural resources of soil, rainwater 
and nutrient recycling. 

Deforestation: the mass clearing of trees from forests and woodlands, which con- 
uibutes to soil erosion and species extinction through the reduction of biodiversity. 

DesertiAcation: the process by which lands that have been disturbed by natural 
phenomena (drought, flooding) or human intervention (improper fanning proces- 
ses) are converted to deserts. 

Ecosystem- a group of plants and animals occurring together plus the physical en- 
vironment with which they interact. Example ecosystems include, aquatic (rivers, 
ponds), coastal, desert, forest, grassland and tundra. 

Farmer Participatory Research: direct involvement of farmers in research, via sur- 
veys and interviews concerning their indigenous technical knowledge, tc tailor 
agricultural technology development to their needs. 

Farming Systems Research: a method of applied problem-solving, assessment of 
potential technology change and field experimentation to identify opportunities for 
appropnate technology change among farmers. 

Integrated Rural Development: a projea format in which a project is limited to a 
specific area and target group, but involving multi-sectoral activities and community 
participation. 

Land Degradation: the reduction of land quality' and productivity through human ac- 
tivity, improper land use and natural degradation. 

Ozone: a variant of oxygen concentrated in the stratosphere. It absorbs harmful 
ultraviolet (UV) radiation which is damaging to plant and animal life. 

Ozone Depletion: the destruction of the ozone layer caused primarily by the release 
of chlorofluorocarbons (CFC's) to the atmosphere. Chlorine and other gas 
molecules break down ozone in a chemical reaction. 

Salinizadon: the accumulation of mineral salts in soil. This is generally caused by the 
evaporation of irrigation water and can impair soil fertility. 

Soil Erosion: the process which moves soil from one location to another by wind, 
water or other natural action, often accelerated by poor farming and development 
practices. Soil erosion reduces soil fertility and increases water pollution and Hood- 
ing. 

Soil Fertility: the capacity of soil to supply nutrients to plants. 

Sustainable Development: the concept of meeting present needs while preserving 
the capacity to meet ftjture needs In an environmental context, this includes main- 
taining ecological processes, preserving biodiversity and protecting species and 
ecosystems. 

Watershed: the land area that drains into a stream or stream system, outlmed by the 
highest ridges around a stream. 

Windbreak: rows of trees, bushes or tall grasses planted at a perpendicular angle to 
the wind which reduces windspced at the soil surface, thereby reducing soil erosion 

'Stephen Mitcbeii 
Librarian 



Resources for 

Environmental 

Communicators 



ACCIS (Advisory Committee for the 
Co-ordination of Information Systems for 
the linited Nations) has produced A Guide 
to Umted Nations Infonnatiou Sources on 
the Environment. It lists the sources of 
United Nations environment information 
and UN depository libraries for 154 
countries. It also lists the addresses of on- 
line hosts for United Nations databases. 
For ordering information, contaa. ACCIS 
Secretariat, Palais dej> Nations, 1211 
Geneva 10, Switzerland. 

L' Association des Trois Mondes 
produces a French edition of the Moving 
Pictures Bulletin (sec separate entry). L' As- 
sociation is an audiovisual information cen- 
ter specializing in film and video from 
developing countries. L'Association des 
Trois Mondes, 63 bis, rue du Cardinal 
Lemoine, 75005 Paris, France. Telephone: 
(1)43 54 78 69. 

' BIOCENOSIS, a quarterly environ- 
mental education newsletter for all of Latin 
America is published in Spanish and 
focuses on children's materials, biodiver- 
sity, marine resources and protected areas. 
Write: tlie Editor, BIOCENOSIS, Programa 
de Educaci6n Ambtental. UniversidadEsta- 
tal a Distancia, Apdo 474-2050, San Pedro 
de Montes de Oca, Costa Rica. 

Biological Diversity in North Africa, 
the Middle East and Southwest Asia: A 
Directory* o^ Organizations and Institu- 
tions lists conservation organizations from 
24 Middle-Eastern countries. For informa- 
tion, wnte: Brunn/Montague, HLCF,-969 
Park Avenue, New York, NY 10028 USA. 

CARE currently administers agncul- 
ture and natural resource projects in 31 
countries. For information, contact CARE, 
660 Ibt Avenue, New York, NY 10016 USA. 
Telephone (212) 686-31 10. Fax. (212)696- 
4(X)5 Telex ITT 4900009950 CARU I. 

^ Caribbean Conservation News is the 
quarterly publication of the Caribbean Con- 
servation Association (CCA), Savannah 
Lodge, The Garrison, St Michael, Bar- 
bados, West Indies. 

' CONNECJ^is the quarterly environ- 
mental education newsletter of UNESCO 



(Continued on page J 5) 
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(RESOURCES from fxige I i) 

CONNECT, 7 Place dc Fontcnoy, 75'?()0 
Ppri.s^ France 

The A.I.D.-fundcd DESFIL (Develop- 
ment Strategies fur Fragile Lands) provides 
technical assistance to groups and in- 
diviuuals in Latin America working to slow 
the degradation of fragile lands using sus- 
tainable technologies The project also 
produces a newsletter. Contact Project 
Manager, DESFIL, c/o Development Alter- 
natives, Inc., 624 Ninth Street, >rw, #600, 
Washington, DC 20001 LSA. Telephone 
(202) 783-91 10. Fax. (202) 783-2962. Telex. 
424822 DAIIU. Cable DEVALT 

. Directory of Environmental NGOs i n 
the Asia Pacific RegtoUy produced by 
Sahabat Alam Malaysia (Friends of the 
Earth-Malaysia) lists the names, addresses, 
activities and publications of Asian environ- 
mental NGOs (US$7.00 plus postage). 
Sahabat Alam also publishes the Environ- 
mental News Digest, a compilation of 
news and articles from over 300 peri- 
odicals and magazines on development 
and the environment (US$30.00) Order 
from Sahabat Alam Malaysia, 37 Lorong 
Birch, Penang, Malaysia 

^ ECOFORUM is a bimonthly newslet- 
ter f-^r non-governmental environmental or- 
ganizations around the world to share 
information and ideas about the environ- 
ment and sustainable development 
ECOFORUM is published in English, 
Spanish and French by the Enviruiiment 



Climate Change 
Discussions 

In response to growing concern 
about the potential health effects of 
climate change, the Wodd Health Oi- 
ganization invited a small group of ex- 
perts to take parr in initial discussions in 
Geneva this past June. 

Under the auspices of the World 
Meteorological Organization (WMO) 
and the United Nations Environmental 
Programme (UNEP)— the Inter- 
governmental Panel on Climate Change 
is working on a comprehensive report 
on the effects climate change could 
have on agriculture, society and the 
global economy. The report will be 
presented at the Worid Climate Con- 
ference in late 1S)90. For more informa- 
tion, contact WHO Media Service, 1211 
Geneva 27, Switzerland. Telephone: 791 
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Liaison Centre (ELC), P.O Box 72461, 
Nairol)!, Kenya Telephone: 24770 or 
340849 or 336989. Telex: 23240 
ENIVICENTE 

A.I D 's Natural Resources Manage- 
ment Support (NRMS) project is preparing 
a series of special studies including reports 
on successful local-level sustainable 
development efforts, forestry management 
projects and the roles of local NGOs in con- 
servation. For more information, write: 
NRMS, c/o EDI, 1400 "I" Street, buite 700, 
Washington, DC 20005 USA. Telephone. 
(202) 289-0542. Fax: (202) 289-7()01 

The Environment Policy Institute 
(EPI) pub\\shi:s NGODtrectoryf. Tropica! 
Forest and Multilateral Development Bank 
Campaigns EPI, 218 "D" Street SE, 
Washington, DC 20003 USA They have 
also prepared Bankrolling Success. A 
Portfolio of Sustain able Developmen t 
Projects in collaboration with the National 
Wildlife Federation. 

" Friends of the Earth, 26-2B Under- 
wood Street, London Nl 7JQ England, has 
produced Tropical Forest Conservation 
and the Timber Trade as part of their Cam- 
paign to Save Tropical Rainforests. 

' The Environmental Sourcebook ixom 
Island Press offers over 130 current books 
on global warming, hazardous waste, 
water management, solid waste and in- 
cineration, sustainable development, 
public lands, wildlife, forestry and biodiver- 
sity. For a copy of the catalogue, write. 
Center for Resource Economics/Island 
Press, I718Connecticut Avenue NW, Suite 
300, Washington, DC 20009 USA. 

Roray Fauna y Areas Silvestres is a 
publication of the FAO Regional Office of 
for Latin America Published in Spanish 
three times a year. Flora reports on en- 
vironmental news and activities from 
throughout Latin America Contact FAO 
Regionpl Office for Latin America/Carib- 
bean, Avenida Santa Maria, 6700 Casilla, 
10095 Santiago, Chile. 

Haramata is a quarterly publication 
in English and French that focuses on and 
lands management. Its free from the Inter- 
national Institute for Environment and 
Deve'opment (IIED), 2 Endsleigh Street, 
London WCl ODD England. 

The International Environment Informa- 
tion System (INFOTERRA) has published 
the sixth edition of the International Direc- 
tory of Sources Write the United Nations 
Environment Programme (UNEP), P O. 
Box 30552, Nairobi, Kenya UNEP also 
maintains an environment clearinghouse at 
ihe same address. 

^3 
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ECOVISION '89 

In May, the European Centre for En- 
vironmental Communication (ECEC) 
hosted ECOVISION '89, the fifth European 
Lnvironmentai Film Festival at Lille, 
France The festival highlighted European 
films on the environment and also show- 
cased films on sustainable development 
from Third World countries. ECOVISION 
'89 ^Iso dcTnonstrated specialized 
audiovisual and environment databases in- 
cluding CORINE, ECOTHEK, ECODISC, 
ARCHIMAGES, GENERIQUE and VENICE 
The ECEC supports increased collabora- 
tion cooperation and infomiation sharing 
in environment fields. For more informa- 
tion, contact ECEC, 55 rue de Varenne, 
F^534l Paris, Cedex France. Telephone* 
(33) 1 45 44 40 60 Fax (33) 1 42 22 65 54. 
Telex' 201220 FECPAR 

" In cooperation with the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the International Institute 
for Environment and Development (IIED) 
has developed two publications A Direc- 
tory of Selected Environmental Education 
Materials and How to Plan a Conservation 
Education Program Both are available in 
Spanish Titles include Thinking Globally 
and Acting Locally Environmental Educa- 
tion Teaching Activities, Teaching Soil and 
Water Conservation. A Classroom and 
Field Guide and A Manual of Environmen- 
tal Education: Practical Guide for 
Educators (from Bolivia). Most of the 
materials listed in the directory have been 
developed in the U.S. It is available for free 
from the Office of Intematicn::! Affairs, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, United States 
Depanment of the Interior, Washington, 
DC 20240 USA, or from the International 
Institute for Environment and Develop- 
ment (IIED)-Nonh America, c/o World 
Resources Institute, 1709 New York 
Avenue, m>\ Washington, DC 20006 USA. 
Telephone. (202) 638-6300. Fax. (202) 638- 
0036. Telex. 64414 WRIWASH. 

Moving Pictures Bulletin is a quarter- 
ly guide to films on development and the 
environment. Produced by the Television 
Tmst for the Environnicnt (TVE), the bul- 
letin summarizes the contents of each film 
and gives information on how to order 
films from distributors free of charge for 
a small fee. IVE also maintains a database 
on environment and development films. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Contact Television Trust for the Emiron- 
ment (TVE), 46 Charioiic Street, London 
WIP ILX England Telephone (01) 63" 
4602 Fax (01) 580 7"^80. Telex 29r21 

The Panos Institute works with )our 
nalists, NGOs and decision -makers to 
tackle the problems of sustainable develop 
ment by disseminating infomiation on en 
vironment and other problems in Tnird 
World countries. The Institute prepares 
case studies on sustainable development 
and provides articles, news stories, 
photographs and graphics on develop 
ment and environment topics to leading 
newspapers and magazines in 90 
countries Many of the reports are written 
by Third World authors It also publishes 
Panoscopey a bimonthly magazine on sus- 
tainable development (US518 00) and 
various books on urgent development is- 
sues The Panos Institute, 8 Alfred Place, 
London WCIE T'EB England Telephone 
(01)631 1590. Fax. (01)4368293 Telex. 
9419293 PANOS G ^Institute Panos, 31 
rue de Reuilly, "'5012 Paris, France 
Telephone (1) 43 ""9 29 35 The Panos In- 
sutute, 1409 King Street, Alexandria, VA 
22314 USA Telephone ("'03)8361302 
Telex 4900008533 

^ Partners of the Americas has 
produced A Natural Resources Directory , 
Latin America and the Caribbean 
(US$15 00) which lists over 400 conserva- 
tion organizations. Partners of the 
Americas, 1424 "K" Street IW, Suite 700, 
Washington, DC 20005 USA 

T\iC Smithsonian Museum of Natural 
History publishes a free monthly newslet 
ter enphasizing biodiversity and tropical 
forests Issues include a bibliography of 
recently published articles in related fields 
Biological Consenation Seu^sletter, Smith 
sonian Institution, Department of Botany, 
NHB 166, Washington, DC 20560 USA 

Unesco's Division of Marine Sciences 
publishes the International Marine Science 
Newsletter in English, Spanish, French, Rus 
sian and Chinese Free from IMS Newslet- 
ter, Division of Marine Sciences, Uncsco, 7 
Place de Fontenoy, "'5700 Pans, France 

SPORE, the bimonthly bulletin of the 
Technical Centre for Agricultural and Rural 
Cooperation in the Netherlands, focuses 
on environmentally sound, sustainable 
agriculture techniques Published in 
English and French. Contact: Technical 
Centre for Agricultural and Rural Coopera- 
tion (CTA), Postbus 380, 6700 AJ Wagenin- 



gen. the Netherhnds. Telephone- (31) 
8380-20484. Telex- (044) 30169. 

Tlie United Nations Development 
Piogramme s (LNDF) journal Development 
in Action often features environmental 
news. Development in ActioHy United Na- 
tions Development Programme (UNDP), 
Division of Intormation, One United Na- 
tions Plaza, New York, NY 10017 USA. 

In addition to tlie International En- 
vironmental Information System (INFOTER- 
RA), The United Nations Environment 
Programme (UNEP) houses the Oceans 
and Coastal Areas Programme, the In- 
dustry' and EnvironmeiU OffiLC (lEO) and 
the Desertification Control Programme 
(UNEP). All maintain libraries and 
databases and produce quarterly newslet 
ters and other publications Contact the 
United Nations Environment Progran^me 
(UNEP), Box 30552, Nairobi, Kenya. 

Our Common Future. From One 
Earth to One World. An Ovennew by the 
World Commission on Environment and 
Development is the 1987 report by the 
United Nations Commission on Environ- 
ment and Development. For infonnation 
on how to obtain a copy, contact. Oxford 
University Press, Walton Street, Oxford 
OX2 6DP England, or the UNEP Informa- 
tion Service, Publications Unit, Box 30552, 
Nairobi, Kenya. The Commission's original 
papers are now available to users of the 
BIBLIOL library- database at Canada's Inter- 
national Development Research Centre 
(IDRC). 

VITA Publications has produced five 
books as part of a senes on environmental- 
ly sound, small-scale development 
projects The senes offers guidelines for 
planning community -based agriculture, 
water, forestry, energy and livestock 
projects For information, contact. VITA 
Publication Services, 1815 Nortli ^ynn 
Street, Suite 200, Arlington, VA 22209 USA. 
Telephone. (703) 684-7937. 

The World Resources Institute is a re- 
search and policy organization helping 
governments, business and environmental 
and development organizations address 
the fundamental question. How can 
societies meet human needs and numirc 
econonr.x growth while preserving natural 
resources? In collaboration with the United 
Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) 
and the International Institute for Environ- 
ment and Development (IIED), it publish- 
es World Resources: An Assessment of the 
Resource Base 'bat Supports the Global 
Economy v/hich includes statistical data 
from 146 countries. It also produces 
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numerous excellent policy and research 
reports on specific environmental topics 
For a Latak)gue of publications, write. WRl 
PubliLation^, P.O. Box 020, Holmes, PA 
19043 USA. Regional distributors in 
Bangladesh, Israel, Japan, Malaysia and 
Lngland also carry VCRl publications. For 
more information, contact. World Resour- 
ces Institute, 1709 New York Avenue N>X\ 
Washington, DC 20006 USA. [20?] 683- 
0300. Fax. (202; 038-0036 Telex. 64^14 
WRIWASH 

The VCoddwatch Institute is another 
excellent resource for information on en- 
vironment ^'nd development. The annual 
State of the World, a report on progress 
toward a sustainable global society, asses- 
ses the Earth s vital signs focusing on the 
state of global resources. Worldwatch pub- 
lishes a bimonthly magazine, World 
Watch, that often reports on Third Wodd 
environmental issues and also produces a 
series of policy papeis on development 
and the environment. Recent policy paper 
titles include Action at the Grassroots. 
Fighting Poverty and Environmental 
Decline, Reforesting the Earth, Planning 
the Global Family, and Beyond the Green 
Revolution. New Approaches for Vnrd 
World Agriculture. A subscription to World 
Watch (US$25.00) includes the annual 
State of the World report and all 
WorldWatch papers. (Add USSlS.OOfor 
overseas mail.) Contact the Worldwatch In- 
stitute, 1776 Massachusetts Avenue NW, 
Washington, DC 20036 USA. 

Tlie Wodd Wildlife Fund (WWF) 
makes small grants available to grassroots 
conservation efforts in developing 
countries that directly contnbute to biologi- 
cal diversity and the sustainable use of 
resources. They also provide technical as- 
sistance to conservation and sustainable 
development efforts through the Wiidlands 
and Human Needs and Biodiversity 
projects. With support from A.I.D., me Con- 
servation Foundation (CF) operates the En- 
vironmental Information Service (EIS) to 
provide developing countnes with techni- 
cal assistance and information on environ- 
mental issues. The Foundation also 
produces a newsletter. For more informa- 
tion on ^JCWT/CF programs, contact. The 
Wodd Wildlife Fund /Conservation Founda- 
tion, 1250 24th Street, NW, Washington, 
DC 20037 USA Telephone. (202) 293- 
4800. Fax. (202) 293-9211. Telex. 64505 
PANDA. 
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Cotnmwtication for 
Rural Development 

The Communications Division of the 
Inier-Amcrican Institute for Cooperation 
on Agriculture (IICA) in Costa Rica regular- 
ly offers courses on development com- 
munication, among them: Mass 
Communication for Rural Development 
focusing on radio and audiovisual produc- 
tion techniques and printed materials 
development, planning and methodology. 
Planning Communication Projects to Sup- 
port Rural Development including trainmg 
strategies for Latin American farmers, basic 
elements of message analysis, community 
communication and integration of farmer 
experiences into project planning; VicJeo 
Prcx^uction including basic components of 
audiovisual production using film and edit- 
ing equipment And Principles of Distance 
Education. IICA is also developing dis- 
tance education courses in agriculture and 
health care for Costa Rican farmers in 
cooperation with the Radio Ncderland 
Training Centre. 

Contact. Antonio Cabezas E., Dean of 
Studies. IICA-RNTC, Apartado 55-2200 
Coronado, Costa Rica. Telephone: (506) 29 
0222. Fax: (506) 29 3486 Telex: 2144 !1CA. 
Cable: IICA San Jose. 

Forestry Conservation 

The Institute cf Forest Conservation at 
the University' of Philippines at Los Banos 
(UPLB) offers a series of short courses in 
forestry techniques ncluding: Research 
Techniques in Agroforestry, Forestry Exten- 
sion Officers Development Course, 
Agroforestry, Applied Communication 
Development, Reforestation Planning and 
Plantation Establishment and Management, 
Management of Agroforestry and Com- 



munity Forestry^ Projects and Forestry for 
Community Development. For more infor- 
mation and applications, write Cesar 
Nucvo, Director, Institute of Forest Conser- 
vatiori, UPLB College of Forestry, College 
Uguna 4031 , Philippines. 



Helping Learners Learn 

The Fifth Annual Conference on Teach- 
ing at a Distance will take place August 8- 
10, 1989 in Madison, Wisconsin. This 
year's theme is Helping Learners Learn at a 
Distance. For more information, contact- 
Chris Oigren, Coordinator, Continuing and 
Vocation?' Education, University of Wis- 
consin-Madison, 225 North Mills Street, 
Madison, WI 53706 USA. Telephone (608) 
262-5526. 

Student Support in 
Distance Education 

The International Council for Distance 
Education and the British Open University 
will host an international conference on In- 
teraction and Independence: Student Sup- 
port in Distance Education and Open 
Ijeanjing ScpiembcT 19-22, 1989 at Down- 
ing College, Cambridge. For mere informa- 
tion, contact Alan Tait, Open University, 
East Anglia, Cintra House, 12 Hills Road, 
Cambridge CB2 IPF England. Telephone 
(44) 223 64721. 

Distance Education 
Conference 

The International Council for Distance 
Education will hold its fifteenth world con- 
ference in Caracas, Venezuela, November 
4 10 1990 The conference theme will be 
Distahce Education Development and Ac- 
cess Special topics will include building 
political support, distance education and 
human resources development, addressing 
the needs of the private sector, literacy, 
media choices, materials development, stu- 
dent support, technology applications, 
joint ventures, networking and consortia. 
The conference will be held in Spanish 
and in English This year's organizer 15 
Venezuela's Universidad Nacional Abierta. 

For more information, contact. Arman- 
do Villanroel, Oficina de la XV conferencia 
ICDE, Apartado 797, Caracas 101 OA, 
Venezuela Telephone. 58-2-573-1 346 or 
58-2-5"'l-0186 Fax. 58-2-5:'3"6642. Telex. 
26111 UNA VC 



Community Radio 
Conference 

The Second International Congress 
of the European Federation of Com- 
munity Radios (FERL) wil! be held 
August 6-1 3 in Forcalquier (Provence), 
France. Community radio groups will 
have the chance to display and ex- 
change their programs, demonstrate uni- 
que innovations and attend a radio flea 
market. Among conference themes are: 
how can communication be developed 
in the Third World so that it serves the 
people^ culture: forms of resistance 
against North American uniformity; and 
regaining access to and control of tech- 
nology. For further information on FERL 
and the Congress in English, Spanish, 
French, German or Portuguese, contact: 
FERL, Les Quatre Reines, B.P. 42, 04300 
Forcalquier, France. Telephone: 92 76 
05 98. Or in England: Alain Hertzmann, 
7 Montague Road, London E8 2HN 
England. Telephone: (01) 249 9^18. 



2(nhAnntia: 
Communications Conference 

The twentieth Annual Conference of 
the International Institute of Communica 
tions will be held in Pars, France, Septem- 
ber 6-9, 1989. The conference will focus 
on telecommunications, broadcasting and 
information services. Among conference 
topics: Cables and Satellites Who Needs 
Them?; Telecom Trade: Why New Rules 
are Needed and New Telecom Services 
VCho Benefits? For more information, con- 
tact Gerry jayasuriya, Assistant Director, 
International Institute of Communications 
(IIC), Tavistock House South, Tavistock 
Square, London WCIH 9LF England. 
Telephone (01) 388 06" I. Fax. (01) 380 
0623 Telex. 245"8IICLDNG. Cable 
Widecast London. 

International Conference on 
Telecommunications 

The International Telecommunication 
Union has begun plans for TELECOM 91. a 
major convention on international telecom- 
munications and electronics to be held Oc- 
tober 8-15. 1991. 

As part of TELECOM 91, the ITU will 
host the sixth International Film and Video 
Festival on Telecommunications and 
Electronics -Golden Antenna 91. The Fes- 

(Contmupd on page 18) 
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^WHATS NEW fixmi /)agv I?) 

lival will be held during TKLliCOM 91 and 
will highlight film and video productions 
on telecommunications and electronics 
and their imnarr on 5oc!0-ccon'^n"iic 
development Films entered m the festival 
must be les.s than five years old They ean 
be in black and white or in color Films 
must be either on 16 or 35 mm videotape 
that conform^ to PAL, SECAM or NTSC 
standards, videos must be U MATIC, VHS, 
or '^ETA compatible Entry categories in 
elude public information, publicity' and ad 
vertising, technical resources for 
telecommunications or electronics techni- 
ques and vocational training An official 
catalogue w'th information on all the 
productions presented will be publislied 
and made available on request. 

The fourth World Book and 
Audiovisual Fair on Telecommunications 
and Electronics-Book Fair 91"Wjll take 
place at the same time, highlighting books, 
publications and technical literature on 
telecommunications and electronics. The 
fair is open to all publishers. Some 
categories are radio, satellite technology, 
computers, electronics, fibre optics, high 
definition television and telephv')nes. 

For more information, contact: Golden 
Antenna 91 or Book Fair 91, Public Rela- 
tions Division, International Telecom- 
munications Union, Place des Nations, 
CH-1211 Geneve 20, Switzerland 
Telephone: (+41) 22 730 52 48 or (+41) 22 
730 52 36. Telex. +421 000 uit ch. Fax. 
Ml) 22 733 72 56. 

/ L . 

Low Cost Health Materials 

Teaching Aids At Low Cost (TALC) has 
an extensive list of health education 
materials available to developing countries 
at low costs. Tlie list includes books on 
health care services, AIDS education and 
communication, mother and child care, 
nutrition and child growth, education and 
communication, disability and appropriate 
technology and medicine. TALC also 
provides teaching transparencies, fian- 
nelgraphs, oral rehydration spoons, ami 
circumference tapes, weight charts and 
technical slide sets for doaors, nurses and 
health workers. 

Contact: Barbara Harvey, TALC, P.O. 
Box 49, St. Albans, Herts All 4 AX England. 
Telephone: 0727 53869. Telex: 266020 
CORAL? G Ref. TALC. 



Films attd Videos 
for Medicitte 

llie Ueadhne for entries in the British 
Medical AsscKiatiun (BMA) Film and \'ideo 
Competition is July 31, 1989 Ihe competi- 
tion was established in 1957 to encourage 
the production of outstanding medical 
films Entries are judged for creativity, sub- 
)ca accuracy and educational effective- 
ness Entries from the UK must be less than 
two years old; entries /rom other countries 
must be less than four years old jMA also 
maintains a medical film library . Contact 
Media Resources Officer, BMA Film and 
Video Librar>', The Nuffield Library, BMA 
House, Tavistock Square, London WCIH 
9JP England Telephone. (01 ) 388 7^976. 
Fax. (01)388 2181. 



Development Communication 
Case Studies 

The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO) in Rome has completed five 
development communication case 
studies- 1 ) Education through Entertam- 
ment: We Bnttsh Radio Drama Senes 
ne ArcherS'An Evetyday Siotyof 
Countty Fo/^ ' describes the uses of 
radio and entertainment to reach rural 
audiences with agriculture messages It 
also explores applications for rural 
broadcasters In developing countries. 
l)Ftlmstrips in Extension and Training 
in Burkina Faso discusses the introduc- 
tion, problems, effects and results of 
using filmstrips as a communication tool 
to reach rural farmers. 3) Perspectives on 
Communication for Rural Development 
details the FAO's t -velopment Com- 
munication Support (DCS) unit, its ser- 
vices and how DCS information and 
training programs are implemented. 
4) A Rural Communication System pr 
Development tn Mexico 's Tropical 
!x)Wlands examines the strengths, weak- 
nesses and lessons learned from this 
highly successful project 5) Rural 
Radio in Mauritania outlines the goals, 
metliodology and implementation of a 
radio project for rural development 

For additional information or copjes 
of the studies, contact: f^AO, Via delle 
Terme di Caracalla, 00100 Rome, Italy 
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Envirotmteitt Newsletter from the 
Wo rid Bank 

Tlic World Bank recently began 
publishing Em inmment Bulletin, a 
bimonthly newsletter focusing on the 
regional and departmental environment ac- 
tivities of the Bank For more infonnation, 
contact Environment Bwletin, Tlie World 
Bank, Room S-5029, 1818 H Stieet NW, 
Washington, DC 20433 USA. 

Hazardous Waste Manual 

The World Bank, the VC orld Health Or- 
ganization (>X'HO) and the United Nations 
Environment Programme (UNEP) have 
published a new three- volume manual on 
hazardous waste disposal entitled The Safe 
Disposal of Hazardous Waste. Special 
Needs and I^blems of Developing 
Countries. It wiii be available from World 
Bank Publications, P.O Box 7247-8619, 
Philadelphia, PA 19I70-86I9 USA. 

Efwironmental Accounting 

In June 1989, the World Bank will 
publish Environmental Accounting for St'S- 
tamable Development, a collection of 
selected papers from five joint 
UNEP/World Bank workshops on the en- 
vironment and resource accounting. 

Coping with Disasters 

The World Health Organization (WHO) 
recently published Coping with Natural 
Disasters. Tl)e Role ofljocal Health Person- 
nel and the Community (pp.92; ISBN 92 4 
1 542 38 1 ) Copi ng u n th Natural Disasters is 
a well-structured collection of facts, advice 
and recommendations to help local com- 
munities manage disasters by explaining 
what communities can do for themselves 
to save lives immediately after disaster 
strikes The book includes information 
specific to various natural disasters includ- 
ing earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
Hoods, hurricanes, gales, tidal waves and 
droughts Produced in cooperation with 
the League of Red Cross and Red Crescent 
Societies, Coping with Natural Disasters is 
available in English and French and can be 
ordered from WHO publications sales 
agents worldwide. 

For the agent nearest you, contact the 
Clearinghouse or write- WHO, Distribution 
and Sales, 1211 Geneva 27, Switzerland. 
(Svv.Fr.l8, USS14.40. Order no. 1 150310.) 
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The "green" issues, such as the extiiK 
tion of species both knuwn and as > l t 
unidentified and global warming, will have 
long-term effects that are harder to quan- 
tify. Most development agencies have not 
yet fashioned a response to green issues, 
although some have experimented u ith 
debt -for- nature swap^ or mounted projects 
to tackle issues in biodiversity. Gene banks 
have been set up. Nevertheless, the 
response to green issues has been rhetori- 
cal rather than real and is likely to remain 
so until developed nations put their uwn 
houses in order as a preface to senuus in- 
ternational agreements. 

Long-term Strategies for Sustainable 
Development: Necessity or Pipedream? 

As arable lands decay and supplies of 
firewood dwindle, it is tlie poorest people 
in developing countries who feel the ef 
fects of environmental degradation most 
keenly. Governments lurch from one 
economic crisis to another. It is hard under 
these circumstances to consider long-term 
environmerital remedies. 

Ideally, countries would develop col- 
laborative long-term plans that would in- 
tegrate economic and environmental 
security. Agricultural, population and in- 
dustrial policies would take into account 
economic, human and environmental 
needs that everyone could understand and 
work toward. In practice, ihc realities of in- 
dustrial and economic development are 
usually in conflict witli environmental con- 
cerns. Short-term decisions must choose 
between death or survival for the wunian 
who needs flielwood to cook for her fami- 
ly; profit and cmplo)Tnent vs bankmptcy 
for the factory that belches fumes and toxic 
waste; or between making or defaulting on 
interest payments for governments that arc 
devastating forests for the hard currency 
that timber exports bring. 

For most of the world^s population, 
therefore, human accomr^odation to the 
environment is centered on sustaining the 
production of sufficient food and fuel and 
access to clean water. Saving whales, 
elephants and the Amazonian forest is a 
concern for richer societies that can afford 
such angst. Do the world's poor objective- 
ly believe that life for their children will be 
belter or worse than their own? Do they 
believe that their present actions will sig- 
nificantly affect that future? If they do, thicn 
what technical solutions are available to 
them? These are key questions for environ- 




mental planners and communicators be- 
cause u IS individual and community 
decisions to consume and pollute ur <o 
conserve and regenerate that uctcmiinc 
the future 

What Role Should Communication 
Play? 

Z Awareness The media have been 
successful in raising the consciousness of 
the developed wodd that there is an en- 
vironmental problem. Beginning with the 
success cf the "Greens" in West Germany, 
a political party whose reason for exist- 
ence is based on concern for thie environ 
mcnt, the environmental movement has 
gained credibility and political influence 
throughout the West. At both national and 
local levels, elections are fought increasing- 
ly on environmental matters. 

Fundacion Natura in Ecuador has 
mounted sophisticated multimedia cam- 
paigns, Kenya has produced newspapers 
for children focused on environmental 
education, and middle-class urban 
dwellers in most countries have been ex- 
posed to media reports on the environ- 
ment By and large, it is uue to say that 
awareness messages have been directed at 
the educated middle-classes. It is also true 
that denial of responsibility is manifest m 
most countries. It is "they" who destroy 
for>,sts, massacre elephants, whales and 
gorillas, drive big cars, dump toxic waste. 
>XTiile there may be an acceptance that 
"we" are responsible, the major step of ac- 
knowledging that "my* actions matter is de- 
pendent on being reassured that "they" will 
also play their part. 

© Community Mobtlizatton. Com- 
munication strategies to support specific 
actions, such as planting trees, have been 
designed to prum:>te community mobiliza- 
tion. Decker's Mexico case study, 
described on page one of this DCR, is a 
good example. Such strategies are one 
component of a conamunity-based plan to 
accomplish concrete environmental goals, 
developed and agreed upon by the com- 
munity. The role of communication is to in- 
form, popularize, legitimi/.e and report on 
these goals and activities 

@ Strategies to Promote Individual Be- 
havior Change. The most successful ex- 
amples of communication to initiate or 
support individual behavior change have 
occurred when the behavior in question 
was relatively simple and susceptible to re- 
search, description and then prescription 
Environmental change is contingent on 
changing whole lifestyles and industries. 
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Individual and community values and 
behavior interact continuously to deter- 
mine the quaht) of water supplies, the use 
uf v\uod and 5uil, the U5c uf peDiiLide^, 
waste disposal and the choice of local 
enterprises. Communication strategies 
must take account of the fact that decisions 
made today will produce consequences 
that may last for generations They must 
also take mto account that the same or 
similar decisions will be made and re- 
made many times over in the years to 
come. For all these reasons, com 
municators must weigh very carefully 
which communication and education 
strategies are appropnate to transfer from 
other development sectors. 

Two Major Constraints 

® Policy. Life for the communicator is 
madf* much simpler when there is a clear- 
cut, coherent policy from ^ hich to 
develop messages and identify audiences. 
For environmental communicators, the 
situation is rendered problematical by. 

• lobbying groups who believe that 
their cause is the most important when 
It is but one of many; 

• agricultural policies which are unclear, 
contradictory, plainly unsustainable or 
nonexistent: and 

• tlie compartmentalization of govern- 
ments and aid agencies into agricul- 
ture, health, population, forestry or 
education sectors which makes coor- 
dinated approaches to sustainable 
development difficult. 

Communication Infrastructure 
>X'hile policy and legislation may be in- 
fluenced at the national or central level, 
the locus of action is mainly at the com- 
munity level Most investment in com- 
munication infrastructure has been in 
national and urban systems If sustainable 
development is to become a reality, then 
low-cost local communication systems will 
have to be developed, sustained and 
operated by their communities 

Michael Laflin is Director of the Clearing 
House on Development Communication 
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Environmental Communication: 
New Roles, Hard Choices 



ByMikeLaflln 

Many donor and lending agencies have 
stated that environmental concerns will 
provide the foundation for development 
planning in the next decades. What does 
that imply for development com- 
municators' 

While we talk about the environment, 
what we do about it cames different 
names, each name reflecting the emphasis 
of those who use it. Conservation of the en- 
vironment suggests maintaining the siatus 
quo or returning to a previous -pre sumab- 
ly bener-one. It reflects most strongly the 
belief that trie planet is endangered 

Natural resources management is more 
neutral and calming, implying that the 
Earth's resources can be managed. It raises 
such questions as to whom they belong 
and who should be managing them and 
perhaps misleads by implying that there 
are scientific management solutions to 
problems that are enormously complex. 
Managers of large corporations also face 
complex issues, but usually have the 
po*ver to solve them. In this field, one 
might ask, "Where are the managers^" 

We prefer the term sustainable develop- 
ment. Environmental issues have served to 
remind us that development policies need 
to look beyond the present generation, 
that we ill belong to the same world and 
that the destinies of all nations are linkec 
Indeed, it is possible that global environ- 
mental issues may reshape relationships 
among nations. Responding to environ- 
mental concerns makes policies of self-in- 
terested isolation more difficult and 
reinforces the need for long-term policies 
rathe*- than short-term strategies :n 
economic and political relationships. 

Sustainability has an evident time 
dimension Some development planners 
take a distinctly short-term view for them, 
sustainability is equated with food suf- 
ficiency. First, feed the world, then worry 
about sustaining the natural resource base 
Others see sustainable development as an 
ecological issue. Systems which deplete, 
pollute or disrupt the ecological balance of 
natural resource systems cannot be sus- 
tained. They see the physical environment 
as finite and would restrain population and 
human practices to levels that the ecosys- 



tem can bear Indeed, some see environ- 
mental degradation purely as a function of 
population growth stabilize population 
growth and environmental issues will dis- 
appear. 

Other schools of thought see sus- 
tainable development in much broader 
terms They place greater emphasis on is- 
sues such as participation in decision- 
making and the political process, the 
quality of justice, population control, 
preservation of flora and fauna, the effi- 
cient use ofenergy andthe quality of life 
for present and future generations Sus- 
tainable development embodies par- 
ticipatory principles exemplified for many 
years by the most successful community- 
based projeas and grassroots organiza- 
tions They have demonstrated that 
efficient and effeaive development can be 
sustained if technical objectives are linked 
to the social and economic needs of the 
participants It is in these terms that we 
view sustainable development. 

How Serious Is The Problem? 

Leonard and Eadie Brandon (page 1) 
point to three global ecological trends 

» the wamiing of the Eartli's climate due 
to human activities, 

^ the diminution of the Earth's pool of 
genetic resources; and 

» the declining productivity of much of 
the Earth's arable land. 

We know that these trends are real, but 
what perspective should we take:' Is the 
world in crisis? How much time do we 
have to take correaive action^ Is the in- 
ciease of the world's temperature by a few 
degrees really going to make a difference^ 
If the polar caps begin to melt, will sig- 
nificant areas of land disappear under 
water? So what if global warming implies 
changes in agriculture? The whole history 
of agriculture is one of change and adapta- 
tion to circumst^^nce 

The economies of many countries 
declined during the last decade and mil- 
lion*? of young people under the age of fif- 
teen can look forwara to a quality of life 
that may be worse rather than better than 
that of their parents. Under the broader 
rubric of sustainable development, how do 



specifically environmental concerns fit in 
with longstanding issues of poverty, infant 
mortality, economic stagnation, illiteracy 
and injustice? 

Should we devote funds specifically to 
environmental concerns and if we should, 
should those funds be brokeied through 
environmental agencies? Or should the im- 
plementation of environmental policy be- 
come part of the fabric of traditional 
sectors such as agriculture, population, 
education and industrial development? 

Are There More Fundamental Issues? 

Perhaps this is simply a global popula- 
tion issue There are vastly more people 
burdening the world's resources today 
than at the beginning of this century. Many 
parts of the worid can no longer sustain 
growing populations. 

As well as more people demanding 
more resources, extra ingredients have 
been added to the ecological mix For ex- 
ample, we have invented new toxic wastes 
that we cannot get rid of. We have intro- 
duced ecologically aberrant behavior, such 
as burning gasoline and squirung aerosols, 
that until now the planet has tolerated. But 
their cumulative effect is becoming over- 
whelming. 

Will we change our behavior? Or have 
we become so socially and economically 
dependent on the new patterns of con- 
sumption, especially in richer nations, that 
we are unwilling to change' 



efficient and effective 
development can be 
sustained if technical 
objectives are linked to the 
social and economic needs 
of the participants. 



"Green" vs "Dirty" Issues 

In terms of policy and funding, we are 
better at cleaning up our messes than con- 
trolling our excesses. The dirty" issues, 
such as pollution and how to dispose of 
human and chemical waste, are t; ngible 
and can be quantified. Tlie costs of ignor- 
ing the hazards of sewage or toxic waste 
can be counted in both human and 
economic terms. Bhopal and Chernobyl 
tragically illustrate the penalties for not 
controlling toxic materials. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Popular Video for Rural 
Development in Peru 



by J. Manuel Calvelo Hios 

I'ouriccn years ago, Peru began its first effort in the s\slemalie and massive use of Mdeo 
for education and training in rural areas of the counir\' 'ihe project was funded l^y the FAC) 
and the UNDP in cooperation with the Centro de Scn icios de Pedagogia Audiovisual para 
la Capacitacion-CESPAC (Audiovisual Center for Educational Sei'\ ices)--a part of the 
Peruvian Ministr\' of Agriculture By the time the project ended m 19H(\ the following 
results had been attained' 

• Four hundred ninety thousand peasants from the mountains of Pciu had attended \'ideo- 
based courses lasting fi\e to 20 days with three to four hours ot training each day The 
courses covered rural health, housing, family planning, reforestation, agricultuie. animal 
husbandr\\ nutrition and water sanitation 

• One hundreu twentv different course packages were produced Each one included r».ree- 
to-five audiovisual programs, as v\'ell as j^rinted student and teacher guides. In aP. 1,26() 
different video programs, each 10 to 18 minutes in length, were produced 

• An additional "'HO video programs were produced on mstitutiona information, human 
resource development, culture and socioeconomic diagnostics, 

• One hundred sixt\ audun isual specialists completed training in \ideo producticn. 
learned to produce audiovisual materials and to run the training programs Seventx 
trainers from other countries also completed the program 

• A total (/f 280 group discussion le.idefs le.irned h{)w to use audjovisuals in the training 
process Manv of these were peasants from Andean communities 

• Considerable research on the adaptation of \ideo technology for use m rural .ireas was 
conducted. Among se\eral de\ ices de\ eloped \vere pedal-operated electrical generators 
and special \oltage adapters 

• Numerous examples showed that the ide.is piesented m the courses were tarried out in 
practice-domestic vegetable gardens, neu .ulobe buildings, increased animal v.iccina- 
tion, restorations. rerop:station. etc 

Why Use Video? 

In 19"'5. Peru decided to support rural development through education and training 
lliis decision was seen not onl\ as a means to increase produ( tion and produtti\it\. but 
also as a wa\ to impro\e the li\ing conditions ot subsisiente pe.isants in real terms It was 
hoped that ecfucation and training would en.ible pe.isants to take belter ad\antage of the 
resources that came within their reach 

Any attempt to promote rural development requires two basic elements 'I he first ele- 
ment is capital -access to affordable credit, investments and equitable pricing policies 'llie 
.second important element is physic.il inputs -machiner\'. fertilizers, pesucides, impro\ed 
seeds, etc The CE.SPAC video pro)eci was designed to give peasants .in additional input 
beyond these two* the skills to help them m.mage both capital .md physical inputs more 
productneU .md the knowledge to impro\e their own li\ing conditions Knowledge and 
skills are intangible and unique the\ do not dis.ippear with use .md. without them, other in- 
puts can be misused and wasted 
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LcUcrs to ihc l-diior 

Your term "siisiainahle development" (in 
OCR No. 65 1989/2) is uiKlersiandable and 
laudable from anidealisiK perspeaue Ikii 
in practice, it has been a dismal failure for 
the most pan The problem, as you point 
out, IS that managers think of now, to the 
exclusion of lomoTOw 

[American] society is based on a cjuick 
tlx philosophy We arc shon-ierm and 
linear rather than long term and holistic 
We train managers to breed efficienc\ at 
the expense of labor, [lo expect] immediate 
gratification rather than goal plan- 
ning... How can we hope to sell developing 
nations on the notion of not forsaking their 
legacy if we are .selling ours faster than 
McDonald's sells burgers^ If we have con- 
trolled our impulse to raise large families it 
IS only becau.sc of economic reasons 
[Developing countries] haven't begun to 
scratch their soil for rich minerals and we're 
asking them to leave them in the ground^ 
Ludicrous' Do as we sa\ , not what we do is 
the prevailing message 

Onlv when we begin to change the per- 
ception of our own people -oursches, our 
politicians and our managers -w ill we begin 
to earn the right to ask others for the same 
sacrifice In the Northwest, the Forest Ser 
vice has cut 8=;% of old growth trees Yet, it 
wags its finger at culling practices in Latin 
America, where 15% has been cut. If we 
won't practice honest "sustainable develop- 
ment" in our own countr>', we should be 
careful about how loudh we preach to our 
neighbors. After all, if they start practicing 
what we preach, won t they later demand 
that we comply as well''' 

Best Regards 
Timothy Buckley 
Sdleni. Oregon. USA 



I have )ust read tlirough a copy of 
Dcivlopnient Coiiimu uiLcitioti Repoit No 
6} (1989/1) and found it to be most interest- 



ing and full of some \er\' u.seful infomia- 
tion. Ho\\e\'er, 1 !>ave lo question one of 
the 'fa(.ts" mentione J in the article by 
Michael Lafiin entitled "Local Radio Hard 
Questions." Under the heading "Ideol- 
ogy", the author states " Go\ernmenis 
regard national unity and integration as a 
priority Legilimi/.aiion of local languages 
and identities often seem destructive lo thai 
end. I'or this ver\' reason, Nicaragua closed 
down the Miskiio siaiion and Kurdish is an 
outlawed language in Turkey,. " 

The fact is there are two stations broad- 
casting in the Miskilo language in 
Nicaragua . It is true that the stations have 
been temporarily shut down on occasion, 
bui not b\ the go\ernmeni Apart from peri- 
odic closures because of the shortage of 
fuel for the generators, two instances come 
to mind. 

Radio Zinica in Bluefields broadcasts in 
English, Spanish, and Miskiio, Last October 
It -and most of the city of Bluefields-was 
destroyed by a hurricane. Despite a 
shortage of both mone\ and ecjuipmeni the 
station was back on the air within a 
week,. Tile other case invohes Radio Tasba 
Pn, which broadcast in four languages from 
La Rosiia near the Honduran frontier until it 
w as blow n up b) the Coniras in December 
198T'. "Tasba Pn" is Miskilo for "free land".,, 
lliis lime, however, ihev had less success 
and due lo a series of lechnic.tl 
problems. ..almost a year passed before ihe 
station reopened in another town in the 
same region. 

As the above indicates, Nicaragua has in 
fact supported Miskiio and other language 
broadcasting as a priority and not sup- 
pressed It as Mr Lafiin suggests. Thank you 
and your staff for an othei^vise \';:!uahlc 
publication 

Yours Snicerefyy 
Bruce Girard 
Montrcdl. Quebec . Ccifuidci 



A Letter lo Contributors 

The Derelopnieut Commuuicatioti Relxnt .ilwa\s welcomes 
contributions to the DCR from its readers l^Tiod'cally, the DCR 
li.si.c proposed topics for future issues Autnors working in these 
areas are encouraged to submit summaries of their research, case 
studies and field experiences Book and material reviews are also 
welcome Wliile the DCR will consider any legible work written 
in English, Soanish or French, guidelines for .submissions arc as 
follows: Articles should be no longer than I.5(K)-2,(KK) words 
Tliey should be typed, double-spaced, on white paper and in- 
clude the author's name, professional affiliation and address 
Telephone, telex and fax numbers arc also helpful if available. 



Pages should be numbered u)iisecuii\ely Titles, section headings 
and descriptions i'or illustrations should l)e as brief as possible. 
Spell out acronNiiis the first time the\ appear in the text followed 
immediatel) b\ the abbre\iated form in parentheses Include a 
brief bK)grapliical note (25 words) about the author. Submitted 
material w til not be returned unless a w ntten request to do so ac- 
ujiiipanies the submission when it is first received. Photographs 
illustrations, tables and graphs are appreciated. 

Future issues of the DCR w ill focus on Information Technol- 
og\, LiteracN, KNaluation and VC'onien in De\'elc>pnieiil. 
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" T(?aching Health Care: 
An Upate 

One obstacle to improving the quality 
and availability of basic health care in 
developing countries is the laci< of effec- 
tive, appropriate teaching materials lo 
train heaUh care professionals. In issue 
No. 6C oi Deivlopmeut Communication 
Report, Dr. Roberta Ritson outlined the 
work of the Health Learning Materials 
(HIJVl) Programme at the World Health 
Organization to help developing 
•(^ountries produce, update and improve 
the quality of the materials they use to 
train national health care staffs. Many of 
the existing materials being used have 
been adapted or translated from text, 
prepared in other countries. But lan- 
guage, culture, educational levels, job 
responsibilities and the types of health 
tasks performed can differ from country' 
to country. H' M helps participating 
countries nate rials to make Lhem 
more appro^^i* tic and . .evant to specific 
country's needs 

The HLM Programme works with 
more than 0 developing countries to 
help them produce their own teaching, 
learning and promotional health 
materials The HLM Programme aiso en- 
courages the sharing of resources and e> 
pertise between countries. In January- 
i989, the Programme sponsored a 
workshop to promote greater collabora- 
tion and information sharing between par- 
ticipating countries As a result, the 
Programme has produced Intercountry 
Netuvrking for Health, a report that out 
lines strategies for developing stronger 
collaborations between countries and the 
spe Jal advantages intercountry coopera 
tion can bring to basic health care train- 
ing. Tnree language networks are already 
taking shape* one in Southern and East- 
em Africa, another in South-East Asia and 
a third for Arabic-speaking countries A 
new pilot project is alsr underway to 
promote the exchrnge of learning 
materials on microcumputer diskette. The 
diskette system facilitates the revision and 
updating of materials without the need 
for retyping and allows panicipating 
countries to spend more rime tailoring ad- 
justments to meet local needs 

For for information on the HI-M 
Programme and its projects, contact- Dr 
Roberta Ritson, Division of Health Man- 
power Development, World Health Or- 
ganization (WHO). 1211 Geneva 2"7, 
Switzerland. Telephone: "791.21 11 Fax 
791.07.46. Telex: 415^116. 



New Tools for Traming at a 
Distance 



byWOl Shaw 

Educators are continual!) searching for 
new and better wavs of reaching learners 
Distance education s\ stems can be an effec 
ti\ e means of mcrciismg access to educa- 
tion and training among people who 
cannot study in r.^^ular programs either be 
cause of their distance from appropriate in 
stitutions or because they lack the time to 
attend classes during regular hours. Dis 
tance education systems allow such people 
to continue their fomial education or to ac 
quire special training despite these 
obstacles In industrialized countries, dis 
tance education systems are increasingly 
being used for in-ser\'ice training in the 
private and public sectors and for sup- 
plemental courses at the fomi;^! level. In the 
developing woikl, distance education sys- 
tems are used to expand access to formal 
education at the tertiar\' and secondar\' 
levels and to compensate for a lack of 
teachers and facilities How will advances 
in technology expand and enhance dis- 
tance education in both the developed and 
de\'eloping worid? How can it lessen the 
educational barriers between them' 

Keeping Up with Technology 

Print materials ha\e traditionalh fonned 
the heart of most distance education 
programs. occasionallN supplemented with 
audiovisual aids But a weakness of these 
programs has been the mi.ssing element of 
immediac> -of not being in Ii\e-time con 
tact with a real teacher, Complex tasks ma\ 
be difficult to conve\ b\ static media How- 
ever, iccent de\eIopments in telecom- 
munications and satellite communications 
are making it possible to offei regular two- 
way contact with wi:lel\ scattered learners 
lliese technologies can also pro\ ide the 
visual teaching aids necessary to support 
comple ' training tasks. 

llv ngoing telecommunications revolu- 
tion is creating a global communications 
network which can offer endless oppor- 
tunities for two-way communication be- 
tween people at multiple and remote 
locations. Although educators are w'ar\ of 
technological solutions to educational 
problems, the rapid development of 
telecommunications facilities iscrcanng 
profound changes in the way people inter- 
act, learn and wwk. After thousands of 
ye irs without any distance communications 



systems, humankind has quickly moved 
fiom an initial six-nule telephone call in 
18^0 to routme telephone, telex, radio and 
tele\ ision traffic beamed to and from satel- 
lites orbiting 22/iOU miles above the earth. 
Developing countries have not been left 
out of ihe telecommunications revolution, 
.n some cases their lack of investment in ex- 
isting infrastructures has enabled them to 
)ump ahead of some Western nations in 
adopting new technologies. Indonesia, 
Mexico, India, Brazil and the Arab nations, 
for examt)Ie, now have their own national 
satellite systems. 

Iliere has also been tremendous growth 
in what can he done over simple telephone 
lines. Large groups of people at many loca- 
tions can talk to one another through 
audioconferencing equipment <-rays and 
photos can be sent cheaply ovei telephone 
lines via slow scan television. Live handwrit- 
ing and gra'^b'cs can be delivered by a 
wide varK ; omputer-powered systems 
that can ivate local video disk dis- 

plays. New ii.odems enable voice and com- 
puter graphics signals to be transmitted 
simultaneously over a single, telephone 
line to a distant PC user. Educational 
audioconferencing networks have been 
developed in Indonesia, Peru and the West 
Indies. Students Trom around the world are 
participating in courses given by computer. 
Computer s\ stems, electronic blackboards 
and teleconferences can span the globe and 
all Its time /.ones. Satellites are oiTering new 
options for distance training. Direct broad- 
cast satellites (DBS) in use in some areas 
can beam TV' signals directly to users, one- 
foot square flat antennas costing less than 
S45U each will be available shortly. All of 
these changes are occurring in developing 
nations as well as developed ones and in 
home settings as well as institutions 

Facing the Challenge 

Educators around the world are facing 
up to the challenge of understanding and 
rt\sponding to these developments. In the 
^ .S , private companies are routinely using 
telecommunications networks for in-ser\'ice 
training, management meetings and data 
transfer. Lirge corporations have bypass^, 
phone cor^panies and have created their 
own satellite networks linking thousands of 
sites. Formal education institutions are 

(Continued on page 4) 
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moving from statewide to nationwide net- 
works that link universities, h'who'.)!s and 
communities. Medical networks link 
hundreds of hospitals together, and 
entrepreneurs are creating and marketing a 
wide range of educational [)rograms includ- 
ing in-service professional training for doc 
tors, law>'ers and engineers. 

Parallel activities in developing nations 
have been sXc^' to occur Despite promis- 
ing pilot projects using satellites and 
telecommunications that have taken place 
over the last ten years, current multilateral 
donor agency funding for such projects has 
fallen nearly to zero Although education 
needs arc more pressing than ever and al- 
though telecommunications infrastructures 
in many developing countries continue to 
grow in size, sophistication and reliability, 
only two or three governments in develop- 
ing countries arc supporting ongoing social 
applications in these areas 

Powerful Tools 

Telecommunications networks could be 
powerful tools to address the scarcity of ex- 
pcnise and lack of educational oppor- 
tunities and resources in the Tliird World. 
Telecommunications could also help 
reduce educational equity problems, as 
well as regional imbalances in skills In the 
limited space available in this forum, let me 
raise a few issues that educators will need 
to address as they consider how to utilize 
telecommunications systems for education- 
al purposes in developing countries 

• Affordahility. High tech is expensive, 
but costs are dropping due to excess 
capacity, more efficient equipment and 
economies of scale Educators must be care- 
ful to choose communications tools on the 
basis of need' what facilities are really 
necessary' in order to accomplish your 
goals? Full motion television is often 
desired, but a telephone channel using 
voice and graphics costs a fraction of TV 
and is just as effectiv c for most uses Cost-ef- 
fectiveness is also a function of use The 
training of doctors, for instance, may be 
more valuable than holding administrative 
meetings via audioconferencing-or vice 
versa. Telecommunications can not only 
allow you to do things less expensively 
than face-to-f "e alternatives-by saving on 
travel costs-l ui can also allow you to do 
things you miy it not think of doing at all, 
such as holding a two-hour meeting of 200 
people spread across an entire country. 

• Access. In most developing nations, 
telecommunications networks are control- 
led by governments which levy high taritl.^ 
in order to recoup capital investment costs- 



even when excess capacity exists 
Educators must persuade policymakers that 
these communications facilities represent a 
ndtiona! re .vii:r<.e ;h.\l .s!u)iild be used for 
social development purposes at concession- 
ary' rates. 

• HffecUi vuess Instruetion sho Uifull\ 
utilize the advantages of the mediL.n. Poor 
teaching and instructional design u ill nor 
magically improve when transmuted by 
satellite. 

• Interacti Two-way interaction be- 
tween instructor and learners must be 
planned and enthusiastically implemented. 
Man> educators continue to teach in a uni- 
directional "broadcast" mode, even in face- 
to-face situations. 

• I^vgfw^i coverage. Regional, national 
and international programs are all possible 
through telecommunications, however, 
political barriers may be harder to sur- 
mount Some governments and organiza- 
tions may not want a free flow of 
information occurring without maintaining 
some degree of control. Educational 
programs developed in other countries may 
threaten feelings of sovereignty and >,elf-suf- 
ficiency 

• Program models Educators have to 
be creative in exploiting the opportunities 
made possible by telecommunications 
Private companies and universities now 
market their courseware to school systems 
and private industry- New groups of 
learners wait to be identified and ser\'ed. 
Quality control and certification are issues 
that need to be addressed, 

• Support Educational innovations re- 
quire a basic core of staff and political sup- 
port to be successful Sufficient, permanent 
financing is crucial and depends on politi- 
cal and institutional support. 

• Sustahiability Applications for 
telecommunications have to be carefully 
planned Is there a market for your educa- 
tional product? Will usage be enough to 
warrant full time leased capacity or only 
part-time rented facilities? Are you avoiding 
the pitfall of designing, a gold-plated system 
that IS too expensivf ^r your needs' Will 
your system be able to grow with you? 

Telecommunications is the driving force 
behind a new age of human communica- 
tion It IS changing the world we live in and 
its impact cannot be halted or ignored llie 
challenge for educators is to harness its 
power for social development and to con- 
vince policymakers that they should receive 
adequate access to this powerful resource 

m 

WillardD Shaw, MD., ts a Semor Ptv- 
gram Officer at the Academy for Education' 
al Deivlopme* ', /;/ Washington. DC. 



Visual 

CornmunicutiuH 

Materials for 

Rural 

Audiences: 

Re-orienting 

Artists and 

Copy-umters 

by Peter Chen 

It all started when I met with Mr. S.M. 
Klian, in the Directorate of Advertising and 
Visual Publicity (DAVF ) of India's Ministry 
of information and Broadcasting to discuss 
the possibility of a joint venture between 
the DAVP and the United Nations Children 
Fund (IjNICEF) to produce posters in sup- 
port of our Child vSur\'ival and Development 
Programme. DAVP is the government agen- 
cy responsible for the production and dis- 
tribution of all government produced 
communication materials and is the largest 
advertising agency in India. It has full 
Hedged creative design and production 
departments and functions much the 
same way as any commercial advertising 
agency, with a large number of artists, 
visualizers and copy-writers on its payroll. 
The idea was lo have IJNICEF sponsor a 
creative workshop for the \'isuali'zers, copy- 
writers and artists responsible for the 
production of health communication 
posters and related visual communication 
materials to increase the artists' awareness 
of their intended audiences and to make 
the posters and other visual materials more 
effective. 

Why the Need for Re-orientation? 

Development agencies, especially those 
in the field of health care, produce and use 
large numbers of visual communication 
aids in their efforts to train, inform, educate 
and communicate health care information. 
UNICEF has had its share of experiences in 
developing and prcxlucing prototvpe visual 
communication materials from posters, fiip- 
ctiarts and flashcards to films and video 
programs How effective are these visual 
aids in conveying the desired message to 
mral audiences' Over the last seven years. 



(Continued on page 5) 
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from i982 to 1989. UNICKF has col- 
laborated closely with the Ministr\' of Infor- 
mation and Broadcasting to orient media 
personnel on the issues of mother and child 
health and to produce weekly radio and T\' 
serials on maternal and child health for 
broadcast in different pans of India. Tlie 
DAVP produces additional supporting com- 
munication materials such as posters and 
exliibition kits for display in rural ar *as 
However, field officers reported that these 
materials weren't always well- oriented to 
local contexts and, because of this, were 
not always effective. Villagers often 
misinterpreted the messages presented to 
them by the graphics and Illustrations The 
DAVP and UNICEF agreed to bring 21 ar- 
tists and copy-writers from the DAVP and 
other agencies together with their rural 
audiences during a 12-day workshop to 
help re-oricni artists to audience needs. Tlie 
workshop was held at the National Institute 
of Design (NID), in the state of Gujarat in 
November 1988. 

I>esigning With and For the People 

Hardly any audience research and 
pretesting of artwork is done before health 
communication posters are mass produced 
for distribution in India.Tliere is little 
thought given to the visual literacy of the 
target audience. Visuals presented on 
posters are normally the artist's individual 
perceptions of what he or she thinks rural 
audiences will recognize With this in mind, 
the first Item on the workshop's agenda - 
after an onentau^ .i outlining goals and prin- 
ciples-was to have artists and copy- writers 




Interpretation before pretest: Woman on left 
girhig blessing to pregnant tmman on fight, 



visit nearby villages to "pretest" (in reality, 
post-test) posters already in circulation 

llii^v exercise set the tone for the next 
eleven days of the woikshop. At first, some 
of the artists, many with years of profes- 
sional experience, felt the workshop would 
be a waste of time. Wliat more was there to 
learn? Tliey had been professional artists for 
so long. Some had held exliibits of their 
works in galleries But when they showed 
the posters to the villagers, the artists were 
surprised to find that their audiences didn't 
understand .hem Tlie audience s percep- 
tion of the ideas being presented in the 
\isuals on the posters was entirely different 
from what was meant to be. In some cases, 
the complete opposite mes,sage was being 
conveyed. 

All people do not interpret pictures in 
the same way. For example, the villagers in 
Gujarat identified an image intended to 
portray an overworked, pregnant woman 
as a won ^n with a bloated stomach carr\'- 
mg pots on her head. The region is a 
drought-prone area Everyone must fetch 
water by canying the water contained in 
pots on their heads over long distances-- 
especially women. 

Armed with sketch pads and pencils, the 
workshop participants went back to the vil- 
lages This time, they sketched the villagers' 
own visual perceptions of common occur- 
rences or sights related to maternal and 
child health To introduce the participants 
to the inc;hodology and to use formative re- 
search in the preparation of communication 
materials, the participant^ were briefed on 
basic research methodology and interview 
techniques Each group was also asked to 
collect basic sociological data on the village 
they were assigned to visit. 
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Some Useful Guidelines for Artists 

Tlie participants then spent the next 
tluee days preparing the prelimir.ar\' ver- 
sions of new posters according to themes 
they were assigned. During this period, 
grassroots workers -auxiliary nurses, mid- 
wives and multi-purpose health workers- 
wcr'* sent by the state goveitiment to give 
the artists *iauitional insight into the needs 
of their taiget audience. 

At the end of the first week, the par- 
ticipants pretested their new posters for the 
first time This again was an eye opener for 
the artists and a reconfirmation that not all 
people see things the same way. The imme- 
diate feedback from the target audience 
brought home to the participants the need 
for the pretesting of visual communication 
materials Some villagers even suggested im- 
provements' Tlie participants then 
reviewed and shared their field experiences 
before preparing corrected versions of the 
posters. 

Before concluding the workshop, all the 
participants went back to the field for a 
second pretest and were gratified to find 
that the improved posters were more under- 
standable. In order to achieve this, some of 
the posters had been redone completely. 
Based on what they had learned, par- 
ticipants made the following recommenda- 
tions for the production of graphics and 
visuals for training purposes in rural areasi 

Preparation: Visual communication 
matenals require proper understanding of 
the subject matter, learning objectives, na- 
ture of other media being used and the tar- 
get audience for whom communication 
matenals are intended Considerations 
should also be made on how these 
materials will be used to support other 
media as part of larger multi-media pack- 
ages 

Pretesting: Before mass production of 
any printed visual communication 
materials, artworks must be pretested on a 
sample target audience and changes incor- 
porated into the final products. 

htcorporatifig local References: 
Visual communication materials for rural 
audiences should incorporate images that 
reflect the local culture and landscape. 

Minimizing Text: Posters for rural il- 
literate and semi-literate audiences should 
have as little written text as possible and 
take into account the visual literacy of the 
target audience. 

■ 

Peter Chen is a Communications Officer 
for the South Central Asia Regional Office 
ofCMCEFin Xew Delhi. India. 
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by Claudio Moura Castro 

Why worry about training costs? 

Unfortunately, it is common for vcxra- 
tiona! training to have enomious costs- 
higher than anybody cares to justify'. Some 
records show costs up to twenty times 
higher than for regular schools. But these 
costs don't have ro be so high. A well -run 
technical school will usually cost only 
about 20% more ilian a regular high 
school of comparable quality. According 
to one study in Asia, enterprise training- 
on-the-job training provided by the 
employer-costs significantly less, averag- 
ing about half the cost of formal vocation- 
al/technical training. 

Is it difficult to estitnate training 
costs? 

No. Usually you simply add up what 
has been spent and divide the total by the 
number of people who have benefitted 
from the program. To be accurate, all ex 
penditures must be added including those 
that are not usually tallied as direct train- 
ing costs such as transportation costs, 
scholarships and foregone income. Capital 
costs are also very important. 

}Xl}at is considered expensive ami 
what is cheap in training? 

In non -technical programs, the cost of 
instructors can be as much as 95% of total 
costs. If students have to stop working to 
attend a program, they may forego an in- 
come that may be just as high or higher 
than the costs of the instruction. Scholar- 
ships can also be expensive. In technical 
programs, capital is the truly critical com- 
ponent in the costs of instruction. It can 
make up more than 50X> of total cost. 

Why worry about economies of scale? 

Most training courses include a com- 
bination of variable and fixed costs. If 
most of the costs are variable, it will make 
little difference how big the program's en- 
rollment is. If most of the costs are fixed, 
the size of enrollment can make all the dif- 
ference in the world. Fixed-cost courses 
benefit from economies of scale Techni- 
cal schools have high fixed costs because 
of heavy capital outlays. To operate at a 
reasonable per-student cost, they usually 
must enroll at least 2 000-3,000 students. 



Are new instructiotml technologies \ 
very expensive? | 

Technologies need nut be restricted to 
the weahhy, northern countries, nor are j 
they necessarily sophisticated and capital j 
intensive Tlie variety of options means ap- 
propriate technologies can be used in m) 
context. And the benefits of increased 
productivity and learning efficiency may 
be needed precisely where scarcity of 
re^xDurces is most acute. Economies of 
scale are very important for new tech- 
nologies such as computers and television 
broadcasting. A high quality educational 
software program can cost from 
US$50,000 to USS 100,000 to create. iMany 
thousands of students must use it to bring 
down the unit cost to the same level as 
other teaching options. U makes little 
economic sense to use these high fixed 
ci'sts solutions for small clienteles In such 
Cases, simpler technologies sucb as 
audKCassettes and conventional class- 
room icctures are less costly. 

How do quality and learning 
efficiency relate to cost? 

In one large vocational school, the best 
quality program was tool-and-die making. 
Painting and bricklaying were among the 
poorer ones. Despite the sophistication of 
Its workshops, tool-and-die making was 
also one of the least expensive courses of- 
fered, while the two traditional courses 
had the highest per-student costs. The 
reason is simple. Tool-and die making is a 
popular course, the first students come m 
at seven in the morning and the last ones 
leave the school at eleven in the evening 
In contrast, the other courses ^ave ver\' 
small enrollments. 

Can we always benefit from 
economies of scale? 

Unfortunately no. Producing 1,000 new 
air conditioner technicians per year would 
certainly pemiit economies of scale. But if 
a community only needs five, what do we 
do with the remaining S)95 graduates? 
Nevertheless, there are ways to cope with 
the problems of market size. Tlie most ob- 
vious ojiiions are to have joint programs 
with other communities, to have mobile 
programmes, or to use distance education. 

Claudia Moura Castro uvrks with the 
Inteniational Labor Organizatiou (ILO) 
in Genorar Switzerlaud 



A Training Video about 
Training-from Africa 

A tiainer has arranged tor a technical 
spCLiaii.st to present de\elopment inibrma 
tion to a group of villagers. As the session 
evoh es. it becomes clear that the specialist 
IS talkiug above the level of the group using 
complicated, irrelevant explanations and 
technical vocabulary* In another session, in- 
terna! conflicts within the group prevent 
op'Mi discussion of the topic In another ses- 
sion, one member of the group dominates 
di.sfjussion In .still another situation, the 
group appears bored, tired and confused 
VC'hat can trainers do to improve these situa- 
tions' 

A new videotape produced in Zim- 
babwe by the Media for Development Trust 
is an excellent resource for trainers facing 
these and other common training problems. 
Facilitation- Techmquesiu Training is a 54- 
minute dramatic video It tells the story of a 
group of African trainers attending a one- 
day vvorkshop on common training 
problems Presented an entertaining for- 
mat, the video recounts the personal ex- 
periences of the workshop participants in 
flashbacks as each member of the group 
discusses their owti training styles, 
strengths and weaknesses. Designed as a 
training tool, the video also discusses the 
benefits and drawbacks of different training 
styles and their effects on groups. It defines 
training facilitation in practical terms and 
demonstrates the uses of facilitation skills in 
differing situations Tlie video stops peri- 
odically to allow viewers to discuss how 
they would react to situations presented on 
the screen 

The \'ideo and accompanying woricbook 
are designed to be used by trainers to 
develop group leadership and facilifation 
skills At the end of the program, the 
audience is able to identif\' common 
problems in training and can recognize a 
^'ariety of group leadership techniques and 
inter\'entions that trainers can use to im- 
prove training effectiveness, lliis can help 
trainers ease common training problems 
and redirect the group's attention back on 
productive discussion of the issuCsS 

Facilitation Jechnu/uea m Training 
was produced in Harare, Zimbabwe by the 
Media for Development Trust with support 
from Norway's Redd Barna. Copies are 
available from the Media for Development 
Trust, 135 Union Avenue, P.O Box 6^55, 
Harare, Zimbabwe, Telephone: 729'(XS6or 
from DSR, Inc., %50 Santiago Road, Suite 
^10, Columbia MO 2KM5 USA. Telephone- 
(.^01 ) 964-(X)3T Fax. (301 ) 730-8322. 
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Who Were We Trying to Reach? 

The subsistence farmer who biings 
most of the food wc consume lo our 
markets in many developing countries is 
generally illiterate. He or she is likely to 
speak a language distinct from the official 
one. Farmers' activities and needs in train- 
ing embrace diverse areas, from agricul 
ture to business. Farmers make up a large 
percentage of the population and have 
high birth rates, high infant mortality rates 
and low life expectancy rates from birth. 
As the productive potential of farmers' sur- 
roundings disappear under demographic 
pressures and as farmers can no longer 
eke out an existence from the land, they 
arc forced to use lands that may not be 
able to sustain agricultural activities, or 
migrate to the cities. To forestall the 
choice, entire families, including children 
must act as producers, artisans, or sales- 
men. 



Traditional farmey^s master 
the techniques needed to live 
imthin a habitat without 
destroying it. 

However Tarmcrs and their families are 
also well integrated with the land. For cen- 
turies, peasants in Peru have run the 
country's agriculture. Traditional farmers 
master the techniques needed to live 
within a habitat without destroying it A 
successful training program for lamiers 
recovers this traditional knowledge, com- 
bines It with modern science and then 
gives the new package back to famiers in 
forms that make the information both intel- 
ligible and practical. 

If farmers' knowledge and culture are 
to be respected-even as imperfections are 
recognized and reduced-and if a dialogue 
is created to bring new knowledge to 
farmers, then, the theoretic**! mt)del of 
communication -speaker-medium- 
receiver-Ks inadequate. A new model 
adapted to the need for panicipator>' 
dialogue is eaUi J fur, one that invokes tlie 
final user of ti-aining Knowledge in the 
communication piocess. 

The CESPAC Approach 

llie CESPAC video project i^roj^osed to 
"recover, preser\'e and reproduce peasant 
knowledge" using multimedia. Video was 
used to enhance comprehension, printed 
guides-with many illustrations and few 
words-ser\'ed as permanent memor>' aids 

:ERIC 



Interpersonal communication in grouj) dis 
cussions ser\'ed to reinforce practical learn- 
ing. An old folk saying characterized the 
process. "If 1 hear it, 1 forget it; if 1 see it, I 
remember it, if 1 do it, 1 learn it." It is m the 
execution of practical tasks that 
knowledge is absorbed and assimilated 

Tile equipment chosen for the project 
had to be low in cost, easy to maintain and 
adaptable for use in rural areas, llie sys- 
tems were also designed to be flexible 
enough to accept technical modifications. 
We first started with black and white tape 
for economic reasons, then when costs 
went down and the personnel became 
more proficient, we began using color 
Each editing unit-two video cassette re- 
corders, two monitors and an edit control 
unit-ser\^ed three field recording units - 
one camera and VCR or one camcorder 
For each recording unit, approximately 20 
playback units were purchased-one VCR 
and monitor with a l6-to-20 inch screen 
and additional speakers The relatively 
high cost of the investment in audiovisual 
production equipment was amortized by 
the widespread use of the materials 
produced. 

Audiovisual trainers worked in produc- 
tion teams of two, doing every task needed 
to create the video programs and learning 
packages including research, videotaping 
in the field, editing, field testing and then 
finally using the teaching modules The 
production model guaranteed both educa- 
tional quality and low cost Forty-six per- 
cent of the audiovisual teachers were 
women which helped to counteract 
problems of machismo In a rural 
context, topics related to fertility and fami- 
ly plannmg were more easily conveyed by 
women teachers. 

Training the Trainers 

llie training courses for the audiOMsual 
trainers were selecti\'e and ver> intense 
They included theoretical material as well 
as practical training experience and 
produced usable audiovisuals In the final 
stage of training, raudeiits worked in the 
field The pr Auction of teaching modules 
followed five stages 

• initial field mvestigati J consult 
ation with the p.- saiii^ to determme the 
themes to be taught and the best ways 
to convey them through video; 

• academic research to develop answers 
to technical problems encountered 

• recording in the field; 

• tape editing at the Center, and 

• experimental application in the field 
with the same peasants who had 
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facilitated the in\estigation and record- 
ing 

Wlien the teaching video was shown to 
be effective, the tapes were duplicated and 
distributed to the training units that 
needed them. Once the CESPAC system be- 
came known to the peasants, demand for 
teaclung modules exceeded production 
capacity. 

Before eadi couise was initiated, an 
agreement with the peasant group, with 
the community, or with the cooperative 
was negotiated. This helped assure full par- 
ticipation and also ensured that the resour- 
ces necessary to apply the knowledge 
learned from the courses would be avail- 
able for the group once training was com- 
pleted. Audiovisual trainers super/ised 
activities. He or she would locate the tech- 
nicians who were to be present during the 
sessions, organize the discussions before 
and after the show and evaluate the 
results Courses were always given to 
groups of no more than 30 panicipants. 



. ..demand for teaching 

modules exceeded 
pvduction capacity. 

When, as a result of technical research, 
a hand-operated electric generator was in- 
troduced, It then fell to the users of the 
courses to pedal the machine to supply the 
power to charge the batteries. The par- 
ticipants charged the batteries if they were 
interested in the courses, otherwise there 
was no electricity to view the programs. 
This equipment became, in effect, a useful 
evaluation tool. 

Toial cost of the project was ap- 
proximately USS34 per peasant per course, 
'lliis figure included all of the costs 
generated b> the training activities. The 
amount could have been even lower if 
there had been more prodi\.tion units. The 
De\elopment Support Communication 
Branch of the FAO has produced a case 
study on the project including the 
feasibilit) study and additional documents 
for any one interested in this expenence 
which has been described only briefly here. 

■ 

J Manuel Calvelo Rios ts the Regional 
Advisor for Information, lUlitcation and 
Communication on Population at the FAO 
in Umas Peru 

For more infonnation, contact the 
Development Support Communication 
Branch. FAO, Via delle Tenne di Caracal- 
la, 00 UK) Rome, Italy, 
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Facts for Life 

Every year in the developing world 14 
million children die before the age of five. 
Millions who jr. vivc suffer continually 
from sickness, ill health, and disease Much 
of the suffering can be prevented by pro\ id- 
ing basic health knowledge to parents and 
communities-knowledge that could 
prevent or alleviate serious health care 
problems simply by modify ing unhealthful 
child health care practices. A major initia- 
tive sponsorec* by UNICEF, the World 
Health Organization (WHO) and UNESCO. 
Facts for Life attempts to provide ;'nd 
promote the dissemination of basic child 
health messages. It also challenges com- 
municators of all kinds-politicians, 
educators, religious leaders, health profes- 
sionals, business leaders, trade unions, 
voluntary organizations, and the mass 
media -to help make basic health informa- 
tion part of every family's child-care 
knowledge. 

Developed in cooperation with child 
health and development agencies 
worldwide. Facts for Life is a single, 
straight forward 80-page nandbook that out 
lines practical, no- or low-cost family-based 
ways to protect and impruv e the health of 
children. The handbook is div ided into ten 
chapters. Each chapter contains four or fiv e 
core messages about. 

• Child Spacing, 

• Safe Motherhood. 



shows that sustained changes in health be- 
haviors occur only after frequent, varied 
repetition of new infomiation from many 
sources and over a long period of time By 
presenting basic health messages in a clear 
and concise publication. Facts for Life 
hopes that all communic.uors within a 
socicty- not just health caie workers -will 
help reinforce these basic messages and 
thereby, increase the likelihood that the in- 
fomiation will become a basic part of child- 
care knowledge. 

To help health communicators and 
others enlist the support of traditional com- 
municators within the community, the 
Facts for Life initiative has produced All 
for Health. This second, companion publi- 
cation describes health communication 
strategies and experiences from all over the 
world that have succeeded in promoting 
new health behaviors using a variety of 
communiation approaches. Ail for Health 
profiles successful child health care 
programs and outlines basic steps in health 
communication that are crucial to the suc- 
cess of any child health care initiative All 
for Health also discusses common break- 
downs in the communication process often 
faced by health care programs. 
Most important, it stresses the im- 
portance of person-to-pei'son com- 
munication to effect positive 
behavioral change and emphasizes 
the involvement and commitment 
of local community leaders in 
health care efforts. Local com- 
municators who influence com- 
munities--political leaders. 




Children between the ages of 
six months and three years 

should he weighed every 
month. If there is no weight 
gain for two months, some- 
thing is wrong. 



• Breastfeeding and Weaning, 

• Child Growth, 

• Immunization, 

• Diarrhea, 

• Respiratory Infections, 

• Hygiene, 

• Malaria, 

• and AIDS 

Messages in each chapter are followed 
by three-to-four pages of supporting infor- 
mation that explain why each message is 
important to child survival and health By 
presenting health information in a clear, ac- 
cessible format, Facts for Life serves as a 
resource and reference for all those who in- 
fluence or control the principal channels of 
communication in societies Experience 



All women need more food 
during pregnancy . All pregnant 
women need more rest. 




teachers, media producers, religious 
leaders, development workers, employers 
and business leaders, and entertJiners-all 
have an important role to play in reaching 
local audiences. Using their knowledge of 
the audience --their own community-and 
relying on their own forms of media- com- 
munication strategies they use daily within 
their own societies- -community leaders can 
act as powerful collaborators to help em- 
power people with the knowledge and the 
confidence to improve their own and their 
families' health. 



Facts for Life is being shared with 
governments, private and public organiza- 
tions and ministries who are incorporating 
the messages into their own child health 
care strategies. By adapting, enhancing and 
idui.ng to the Facts for Life messages, dif- 
tcrer ; Cv)'intries and organizations are em- 
phy .sizing the health messages that are most 
'•'^levant their country's and community 
need^ and are also u.sing their own com- 
munication strategies to reach people effec- 
tively. Biief descriptions of some of these 
efforts follow. 
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If a child with a cough is 
breathing fnnch more rapidly 
than ftormal, then the child is 
at risk. It is essential to get 
the child to a clinic quickly. 




Illness ca?i be preve?2ted by 
washing hands with soap 
and ivater after contact with 
faeces and before handling 
food. 



# In 1988. AfghiiniMan's \hniMr\ of In- 
formation and Cuiuirc began producing 
wcckh' IV and radio scncs dramatizing 
Facts for Life messages, Afghanistan s lead- 
ing comcd\ actor and actress arc fcatiir d 

in the programs. 

# in Myanmar (former!} Burma) the 
Department of Health is preparing a transla- 
tion of Facts for Lift. Hurt} artists ha\ e 
volunteered to help illustrate kc\ messages, 
Seven articles based on Facts for Life mes- 
sages have been published in a popular 

ER^ ~ 



Diatrboea can kill childre)! 
by draining too much liquid 
from the body. So it is essen- 
tial to give a child with diar- 
rhoea plenty of liquids to 
drink. 



monthU cartoon publication. Sh\\a\ 
Th\va\, (circulation 150.(KXJ). llic Depart 
nient of Health also plans to produce radio 
broadcasts based on Facts for Life mes- 
sages. 

• China is also adapting Faas for Life 

for Its own needs, placing greater emphasis 
on health problems of special concern to 
China's population--a growing number of 
smokers, child respiratory infections and 
the prevention of child disability Haifa mil- 
lion copies of ShengMingZhe She 
(Knowledge of Life), have alreadv been 
published and circulated. And the govern- 
ment is preparing additional versions in ri\'e 
minorit) languages. Cartoons are being 
used as illustrations instea J of photographs 
to make health messages clear to general 
readers and semi-literate rural audiences 
Community groups are helping with di^- 



Immufiization protects 
against several dangerous dis- 
eases. A child who is not im- 
munized is more likely to 
beconte undernourished, to 
become disabled, and to die. 
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tnbution and some arc considenng devek)p- 
ing adapted versions oi their own for kxal 
teactiers, primary schools and extension 
workers 

• Indonesia is in the process ol [)rc}duc- 
ing Its own version, Pedoman Hidum 
Sehat (Guidelines for a Healthy Life), 
Religious tenets fiom Islamic, Catholic 
Proiestant Hindu, and Buddhist faiths are 
being incorporated into the new version to 
appeal to Indonesia's largely religious 
society In cooperation with community or- 
ganizations an j representati\ es from the 
DepartmcPit of Religious Affairs and the 
Department of Information, the language of 
the adaptation has also been modified con- 
form to local communication needs and 
norms The Indonesian vei sion will also 
feature drawings and canoons to add inter- 
est and appeal Pedoman Hidum Sehat 
will be usedb) government health workers 
and by professional and community or- 
ganizations and other groups directly in- 
\ol\ ed in Indonesia's nationwide family 
welfare movement and will become the 
basKs of nationwide TV and radio spots 

• Other adaptations undenva\ include 
a Vietnamese version of the Facts for Life 
publication that will use similar messages 
but a different co\er and photographs 
Uganda has also produced a special health 
message kit based on the Facts for Life 
chapter on AIDS, Turkey is incorporating 
Facts for Life messages into health 
programs working in the eastern section of 
the country. Tanzania has completed a Kis- 
wahili translation that includes new illustra- 
tions, photographs and graphics and is also 
producing a special version intended 
specifically for non-1 it crate citizens Sn 
Lanka has finished work on Sinala and 
Tamil versions, reinterpreting some of the 
messages to make them more relevant to its 
people's perceptions and needs. Sri Lanka 
IS also working with NGOs, the media and 
religious organizations to explain the impor- 
tance of the messages to religious leaders, 
volunteer health workers, teachers, stu 
dents, artists, writers and social ser\'ice or- 
ganizations Bangladesh, Burundi, Ghana, 
Guatemala, India, Iran, Malawi, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Philippines. Rvvanda. Senegal, 
Sierra Leone, and Thailand are also plan- 
ning adaptations of their own 

• Facts for Life and All for Health 
are a\ ailable in Arabic, English. French, Por- 
tuguese and Spanish from l^NICEF. 
Division of Information and Public Affairs. 

3 UN Plaza New York. NY HX)r USA and 
UNICEF regional offices Requests fc^r fi\e 
or fewer copies ol Facts for Life are free 
Each cop\ o\er fi\e copies of Facts for 
Life and copies of All for Health cost 
US$l.(X)each. 
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Teen Teatro 

"\X'h.u UAi arc ah^ai lo sec is a pia\ on 
a subjca that many ot noli liavc Iic.ird 
about, thai some of \ou probal)l\ lia\c 
e\en talked about between \oursel\es tlie 
people in the play are )iisi like vou. the\' 
come trom \our neighborhood, go to the 
same stores \ou do, go to the same 
schools. The\' speak the s.uiie language, eat 
the same kind of foods you do " The pla\ 
IS a 30-minute perk)rm:nice about AIDS 
and the \ irus gi\ cn by fi\ e teens from 
EaM 1.0s Angeles. C.A. L\SA Organized by 
Avance Human Ser\ ices as part of their 
Teen AIDS Pre\ention Project (TAPP). Teeu 
Tealw trained the teens to be community 
educators fur their peers through thciitre 
Staged in either English or Spanish depend- 
ing on audience preference, the te^itros at- 
tempted to clarif)' the nntiis surrounding 
AIDS and to describe HIV infection, its 
methods of transmission- risk\' behiiviors- 
and the behaMoral options teens hii\e for 
reducing the risk of contracting the djse;isc 
Because of its cultural relevance and his- 
tor\' as a teaching mechiinism the leatw for- 
mat was chosen as an eflective w ay to 
reach teens. Also, because ol a compara- 



tuelv high degree of illiterac\ .nid low 
liier:ic\ in the Los Angeles l.atino popula- 
tion, ihe.itie seemed espcci.ilK appropn.itc 
\X iitten materials on AIDS usu:ill\ 'contain 
f.urly technical information .uid are 
prep:ired for audiences w ith relati\el\ high 
reading skills The.me involves the 
aud:ence in :in interacti\e process .is it 
entert:nns 1he audience tends to identih 
with the nctors and comes to \ lew the 
actors' struggles as their own Regardless ot 
literacv level, the audience is more likeh to 
leceive and process AIDS prevention mes- 
sages provided through thentre th.m 
through written instructional materi:ils 

The recruitmenr of the Victors w.is cru- 
cial to the success of the lealros All of the 
Victors were Hispanic. h«d bilingu.il Faiglish 
Spanish skills and were in thejr teens or 
earlv twenties Just :is important howe\er, 
the actors chosen had to be outgoing, able 
to listen, not easily exciiable, :ible to take 
criticism and able to handle difficult situa- 
tions in a professional m:inner since they 
had to be picp:ired to handle unpredictiible 
relictions from the audience in addition to 
training al)out AIDS, the Hi\' virus and the 
immune system, e :ictor received an in- 
tensive 42 hours of training regarding cul 
tural :nid ethnic aspects of sexuality, the 



Training Needs in the US,- A Growing Problem 



Even year, S companies spend more 
of their operating budgets on tnnning An 
increasing portion of this Miiount is l)eing 
spent not on special, adv:^ iced-skills train- 
ing but on teaching entry- evel woikers 
basic remedial skills At New York 
Telephone, 60,(KK) applicants were inter- 
viewed before the company could fill 
^,(XK) positions And at one hirge advcrtis 
mg firm in the Midwest the ratios of :ip- 
plicants to those who quiilified for 
secretarial and clerical positions weie 20 1 
and 10 I respectively Shifts in )ob growth 
trom manufacturing and industr\- to the ser- 
vice sector have increased the demand for 
workers with better comnuinication, read- 
ing, writing, ninth and problem-soh mg 
skills To upgrade its workforce, one in 
ever\' three I' S corpor.itions is pro\ idmg 
some type of basic skills training Some es- 
timate that, by the year 2(KK) twenty-five 
million American workers will need to im- 
prove their basic skills hv as much :is -lO 
percent to meet the needs ol a changing 
economy 

To help U S industries le-iool their 
workfoices. training exi)ens are relying 
more and more on lechnology-b:ised tiain- 
ing Computer technologies -most specifi- 
cally intei active video disc (l\'D)"have 



begun to offer the best solutions l\'D com- 
bines motion video with a color touch 
screen to deli\er applications-based basic 
skills training it allows iiainees to see and 
hear the skills the\ are learning in simu- 
l:ited working conditions It also lets 
tnniK'cs control the pace of instruction jiid 
to review :md impro\ e weak skills Accoid- 
ing to findings of some thirty studies coni- 
paiing training methods, l\'D pro\ed to be 
the I lost effective new techiiolog\-bjsed 
tnniiiiig tool The studies showed that 
trainees were more motivated to learn 
using iVD and preferred it over other tr:nn- 
ing aj)pro:iclies 'lYainees showed sig- 
nificant g.iiiis III iichie\emeiit compared to 
traditional chissroom, \ideotape or other 
methods. Immediate feedback wiisoiie ol 
l\'D most .ippciling features, but the over 
w helming ad\ aiitage of IX'D was its cost-et- 
lecti\eiiess, delivering high c|u:ilit\ training 
over k>iig periods of time for large iiunv 
i)eis of trainees On average, IVi)sa\ed 
companies 2S ^XTA of the time usually 
needed to tram workers In one cost 
anah sis of an IVD program, the cost per 
trainee - including hardware costs- ranged 
fioiii $40 to SI SO. depending on the num- 
ber of trainees and the length ol time the 
system was used The initial hardware cost 



myths surrounding sexualit\', AIDS treat* 
iiiciit, testing and counseling, leproduction, 
c<>n[r,jccpt!\cs ,ind sexiialK tr,tn,smuied cIls- 
cises, legal issues and insurance 

'I he actors usually arri\ed early to spend 
time with their audience and to assess their 
peers knowledge and concerns about 
AIDS. Each tocUw was followed b> a 20-60 
minute "rap " session led by the teen actors 
to answ er questions and facilitate group 
and one -on- one di,scussion After seeing 
one of the performances, the Los Angeles 
Scli(H)l District asked Teen Teatro to con- 
duct a series of presentations for the school 
system to help the District respond to its 
mandate to prcn ide AIDS education to its 
students in all, the group staged 57 perfor- 
mances for 6.S84 people The gmup has 
also performed for other organizations in- 
cluding Eiiglis'i .IS a Second Language clas- 
ses, churches and other agencies working 
with teens 'i he [)r()ject w as sponsored by 
the L' S Conference of Mayors. 

i'or more information, contact. Avance 
Human Ser\ ices, P O. Box 632^5, Los An- 
geles, CA, 9(K)63-024S USA. Telephone 
(213) ^26-2201 or the U S Conference of 
Ma\ors, 1620 E\e Street, N\X\ Washington, 
DC2(K)()6USA Telephone (202)293-/330. 



SKMKK) I wo persons used the equip- 
ment at the same time The courseware 
cost S5,(KK) and pro\ ided 60 hours of iii- 
structioii-30 hours on the deliver)- ,sys- 
tem.s, and 30 hours in a companion 
workbook One hundred trainees required 
l,S(K) houis on the equipment bringing the 
total cost of training to Si 50 per trainee in 
the first \ear. Over five years— or 500 
trainees --total per-traince cost,*- were ex- 
pected to drop to S30 per trainee Tile 
studies also indicated that trainees retained 
more knowledge of new skills over time 
and were able to traii.sfer their new skills 
to the woikplace more effectively i^erhaps 
because of l\'i) s overall cost-effective- 
ness, b\ 198^, S4% ol the U S.'s i-ortune 
S(K) companies were using computer-as- 
sisted training, Hl% ol the rest planned to 
do so in the near luture 

l\'D also has major draw backs As with 
most lecliiiologies used to supj)orl train- 
ing, IVD's development and start-up co,sts 
aie high. This discourages all but the big- 
gest corj^orations from adopting it as a 
solution to a growing problem 13 ut unless 
iiioie resources are coiiimiiied to WO and 
otiiei training technologies, the ])robleiii- 
in the I s and elsewhere-- ma \' only get 
woise 
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Training for Sustainable Change in Honduras 



I ho jh'i 

IlifiUlUhOl / \/t //n/m;,' Wi'iL^ ) 

byGailMcClure 

Agricultural cxicnsion and iraming ha\c 
been essential components of effects e in- 
ternational development for over 25 years 
Recently lio\ve\er, man\ formal aiui non- 
formal agricultural training programs ha\c 
been criticized for their high costs and for 
focusing on technologies rather than on 
helping farmers to solve practical 
problems. Cniics argue that tiaining 
programs in agriculture ha\e seldom 
resulted in positi\e. sustainable change 
over time. Wliile farmeis usualK benefit 
from agricultural training programs, 
decision-makers often \ie\\ in\estments in 
training as misguided iftjie results are not 
visibly applicable to national needs A 
recent study of the A.I D -funded Com- 
munication for Technolog\' Transler in 
Agriculture pro)ecl (CTl A) in Honduras 
refutes these charges. C'lTA demonstrates 
that nonfomial training in a local context 
can indeed be the cataKst for institutional- 
ized change if the right approacii is t.iken 

The CTTA Approach 

CITA aims to strengthen the link be- 
tween farmers and extension sen ices. be- 
tween farmers and researchers, and 
between researchers and extension ser- 
vices, in the three and a half years it has 
been operating in nonduns, CHTA has 
helped refcK'us Honduras' agricultural ex- 
tension delivery svstem Reiving only on 
one long-term advisor and a modest 
budget fo? a pilot site m Comayagua. C TfA 
has lielped improve the attitudes, moti\a- 
tion and management skills ot Honduran 
extension workers. CITA uses an in- 
tegrated communicatioas strategy ap- 
proach involving interpersonal contact, 
printed material and radio piogram< to im- 
prove agricuitural extension ai a low-cost 
and in a sustainable manner In Honduras. 
CITA IS training extension workers in 
audience anah sis, evaluation lechniciues 
and management by ob)ective to en- 
courage extension workeis to take an 
educational, farmer- focused appnvicli to 
nunaging technok)gy transfer 

Training the Communicators 

Using media to support technology 
transfer activities was nothing new to 
Honduras' Ministr\' ot Natural Resources 



(MNR) A communication unit had been es 
tablished by the Ministr\* nearly 10 years 
before CITA was initiated However, its ef- 
forts had been piecemeal at best and had 
little chance of continuing once Hnancial 
support from international agencies 
ceased Communicators in the Ministr\' felt 
that earlier efforts had failed because 
agricultural communication had been seen 
in a limited wa\ -as media production 
onlV" rather than as a broader prcKcss of 
development communication and educa 
tion MNR personnel wanted extension 
workers to view the communication 
specialists as cc) workers who could help 
them reach farmers with their message 
rather ilian as rivals for the farmers' atten- 
tion CrrA began its pilot 
program in Comayagua 
by teaching the com- 
nuinicators how to under- 
stand the needs and 
perspectives of both 
farmeis and extensionists. 
Communicators were 
trained in developmental 
in\ estigation techniques 
(audience analysis), 
evaluation methods and 
management by objective. 
'I hese new skills were 
then combined with their 
media training skills 
CITA emphasized a bot- 
tom-up approach to plan- 
ning extension progrims, 
a philosophy that sup- 
ported new reform effoits 
by the Honduran government to have ex- 
tension inierventions begin by identifying 
farmers' needs rather than by imposing in- 
formation from abo\e in practice, this 
meant that the extension process began 
with local audience anahsis involving 
direct interaction with farmers followed b\ 
communication and education using multi 
pie cliannels and completed b\ penodic 
evaluations to learn if audience needs 
were being met 



Linking Extension and Research 

Looking beyond the communication 
unit, decisions on which technologies 
would be appropriate and available for 
transler to farmers were made at the agen- 
c\ level Iliis crucial step determined the 
content of the messages CTI A helped dis- 
seminate and w^as used to guide the 
production of radio programming, print 
materials and other visual media vStaff 
agronomists in Coma\ agua led discussions 
among the extensionists In time, agency 
personnel reached a consensus on what 
technologies should be transferred to 
farmers according to agro-ecological sub- 
systems-flatland or hillside. This process 
also encouraged extensionists to update 




I Research | 



Honduran extension workers discussing technology^ transfer 



the technical guides they used to direct 
their own field work 

Expanding the Project 

After training communication staff in 
Comayagua and strengthening links be- 
tween extension and lesearch, CTl A's 
next challenge was to expand the program 
to other agencies and to improve com- 
munication inter\-entions Regional offi- 
cials acknowledged that agricultura' 
piuicssionals were often unskilled in com- 
munication techniciues, being preoccupied 
Willi the technical aspects of their work 
'I hey found it difficult to communicate ef- 
fectively with farmers, particulariy when 
faimers were from a dillerent cultural con- 
text than their own or had little formal 
education Trainip;., in oral and other com- 
municaiicvis was needed to help exfn- 



Farmers | 



(C()}Hinued on page 12) 
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flVlcClure Jwm pa^e II) 

sionisisdcal with and ()\cra)mc ihc social 
distance between rlu*mselvcs and rhcii 
fanner clients. So. as pan o\ the second 
phase of the pro)ect, CV\ \ trained exten- 
sionists and agronomists in basic coni- 
niunication techniques. 

During the third phase of the project, a 
decentralized implementation strategy was 
adopted Once a spirit of cooperation and 
trust was esrablished between com- 
municators and extensionists, the c\tcn 
sionists became responsible tor idcntif\ing 
training pnoniies and for designing the 
technology transfer projects to scr\c them 
Communicators functioned as ad\ isors and 
trainers to extension personnel who 
gathered data from farmers and designed 
the content of radio programs and printed 
matenals A manual outlining technology 
transfer pr())ect>wa' developed The major 
steps included 

• Definition of project objccti\ es based 
on audience needs analysis, 

• DescTiption of the t\'pes of messages to 
be delivered, 

• Identification of the means and media 
needed to achieve the learning objec- 
ti\'es, 

• Characterization and organization of the 
steps necessar\' to carr>' oat the process. 

• l^iepamon of a schedule of activities 
based on the agricultural cycle; 

• Idcnufication of the persons with the 
responsibility for conducting and 
evaluating the project, and 

• Preparation of a budget for implement- 
ing and evaluating the project. 

Tins new approach helped tie the ex- 
tension methodolgy to audience needs 
and helped incorporate the project design 
tools necessar\' to include farmers as full 
panicipants in the extension process 

Training Is Not Enough 

Extension workers involved m the 
CITA project have developed a more en- 
thusia.stic, professional view of their work 
Tniining efforts are rapidly expanding to 
other regions of the country' with the Com- 
ayagna staff taking die major responsibility 
for the tnnning. Until CITA, extensionists 
and researchers had not had the necessar\' 
training to place the farmer at the starting 
point of the extension |)roccss because 
they did not have the skills to make a 
precise diagnosis ot farmer needs. When 
one extensionist was asked to list CITA's 
most imponant contnbutions, he 
responded' CITA ...helped us get or- 
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ganized to implement sioreys ami to do 
diagfiosis focused on the hionan aspects 
U e hare learned how to }each the lamer 
and hoii'to transfer pn^/vcls ^yoftc oj that 
existed he/ore 

Por an innovation to be sustained and 
institutionalized in any government-run 
I)rogram, it nnst be integrated into ongo- 
ing policy and ''jadershij) initiatives. As suc- 
cessful as the CITA approach has been m 
Honduras, it isdoubttul that training et- 
iorts could ha\c^ achieved the results that 
the\ did without strong regional leader- 
ship, committed communication stafi Ironi 
the national office, financial suppon lor 
local currency expenditures, and a long- 
temi ad\ isor w ith strong managerial and 
communication/extension skills CTl A 
recenth finished helping design a Lnified 
Service Dcli\er\ Methodology lor the 
MNR s extension service Its adoptir)n at 
the national level will pave the way for 
widespread implementation andsus- 
tainabilit) of tne approach long alter LTTA 
finishes its work there. 

B 

Call McClure is Vice h'esiclent for 
/{gnculture cit the Academy Jar Education- 
al Dereiop?nent in Washington, DC 



New Books 

% Radio, Television and Fdm Research 
Ijoir-cost Methods for Conducting 
l^ogramme Fvaluation by Rainer W H 
Kabel documents how less formal, qualita- 
tive field work-intervievvs, casual talks, 
audience observation and group discus- 
sions-can be effective evaluation research 
tools to assess the success of mass media 
communication campaigns. Available from 
the Asian Mass Communication Research 
and Information Centic (AMIC), 39 New- 
ton Road. Singapore 1 130, Republic of Sin- 
gapore 

^ 7l)e Copy lkK)k Copyright free Il- 
lustrations for Development (}i9S>'^) edited 
l)y Hob Linney and Bruce Wilson contains 
over one hundred pages of drawings on 
development topics Designed to be used 
by communication and education field 
workeis, the book also encourages kx:al ar- 
tists to develop their own illustrations 

* Urn '-cost lYi?i ti ng Jor Dei elopment 
(£6 9"^) by Jonathan Zeitlyn offers 
guidance on "do-it-yourself* printing 
methods and gives advice on setiing up a 
small-scale, inexpensive print shop 
capable of producing a vanety of publica- 
tions Both books are available from Inter- 
mediate Technology (IT) Pul)lications Ltd, 
Dept DC, l(H-l()S Southhampton Row. 
London WCllHIill Kngland. 
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Using Interactive 
Radio to Teach 
Health 

by Judiann McNulty 

Can children learn easil\ applicable 
health concepts b\ interactiv e radio? Hie 
Radio Learning Project (RLP) attempted to 
answer that question b\ conducting a test 
of interactive radio's potential to change 
the health behav lors of young children in 
Bolivia this past year Most health educa- 
tion effons, panicularl) Child Survival in- 
itiatives, are directed at the mothers of 
V oung children Tirgeting school -aged 
children is uncommon, although in many 
'lliird VC'orld cultures children hav e a major 
role in canng for younger siblings and in 
sharing household tasks related to food 
preparation, sanitation and water acquisi- 
tion Children learn more quickly and 
adopt new practices more readily than 
adults And many ten-year-olds will be- 
come parents themselves within five or six 
years 

To test the feasibility of teaching health 
to children by interactive radio, USAID en- 
couraged the Radio Learning Pro)ect to 
dev elop and field-test a 10- week module 
of health lessons for lounh and fifth 
graders. The RLP team worked closely 
with Fe y Alegria, a private, Catholic institu- 
tion which administers many barrio and 
rural public sch(X)ls in Bolivia. Health 
education was not included in the cur- 
riculum used in most of these schools. 
Both parents and teachers had expressed 
an interest in having health taught to their 
children 

For the field test, ten class rooms- five 
each of fourth and fifth grades-in the 
Cochabamba region were selected Tliese 
ciassKx^ms represented uiban, barrio and 
rural schools, with students from varv'ing 
socio-economic and cultuntl backgroundi.. 
Hie ^50 students included in the sample 
Were pre- tested prior to the beginning of 
the program and post -tested after the final 
lesson Follow-up evaluations were also 
conducted with teachers and p'lrents. 

The topic selected for the pilot module 
was diarrhea, including both [)revention 
and treatment by oial rehydration therapy 
(OUT) According Nhnistry of Health statis- 
tics, diarrheal disease and the resulting 
dehydration is the single largest cau.se of 
hospitalization and death among children 
under five in Bolivia The MjnLstr\*'s most 

(Continued on page 13) 
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liolirian fifth gradvrs lear?ii)t^ alxnit health 
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recent (Jala (1983) show ciiarrhc.il di.scasc 
as the sccond-liighcM cause of hcxspiiah/a- 
tion among eliildren between ri\e and four- 
teen years of age. 

Because of the sensitne nature and 
complexity of this topit, au anthropologist 
conducted an in-deptli study of the socio- 
cultural context in the target population 
before the health team began to plan ihe 
module and individual lesson content In- 
teniew.s were conducted with cliildrcn :is 
well as with adults. Additional information 
was collected by tlie health team on the 
children's interests, home responsibilities, 
lifestyle and common terminolog\ The les- 
sons and learning objectn es were written 
to emphasize diarrhea-related health be- 
haviors o\er which the children ha\e con- 
trol for themseh es and could teach or 
perfonii for \ounger children Among such 
behaviors were basic h\giene, garbage 
and feces disposal, optimal use and care of 
water supplies and preparation and ad- 
ministration of oral rehydration solutions 

Each wecki\ lesson lasted for 25 
minutes and was followed b\ a ^,S-niinuie 
post-broadcast practical acti\ii\ directed 
by the classroom teacher The teachers ha^I 
prior instruction during a brief workshop 
before the activities and recei\ed a 
detailed printed guide lor each lesson 
Each lesson included a stor\\ discussion, 
songs, questions and answers and physical 
activity, 'llie recordings incorporated a 
wide variety of music and numerous 
sound effects Since the students all liked 
the stories best, efforts weie made to use 
the stories to teach key points Seiecied 
classrooms were obser\ed during the trans 
missKMi of each lesson to monitor student 
responses, clarity of instructions, recording 
quality and other as|)ects ol lesson produt - 
tion. 

Feedback was immediately applied to 
improving subsequent lessons. The interac- 
tive radio instruction (IRI) format was a!- 
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tered slightly to better accommodate the 
subject matter Students answered most 
questions on an indi\idual rather than 
group basis, less drill was used and the 
sior>- took up three to five minutes of les- 
son time Students were often called upon 
to demonstrate certain concepts in front ot 
the classroom. For example, two students 
were asked to craw I around on the Hoor 
like babies "Wlien babies find an object 
on the floor, what do they do with it''" asks 
the recorded voice. "They put it intlieir 
mouth.">," answer the students. "Could this 
result in the bab\ getting diarrhea?" asks 
the lesson 

When the results of the pretest and post- 
test were compared, a significant dif- 
ference was found (F=31 .32, p.(X)l ) The 
a\erage improvement in tlie post-test score 
was 18 8 percentage points over the 
pretest, lliis indicates that the interactive 
radio lessons did bring about a positive 
change in health knowledge. Constraints 
ot funding and time made formal ewilua- 
tion of changes in health attitudes and 
practices impossible, but in the informal 
e\aluations conducted, both parents and 
teachers reponed noticeable impro\ e- 
ments in the students' hygiene and that of 
youngei siblings aiul the adoption of such 
practices as filtering water, sanitation and 
the use of OUT, 

The potential for teaching health to 
children using mtenictive radio is exciting 
As this pilot project in Bolivia showed. 
e\en ten well-planned lessons can bring 
about positi\e changes in knowledge and 
practice of health concepts. 

m 

Ji tdiann Mcyiiil) \ Dt PI /, // as the resi - 
(lent health educatioti (idvisor Jor this 
/project She now teaches at the L nnvrsity 
of Wyonini^, For/iirthcnufomiatiohs ion- 
tatt the Radio Ijcamni^ hr)/ect, Hdiwation 
Develofmvnt Center. 55 Chapel Street. Xcir- 
ton, MA ()2l()() I 'SA Tekphone. ((yf) <)(y)- 
'^100 Telex OJJ^ro Fax (617) UJ-(h(}5 
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The Manila olfice ol the Asian 
Development Bank can pioMde mlorma- 
tion and resources to distance education 
si)ecialists and media -based trainers Con- 
tact The Infomiation Office, Asian 
Development Bank, P O Box "^89, Manila 
()8(K)Fhilii)pines. 

✓ The As.sociacao Brasileira de Tec- 
nologia Educacional (ABT) sup|)ons re- 
search on applications of educational 
technology in training and general educa 
lion in Latin America, and can give infoniia 
tion about where to look for rele\ant 
courseware For information about publica- 
tions and current activities, contact ABT, 
Rua Jomalista Orlando Dantas 
Botafogo, 22231 Kio de Janeiro. Brazil 

^ The Centre Africain de Management 
el de Ferfectionnement des Cadres 
(CAMPC) has expend xe imi)lementing 
media- based training programs in Africa 
Contact CAMPC, B P 8-8, Abidjan 08 
Cote d'lvoire Telex. 26170 CAMPC-Cl 

✓ 'llic Centre Internationale Fran- 
cophone de Formation a Distance (CIF- 
VAD) has worked extensively with 
francoj^hone African countries to develoj) 
distance education programs Contact CIF 
FAD, CP 2 14 1, Succur^ale de Lorimier, 
Montreal. Quebec, H211 2R8 Canada 
Telej^hone S14-S22-24 i-i 

*^ The International Labor 
Organization s (ILO) International Centre 
for Advanced Technical and Vocational 
Training can i^rovide advice and assistance 
in developing media-based training 
{programs Contact the Centre at 12S Curso 
rnitad'ltalia. 1012"' Turin. Italy 
Telephone 39-11-69361 Telex 221440 
CFNTRN- 1 1 ax. 39-1 1 -6388-42. Or write to 
the ILO's main office at 4 Route des Moril- 
lons. CIl 121 1 Geneva, 22 Switzerland 
Telephone- (+ jl ) -i>X^l 1 1. 

✓ 'llie Ministr\- of Advanced Education 
and Job 'IVaining, Province of British 
Columbia, Canada actively supports dis- 
semination of infomiation, curriculum 
matenals and general information about 
vocational and technical training in 
develoj^ing countries For more informa 
tion. write to the Ministn at Parliament 
Buildings, Victoria, BC V8V IX-i Canada. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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✓ The Nationaricchnological Unncr- 
sit\ IS a tor-protlt training network thj' 
provides advanced engineering degrees ai 
a distance via satellite in North America, 
and via videotapes for other regions 
Wri's Vl)hnk maga/ine pro\ides nionthh 
information on their programming. For 
more information, contact NTL', 6()1 Soiitii 
Howes Street, Sth Moor, Fort Collins. CO 
80522 USA 

✓ nie Open College sn Great Britain 
has developed extensive curriculum 
materials on business, management and ac- 
counting topics currently available for 
learning at a distance to students in 
Australia and Hong Kong. For more infor- 
mation about avaiiabilit)' in other regions, 
contact the Open College. 101 Wigmore 
Street, London, WIH 9AA England, 

v/ llie United Nations Center for 
Science and Technology's (UNCST) Depart- 
ment of Technical Cooperation for 
Development publishes the DTCD 
Newsletter, available at no charge, which 
covers UNCST seminar activities and fel- 
lowship programs. Write; DTCD Newslet- 
ter, Room DC- 11 254, UN Center for 
Science and Technology. New York, NY 
HK)n USA. 

4/ The US Department of Labor s 
Bureau of International Labor Affairs 
(ILAB) offers information to developing 
countries on a wide number of programs 
and expertise available from the USDL 
ranging from Job Training Partnership ac- 
tivities to information about training cur- 
ricula and course materials available from 
ILAB Contact. ILAB, US Department of 
Labor, 200 Coastitution Avenue N\V, Room 
S5(K)6. Washington, DC 20210 USA. 
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Distance Education 
for Agriculture 

Wye College in England offers distance 
education courses in the economics, plan- 
ning and management of agricultural 
development in Third World countries. 
Tile College's programs provide a unique 
opportunity for advanced study at a dis- 
tance to qualified candidates worldwide 
Short courses offered at a distance include 
policy analysis, project planning, monitor- 
ing and evaluation, sun-ey methods, data 
collection and analysis, livestock develop- 
ment, water resource economics, institu- 
tional organization and management, and 
agricultural business management Arran- 
gements can be made to extend the short 
courses into a full L^niversity of London 
MSc or diploma degree program Contact 
University of London, Wye College, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Ashford, 
KentTN2S5AH England Telephone 
(0233)812401 Fax 0233-8H320 Telex 
94017832 WYE CG 

(X)}lfcyC}U'CS 

Cotnp titers in Education 

The Fiftli World Conference 'n Com- 
puter Education WCCE/90 urgani/ed b\ 
the Internatiunal Federation for Informa 
tion Processing (IFIP), will be held in S\d- 
ne\, Australia, Jul\ 913, 1990 WCCE/90 
will explore all aspects of computer-re- 
lated education in all education environ- 
ments For further information, contact 
WCCE/90, P O Box 319, Darlinghurst, 
NSW 20 \ 0 Australia Fax- (^^ 1 2 ) 28 1 1 208 

Conipi Iters 

Projecting Population Growth 

'Hie Department of I cLliniLal Coopcra 
tion k)T De\eKipment (DTCD) is making 
a\ a liable a \er\ popular computer game 
that assists planners and ptiliL\ -makers tc; 
understand how decisions about popula- 
tion and government spending can affect 
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national growth, lliere has been tremen- 
dous demand for the program from govern- 
ment offices in developing countries, 
multilateral organi/aticiiis and others inter- 
ested in the potential effects of population 
growth on development planning. Copies 
of the diskettes and a companion manual 
arc available free to go\ernment agencies 
cUHi for a fee to private groups and in- 
dividuals from the Population Branch, 
Room DC! -926, Department of Technical 
Cooperation for Development (DTCD), 
United Nations, New York, NY 10017 USA. 

Medical Training 
on Videodisc 

The Computer- assisted Curriculum 
Deliver)' Systems Program (CCDS) is 
producing and field-tesing computer -con- 
trolled videodisc medical curriculum 
materials to provide alternatives to tradi- 
tional medical teaching methods. Four 
videodisc projects are currently under 
development and or are being field-tested: 
Medical Pathology, Orthopaedics, Radio- 
logy and Mental Health Additional informa- 
tion about CCDS cm be obtained from the 
Educational Technology Branch, National 
Librarx' of Med'cine, 8600 Rockville Pike, 
Bethesda MD 20894 Telephone. (301) 496- 
9300 

Pi{hlicati()}is 

Unesco Communication Reports 

Unesco publishes several series of 
works in the communications fields includ- 
ing reports and monographs on com- 
munication planning, communictaion 
policies in developing countries, con 
munication and society, and communica- 
tion technology and utilization. Sample 
titles include: Rural Journalism in Africa, 
Cornmunity Com?mon'cations-'71)c Role of 
O mi m unity Media in Development, Rural 
Radio hx)<i^ramme Fonnats and Small 
I^-inting flou.ws and Modern Technology. 
Contact the Documentation Centre for Cul- 
ture and Communication. Unesco, 7 Place 
de Fonteno\ , Pans ^5 ''00 France for a com- 
plete list and ordering information. 

Rehabilitation News 
The CBR NEWS newsletter, published 
by the Appropriate Health Resources & 
Technologies Action Group, (AHRTAG) is 
devoted to community-based rehab ilitaiton 
issues and low-co.st aids, equipment and 
practices lor j.revention of disabilities and 
rehabilitation of disabled people. It is free 
to subscnbers in developing countries. 
A\ailable from Appropriate Health Resour- 
ces iS: Tcchncilogies ActK)n Group, 
AHKTACi. 1 Ltinckm Bridge Street. London 
SEl 9SG, England 



Third World News 

The Third World Network Featn- 
Ser\ ice spreads awareness of Tliird 
Wo.-ld issues in developing countries as 
well as in industrialized nations. Esta- 
blished in 1985, the Service covers a wide 
range of issues and topics. Its articles 
have been used in newspapers, 
magazines and news organizations 
worldwide including the Japan Times, 
the International Herald Tribune and 
Radio Deutsche/Welle. Tlie Service also 
provides background information on 
many of the problems facing the Third 
World today Tlie Ser\'ice has branches 
in Indonesia, Thailand, India, Brazil, and 
Uruguay For more infonnation, contact 
the Thiird World Network, 8"^ Catonment 
Road, 10250 Pcnang, Malaysia. 
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^ primed malcrial.s and could make updates 

and revisions easier and less expensive 
>► I\x)*'fmiU(igeffieNi Adminisirati\e 

tasks in large scale vocational schools si u- 
' dent records and other management data- 

can be made more etficient using Miiall 

computers. 

' Technology in the hiformal Sector 

Communications technologv h.is lo he 
used with ingenuity to he effeciix e for a[) 
plied skills learning in the -.nformal sector 
Although it is often used to extend learn- 
ing to rcnote learners, these applications 
generally occur with substantial face tu 
tace contact provided by groups, leacherv 
or by on-the-job experiences The CESPAC 
program in Peru (page one) and the CT\'A 
program in Honduras (page 1 1 ) use media 
to supplement- not substitute for-a solid 
base of instruction provided b\' fiice-to- 
facc contact between farmers and exten- 
sion agents Mass media communications 
are more likely to take on a primar\' teach 
iiig role when the training message is a 
simple one Generalized stKial marketing 
campaigns conveyed via mass media at- 
tempt to influence a wide segment of the 
population to change its beha^or ratner 
than to icach a series of practical skills as 
in India's 198"^ maternal and child health 
campaign (page four) 

Wliat are the advantages of communica- 
tions technology for informal training^ In 
the case of mass media campaigns b\ 
print, radio or television, the obvious ad 
vantage is the ability to reach a large 
audience at a relatively low cost Howe\'cr, 
this advantage is coimter-halanced by the 
limited kinds of training that can he of- 
fered by these means and the fact that 
learners are forced into a passi\e role with 
no opportunities for teedback or parlicij)a- 
tion in the learning process Wlierc nu-dia 
are chosen to supplement face-to face con- 
tact, there will usually be hefty atld on 
costs for the program. This drawback ma\' 
be offset hv several advantages improved 
learning comprehension. le.irner participa 
tion and greater student motivation 
Another advantage of media such as 
videotapes and radio programs is that the\' 
don't shut illiterates out of the learning 
prwess A sound basic education m writ- 
ing, reading, arithmetic and logical deduc 
tive thinking is an essential pan of 
improving the effecti\eness of informal 
tn ining programs In a loose sense, there- 
fore, basic general education may be con- 
sidered an important component of 
infomial training but consideration of how 




technologies could contribute to this end 
goes beyond the topic of this discussion. 

Wliat Experience Do We Have? 

Not much research has been done on 
the applications ot technolog\ in modern 
sector )ob training in de\ eloping countries 
Communis tions technolog) has pla\ed a 
relativeh' limited role in most iraining s\s- 
tems ro date especially wiien compared to 
Us nourishing use in distance education 
programs for general academic learning 
{see DCK No. 63 1 The limited e\ idence 
iiiust be bolstered with reseaich from 
developed countries, lliis could at least 
pro\ ide initial e\ ideiicc of emerging trends 
and pitfalls and could be u .eful when con- 
sidering the needs of de\ eloping 
countries. A secondary' level pre-employ- 
ment vocational training program, the 
SENAI indi\idua!i/ed learning system in 
Hra/il has slu)\\ n that careful integration 
of selected teaching technok)gies uith a 
flexible enrollment polk\ can greatly in- 
crease educational producti\its and ef- 
ficicncx for large schools of tner 2,(KX) 
students I'\irther research shows that the 
model can be successfulb transferred to 
other sites--in this case, one m Bra/.il and 
three in t)ther Latin American countries 

Tor on-the-)t)b learning in the pri\ate 
sector, Prt))ect ACCESSO. run b\ the state- 
owned corpoiation PetR)bras m Bn/il, has 
shown that a small-.scale, print-based, 
modular learning eurricukini can teach 
needed skills at a distance to empk)\ees in 
remote sites. Howc\er, unit costs were rela- 
ti\ely high due to the small scale of the 
prt))ect in the USA, the Natit)nal Tech- 
nological rni\erMt\ oft'jrs tele\ised lec- 
tures h\ engineering professors fioni 2-t 
major uni\ ersities -leading to a masters de- 
gree -which ser\es engineers w ho are un- 
able to lea\ c their jobs to stud\ NTL' also 
links nearh' •>() companies u ith academic 
communities \ja satellite. Continued ex- 
pansion of the s\steni aiid the satisfaction 
of Its customers point to a successful pro- 
gram 

Post-secondar\ job training i., being of- 
Icred at a dist»»nce in F.ngland b\ the Open 
Ct)llegc 'i'he OC gi\es older, ^\orking and 
unemplox ed adi'Its a second chance to 
upgrade their skills or leain new ijiies, par- 
ticularh in the areas of management and 
accounting Currenth. it serves about 
I I5,(KK) mdiMdual students, as well as -i(K) 
corporate clients, who purchase cus- 
tomized training materials in-ser\'ice 
teacher training at a distance offered at 
one cjuarter of the cost of regular training 
in Tanzania in the mid-l^'Os ti,iined ^'"% 
ot the -iS,S,Vi unqualified teachers who en- 
rolled m the tlu'ce-year program. The 
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course used printed material, group learn- 
ing, radio broadcasts and a final short six- 
week residential course in Chile in 1980, 
MM^l working teachers enrolled m a len- 
week pnnt- and te!eMsion-based course 
designed tc; teach formati\e ewiluation 
technicjues. Fift\ -nine percent passed the 
final test A second, follow-up course was 
offcied the following year 

Informal sector training has also m; ' 
successful use of technologies. As 
described m this issue, agricultural exten- 
sion and rural de\elopment projects have 
made use of Mdeo m Peru and of ladio in 
Honduras, while m two health training 
campaigns, impro\cd \ usual aids were 
used in iridia and interacti\e radio instruc- 
tion achie\ed good results m schools in 
Bolivia, 

What Are the Constraints? 

• Softiiwv and Courseivarv Instruc- 
tional hardware has an insatiable appetite 
for courseware and programs which may 
be difficult or impossible to fill entirely 
from the resources m one country Instruc- 
tional design requires careful attention in 
oroer to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities techrology offers. Learning 
materials must be rele\'ant and effective 
VCIien courseware is bought off the shelf, 
adaptabilit) , relevance, cost and language 
need to be considered as wqW as whethei 
the material is sufficiently up-to-date 

• Cost Wnile the use of mass media 
can reduce costs for general mass informa- 
tion campaigns, m the context of specific 
skills training, the purchcise of tech- 
nok)gies can represent a significant capital 
expenditure. Further costs will be incurred 
in bu\'ing or creating courseware, main- 
tenance and e\entual replacement when 
equipment wears out Foreign exchange 
and technolog) import restrictions also 
present problems. 

• lif/ettiiv hfiplcffiohuition I5u\'ing 
equipment is onh' the first step instructors 
must be willing to learn to use it well, in- 
stitutions must be able to adapt their 
schedules and operations so that flexibility 
is an objective, and employers must be 
con\ meed of learning effectiveness. In the 
infoimal sector, learners must be con- 

\ inced to participate and secure sources of 
funding other than foreign aid must be ob- 
tained to keep projects fiom dying on the 
\ine 1echnolog\ must cease to be seen as 
part of the proble.ii and instead be recog- 
nized as a important part of the solution. 

m 

Chvld Sfttletou IS (in mdcpL'uck'ut 
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Communications Technology for Training: Can it 



by Greta Nettleton 

As the end of the niillcnium ap- 
paxiches, a surge of technological develop- 
ment IS transforming the global economy. 
Providing traditional academic education is 
only part of the problem facing develop- 
ment planners. Training to build )ob skills 
and know-how is as important to 
economic grouih as general schooling. 
Mrre and more, traming systems are under 
pressure to adapt to new conditions in 
order to stay up-to-date even as they strug- 
gle with other problems such as high costs, 
low-quahty learning and scarcity of funds. 
But 'f technology is part of the problem, 
can it also be pan of the solution? What 
role can communications technology realis- 
tically play in providing training m the 
Jeveloping world in the coming decades? 

The Training Context 

The diversity of training needs in 
developing countries is tremendous, rang- 
ing from agricultural extension and public 
health in rural areas to technical and 
management skills for large enterprises It 
is important to emphasize the difference in 
context for this influx of technological 
change between traming for the mfomial 
sector and training for the modern secror 

'fonnal sector trawwg seeks to 
reach ic*irn':rs in poor, rural areas lliese 
students may lack basic literacy and 
numeracy skills. Traming applications rely- 
ing on high technologies such as computer- 
assisted learning or telecon)munications 
are difficult to use and probably irrelevant 
in this context. At the same time, these 
learners cannot afford to be cut off from 
the possible benefits of technological 
progress. 

(b) On the other hand, modern sector 
trammg for jobs in the industrialized part 
of the economy-banks, airlines, etc- 
must teach specific skills to workers who 
will perform specific tasks m a tcchnically- 
orrnted, competitive environment Links 
to firms and enterpnses and to global tech- 
nological trends are therefore quite strong 
for these students no matter what country- 
thf^y live in. 

How Do Technologies Train? 

While communications technologies 
automatically bring to mind learning at a 
distance, they also can be adapted for u*>e 
in a structured, face-to-face context Deter- 



mining which technology best ser\es 
specific kinds of skills is harder to general- 
ize because technologies are nearly alwavs 
used in combinations and each situation 
must be tailored to the specific needs of 
the training task However, cerrain 
capabilities and limitations are obvious 

• Print IS ineffective in teaching motor 
skills but It IS very good at providing a 
permanent learnmg reference, convey- 
mg abstract or theoretical concepts and 
presenting a series of facts which must 
be memorized 

• Audiocassette tapes are effective in 
presenting lecture material, music and 
language skills, and can be rewound 
and heard again at the discretion of the 
student. 

• Videocassettes are effective for 
demonstrating visual procedures and il- 
lustrating hard-to-see processes in addi- 
tion to having all of audiotape's 
capabilities 

• Telecommunication links allow direct 
two way feedback as well as other 
potential ad\'antages (see page three), 
but their quality depends on the skills of 
the teacher using the equipment 

• Computers can provide constant drills 
and feedback, can be a source of refer- 
ence and can give moti\anon and 
pacing They also teach stem control 
and prt.i!'!cm solving effecti\Ciy 

• Radio and television broadca*»r^ ha\'e 
limited teaching effectiveness becr^use 
material cannot be heard a second time. 
Scheduiing can also be a problem. Nor 
can feedback be given to t!.^ student ex- 
cept when designed into the program-- 
as with interactive radio 

Training for Jobs in the Modern Sector 

Many modern sector workers in most 
countries gain skills without ever setting 
foot mside a formal vocational school. So 
training must be undc rstood to include not 
only government-run trade schools but 
also other sources, particularly on-the-job 
training and apprenticeships Learning 
teclinologies offer a number of adwuitages 
to training including flexibility, improved 
learning quality, substitution for scarce in- 
structors and transfer of technology know- 
how. In genera], -newer technologies such 
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as computers and modularized, self-paced 
learning program^ are more easily imple- 
mented by large companies for in-service 
training than by government-run 
programs Private fimis can better afford 
the high costs of equipment and course- 
ware and are not tied to institutional 
regulations, schedules, pay scales, etc. 

As a general rule, efforts to offer voca- 
tional training at a distance have been 
limited since most courses require equip- 
ment and tools for practical training and 
must teach complicated, physical proces- 
ses that are hard to convey except by 
direct experience m instructor-led training. 
In spite of this, some things can be taught 
at a distal. such as management skills 
and accounting Correspondence courses 
m these ureas are fairly common. In-ser- 
vice teacher training is another area where 
distance learning has proved successful, 
nie following is a brief lis'ing of just some 
of the ways technology ( ^n be used to 
solve common problems m the formal 
training process: 

> Poor quality A firm or trade school 
can use technology to improve the quality 
of teaching of both new and traditional 
skills For example, printed learning 
modules or videotapes could supplement 
instaiction given by underqualified 
teachers for a complex task. 

> Low efficiency Technology is a key 
element in individualized instruction. It in- 
crea*^ ^ eflficiency and flexibility of schedul- 
ing lor large training institutions as wCil as 
for smaller programs. For example, stu- 
dents t 'n use a programmed sequence of 
print modules, audiocassettes and even 
videotapes to study at their own pace. This 
also frees instructors to offer extra help to 
those who need it. 

> High costs Tlirough distance lean- 
ing programs, technologies can save c 
training costs for large firms training 
employees working in remote locations or 
for firms wishing to train emplo\ s who 
cannot be spared from thesr jobs. Any 
media can be used, ranging from pnnted 
materials to satellite broadcasts. 

> Outdated courseware. Technology 
can be used for curriculum development; 
for instance, desk top publishing can help 
institutions reduce the production costs of 



(Continued on page 15) 
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Information Technology: 
Challenges for Development 



by Heather Hudson 

Wc arc currently wiincssmg u.c 
proliferation of new telecommunicai'on 
technologies-cellular radio, ver>' small aper- 
ture temiinals (VSATs), optica' fiber and 
the wireless loo[), to name just \ At 
the same tim ' 'hese technologies, which 
are mainly concerned with the transmisMon 
of information, are now converging with 
technologies used for the storage, process- 
ing or reproduction of information These 
include computers, video-cassette re- 
corders (VCRs). printers, copiers, and 
others The combination has resuUed m 



Computers Print 
Newspapers in Thai 

In Thailand, desktop publishing is 
soon to become a standard for small 
community newspapers. 

With the new Macintosh microcom- 
puter and laser printer obtained through 
financing from UNESCO's International 
Program for the Development of Com 
munication, the Press Development In- 
stitute of Thailand is planning to 
specialize in assisting community 
newspapers in the use of desktop 
publishing in the Thai language. Several 
Thai fonts have already been created 
and tested on Macintosh by local expens 
and are simple to use, even in combina- 
tion with Latin characters. 

The Institute has already translated 
several joumali3m reports and .i^anuals 
into Thai and prepared them for 
reproduaion using the Macintosh SE. 
The Press Development Institute, in 
cooperation with UNESCO, also intends 
to link up with other press institutes in 
the region. 

~ Carlos A Armtldo 



main new serv ices that may be i)anicularly 
appro[)riatc for developing regions 

ComputefS and Telecommunications 

Computers are currently being used 
throughout the developing world Follow- 
ing IS a sample of current and potcniia' 
computer applionons \ox development 
goals. 

Data Bwac/casttutf \'SA'^ or "micro 
eanh stations " vvhich can cheaply transmit 
and receive d:ita at low rates, now make it 
possible for wire service inftjrmation to be 
disseminated to virtually any location, in- 
cluding rural areas lacking telecommunica- 
tions infrastructure Tliey may bt powered 
by photovoltaic or ponable generators 
Reuters uses this technology to send wire 
service copy iu Latin America In Hong 
Kong, the World Broadcast Service sends 
wire service copy to Intelsjt's hidian 
Ocean satellite, which covers 80 percent of 
the worldV population 'Hie first customer 
for the service is China's Xinhua News 
Agency 

Flectnmic Tramactums Computers 
combined with teleccMiimunications enable 
organi/atijns to conduct business and 
management from any location Banks 
may transfer funds internationally .md air 
lines may book reservations from ticket of 
fices. airports, an travel agencies Brokers 
and traders mav buy and sell coffee, 
srybeans, copper, petroleum and other 
commodities electronirallv 

Remote Acce<i^ to Databases Computer 
terminals or microcomputers with modems 
linked to the telecommunications network 
can provide access to data bases anywhere 
in the world For example, agricultural re 
searchers may gain access to the Fon J r.nd 
Agricuhura! Organization's data bases in 
Rome 1 lealth researchers may search the 
data base of the U .S National Libraiy of 
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Medicine outside Washington, DC. Others 
may :»earch domestic data bases, such as 
those for agriculture and energy in India 
and for dev elopment project management 
;n Malaysia. 

Desktop [hiblishmg 'Hie capability of 
niiLrocomputers to create graphics now 
make it possible to produce newsletters 
and other printed materials without tvpeset- 
tiiig. n IS IS particularly valuable in 
countries where newspapers, texts, and 
tlev elopment materials in kxal languages 
may be scarce and costly to produce 
Development agencies can now produce 
their own materials in-hcnise SU)re- front 
desktop publishers may also spring up 
lliis approach enables manv small users to 
share the u iktop publishing softw are and 
equipment. 

racsimile Facsimile, which enables 
print, graphics, or liand written messagc:> to 
be transmitted over a telephone line, is 
being used bv development pi ofessionah, 
in t^ie field to send re|X)rts Posters and 
newsletters can be fa.xetl to rural com- 
munities, or to regional centers for disjribu- 
tion to schools. lIuiils, government offices, 
etc 

(Continued on {) J) 
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Development Benefits 

Telecommunications can be cntjcal to 
the development process By providing in- 
formation links between urban and rural 
areas anu among rural residents, telecom- 
munications can overcome distance bar- 
riers which hamper rural development 
The ability to communicate instantaneous- 
ly can increase efficiency of production or 
services, the effectiveness of development 
efforts, and equitable distribution of 
benefits throughout society These 
benefits are quite tangible-and 
measurable Studies in Costa Rica have 
documentec* ihe contribution*^ of the rural 
telephone network to the national 
economy An evaluation ol the Peru Rural 
Satrllite Project found significant benefits 
of the audio conferencing and rural 
telephony services. 

The financial sector also benefits from 
modern telecommunications. 1 recently 
participated in a study companng the 
ability of telex vs. SWIR' electronic funds 
transfer network to generate foreign ex- 
change in Brazil. We found that a bank 
tliat had to make a payment by a certain 
deadline could be sure that the funds 
would arrive witliin twelve hours using 
SWIFT, but might need up to 36 hours 
using telex. Tlius tlie bank could safely 
hold onto Its funds for an extra 24 hours, 
generating extra interest. Banks could 
then estimate their interest earnings or 
savings on debt payments to calculate the 
number of transactions needed to cover 
the costs of using the SWIFT network. 
Similar studies might be conducted for 
other sectors generating foreign exchange, 
for example, in commodities trade, where 
timely information in determining where 
and when to sell to get the best prices is 
critical. 

It IS also possible to measure the value 
of telecommunications for education and 
social services For example, if a student 
can study at the work place instead of 
traveling to campus, or in his or her home 
community instead of relocating to the city, 
the savings in travel time, lodging and time 
away from work can be calculated. Similar- 
ly, training health workers on the job saves 
time away from work that could result in 
understaffing and poorer quality of care. 
Telecommunications for consultation with 
medical experts can save the cost of 
moving a patient to the city and improve 
the quality of care available in rural aieas. 
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The Cliallenge for Planners 

Yet developments in technology have 
leapt ahead of changes in policy, present- 
ing new challenges. One challenge is ths 
need to integrate planning for the entire 
communications sector, including telecom- 
munications, broadcasting, and new infor- 
maiion technologies (c,g., computers, 
VCRs, etc ). For example, i: <s important 
to integrate telecommuriications and broad- 
cast planning so that residents in isolated 
areas receive both telephone and radio/ 
television services. Otherwise, they may 
end up like residents in the Arctic, who 
complained that they could watch hospital 
soap operas on TV, but could not call a 
doctor in an emergency. Surveys show 
that there are approximately four times as 
many televisions as telephones in Carib 
bean countries, three t«mes in Central 
American countries, and two times in 
Soutli merican countries. Is this the inten- 
tion of communication policy makers' 

77re ability to communicate 
nstantaneottsly brings ' 
tar Jible - and measurable - 



benefits. 



Similarly, coordination is required to 
develop policies on new video tech- 
nologies, Some broadcasters attempt to 
ban imports of VCRs or pre-recorded tapes. 
A more constructive and effective ap- 
proach might be to levy a tax on VCRs and 
tapes, with the proceeds used to support 
national broadcasting production, or to im- 
prove indigenously produce j program- 
ming, and step up marketing efforts 

Integrated Planning 

In order for these new technologies to 
serve development goals, communication 
planning must be integrated with national 
development planning If a country intends 
to open up new areas for settlement or 
resource developr^ ^-^^ telecommunica- 
tions facilities will u ^quired If it intends 
to diversify existing industnes and services, 
it will need to ensure that adequate in- 
frastructure is in place. It may also need to 
upgrade the skills of its work force, per- 
haps using instructional technologies. 

Uck of coordination between the com- 
munication and other sectors results in 
wasted resources and lost opportunities. 
Some countries have been unable to attract 
new industries because they lack the neces- 
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sary cclccommunications intrastnicturc 
Others a!low policies to conflict For ex- 
ample, in a countr>' that hns established an 
Open University, the broadcasting 
authority charges such a high fee for studio 
and satellite time that the Open University 
cannot use available time on the network 
to reach its students. 

Coordinated planning requires an active 
government policy to ensure that telecom- 
munications plans and sen ices are 
designed to meet nationargoals. lliis 
policy should include: 

% regular dialogue between telecom- 
munications and broadcasting ad- 
ministrators and national planners; 

% allocations of resources for the exten- 
sion and improvement of communica- 
tion facilities, and for training 
personnel in the use of these facilities; 
and 

% consciousness-raising about the 
benefits ot improved telecommunica- 
tions. 

Meeting the challenges poj^ed by new 
technologies will help to maximize the 
benefits of this vital strategic r^^source for 
national and regional development. 

■ 

Heather Hudson is the Director of the 
Telecommunications Management and 
Policy Program at the McClaren College of 
BtisinesSy University of San Francisco. 
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by Desiree deGraeve 
and Ra| Kunungo 

Ust summer Dei'elopment Communica- 
tion Report asked readers in developing 
countnes to give us some idea of how they 
are using infonnation technologies in their 
work. We sent out a questionnaire and two 
hundred seventy readers responded within 
ihe deadline. This sample is biased in 
several ways, readers who responded to the 
questionnaire are more likely to be using 
technologies than the readers who did not 
respond. Second, communicators belong to 
a universe that is more likely to use informa- 
tion technology than the general popula- 
tion Third, we received many more 
responses from Asia and Africa than we did 
from Latin America So this survey does not 
measure the "worldwide state of informa- 
tion technology," but it dov^s reveal some in- 
teresting comparisons between 
technologies. 

We defined information technology in 
broad tenns, as "method(s) to assist in the 
collection, exchange, management and dis- 
semination of information." The survey 
covered older technologies such as mail, 
telephone, cable, photocopier, local mes- 
sengers and two-way radio, as well as 
newer technologies such as computers, 
electronic mail, CD-ROM (Compact 
Disk/Read-Only Memory, a low-cost 
medium for sto.age and retrieval of bibli. g- 
raphic information), videotape, videodisc 
and packet radio (which uses radio waves 
to transmit data between computers o, 
medium distances) 

Getting Through Is Still the Problem 

Ninety seven percent of our respondents 
routinely use the telephone to carry out 
their daily work However, connection is far 
from instantaneous Only 30 percent tould 
make a long distance phone call in less than 
five minutes Twenty-three percent reported 
that it t.ikes from six to 30 minutes for a 
long distance call to go through. Fifteen per- 
cent said it takes from 31 to 60 minutes 
More than a quarter of the total, 26 percent, 
reported that it still takes ovei two hours to 
place a long distance call Respondents 
also rely on traditional communications sys- 
tems For example: 
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® 84 peicent still use local messengers 
a'gularly; 

9 59 percent use an international 
deliver) service at least once a week, 
and 

# 33 percent use two-way radio. 

The Fax Phenomenon 

Given the diff julty of using the 
telephone, the number of respondents 
who use facsimile (fax) machines on a 
regular basis was surprising. 49 percent in 
Asia and Africa and 60 percent in I^tin 
America. A slightly higher number of 
respondents still use telex machines. Lack 
of power, or interruptions in power, were 
not regarded as important constraints to 
use, nor was the perceived complexity of 
the technology, the problem lay in the high 
initial cost and the lack of infrastructure - 
presumably the lack of telephone lines or 
the delay in getting through. Fax appears 
to be catching on almost as fast in develop- 
ing countries as in industrialized counuries. 

Beneflts of Computers 

Sixty-eight percent of respondents are 
using single user (personal, as opposed to 
networked) computers to help manage 
and administer development activities, and 
a surprisingly high 22 percent use com- 
puters linked through a network. Com- 
puter use has not spread widely to 
electiOnic mail (only 8 percent), but, when 
asked about the benefits of technology, the 
largest proportion (50 percent) of those 
who used computers indicated that ex- 
changing information was the main benefit 
of information technology. Only about a 
third thought that computers provided im- 
portant benefits in organizing information 
effiuently, storing infonnation efficiently ^ 
ur allowing access to current infonnation. 
And little more than a quarter of respon- 
dents who used computers thought that 
computers oftered advantages m reducing 
costs 

Contrary to cxpectauons, the major bar- 
riers to using cumputeis were not power 
problems or getting machines repaired 
11 le cost of purchase was the m^jor barrier 
to 40 percent of the respondents, followed 
by a lack of infrastructure (34 percent). 
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jG^^ An 
liieiftrpnic News 
^ency for Cape Verde 

Jiabo'presse is. bracing to launch its 
^ewsagehcy network among the nine is- 
;lanc^^ Verde. Nine journalists 

jiavc b^en undergoing training and the 
^^'ericy is.purthasi^^ nine elecuonic 
mailboxes to connea all islands to the 
'^ir^ office in the capital city of Praia 
^lind.witH each other. 
. „ The electronic mailbox, already 
fel^df^successfully between the national 
fp^^^paper Vozdi Povo and the national 
J^dip^will enable journalists to send 
[Acfijcl^patches. directly to Cabopresse, 
Jwfech in|urn can.share other dispatches 
;^jtetKeir jou^^ on the nine islands, 
jy^^t slater^ wlible news ser- 

^ccjcan i^te to subscribers, in- 

fHucfln^g those abroad; by using this 
?sf stem. ' ^ 

W^^l Carlos A Amaido 



News - By Yak or Electronics? 



In the rivertcut valleys and stately 
mountains of the Himalayas, one 
reasonably astes; how do you get informa- 
tion from one village to the next? 
ShortWave,«dip reaches almost the entire 
coimay} but newspapers are limited to 
road travel by truck or yak/ 

With financial support from UNESCO 
and Danida,.Bhutan Broadcasting Service . 
is starting an elec 1c ne wspool wiUi Uie - 
national newspapt*,/&/e/we/. The'comV;:^f^; 
bined news team will prepare j^.vj-; ' " ^ 
their reports and phone the ' 



The electronic newspool was con- 
ceived for this projea to make the best 
use of the few journalists, to exploit the 
electronic means available and to ensure 
news from the most remote locations. 
The news teams started last June with a 
seminar conduaed by the executive direc-*; 
tor of the Nepal Press Institute. 



andmioroSmR^ere^^ 

Aft^m^^by'tfe^i^^^^^ 
editors;tHe>i^icVedlW 
items for the three newscas]^ 
(in &igiish,-l)zpi5;gldu and,^^ 

newspapci^cditor^Prtl^seikiinb 
dispatches by^lecwoniqin^ 
ihc Iaydutiediibr;who4ffiI^^ 
covert tiiah'info cOlumK^dS 
lay tiiem out on tfie ^ge wf^^ 
photos and sketches. TlieTasSfi 
printed copy will be prepared^ 
for photoplates and printed on4|! 
offset in all three.Ianguages. 




A Blmtanesejourmlist prepares the NepalLediUop q^f Kucnsal-^ 



However, when respondents mentioned 
"infrastructure," they raised such issues as a 
narrow choice of available software, few 
computer trade magazines and limited net- 
works. 

Other Information Stor^e 

For information storage and retrieval, 
CD-ROM is used by only 4 percent of 
respondents wliile 27 percent rely on 
microfiche (although much more heavily in 
Asia than in Africa). Only 3 percent are 
presently using video disc technology m 
their work, all were from Asia Indeed, 
video use was much more prevalent in Asia 
(about 75 percent) than in Afnca (less than 
halO. 

What's Most Important 

^X^ich information technologies were 
rated the "most imponani"? The telephone 
was first (39 percent), followed by regular 
mail (17 percent) and single-user com- 
puters (14 percent). 

■ 

Desiree deGraeve, fonner editor of the 
Development Communication Report, is a 
Research Associate at Creative Associates In- 
temationai Inc. in Washington, DC. 
Originally from India, Raj Kunungo is a 
PhD candidate tn operations research at 
tne George Washington University in 
Washington, DC 



Africa: Struggling 
to Catch Up 

Is Africa being left behind in the fast- 
changing world of information technology? 
The Board on Science and Technology for 
International Development (BOSTID) of 
the U.S.-based National Research Council 
concludes "not entirely, but 

In April 1989, a BOSTID team of African 
and North American researchers reviewed 
existing information capabilities in Africa. 
To their surpnse, they discovered that 
microcomputers are currently being used 
in innovative ways, as the following ex- 
amples illustrate: 

• The Senegalese Institute for Agricul- 
tural Research uses desktop publishing 
to compile data on rain, soil, and 
agricultural conditions from regional 
research stations ever/ 10 days. With 
three microcomputers and a laser 
printer, the insii'.ute produces easy-to- 
read pie ch?.rt3 aiid bar graphs for 
government officials. 
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• University libraries and research in- 
stitutes in Senegal, Zimbabwe, and 
Malawi are using CD-ROM for database 
searching. 

• The African Regional Center of Tech- 
nology has created a computer-based 
network of food technology institu- 
tions in Cameroon, Morocco, Nigeria, 
Senegal and Kenya. 

Despite these promising signs, the team 
pointed out that the widespread adoption 
of information technology in Afnca faces 
some daunting problems. One is the 
shortage of foreign exchange for importing 
computers and related equipment. Where 
computers exist, supplies are expensive 
and difficult to find and incompatibility be- 
tween systems hampers linkages. Africa 
also suffers from a lack of personnel trained 
in information science, a low level of tech- 
nological awareness and declining invest- 
ment in communication infrastructure. 

Given these constraints, the BOSTID 
team suggests that CD-ROM holds par- 
ticular promise because of its ability to store 
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large amounts of data in a low-cost, durable 
form and because it bypasses the telecom- 
munications system. African scientists and 
information specialists, for their part, ex- 
pressed interest in donor-assisted pilot 
projects to experiment with the use of desk- 
top publishing, CD-ROM, electronic mail 
and computer conferencing. 

The team challenged the widely held 
view that information technology is a 

\ury that Africa can't afford On the con- 
trary, they argued, African countries can't af- 
ford to pass up the opportunities it 
presents Their economic development 
depends heavily on the efficient com- 
munication of information such as prices 
and potential markets, early warnings for 
disasters and technical advice for farmers. 

The report, titled Science and Technol- 
ogy Infonnation Services and Systems in 
Africa, is available from BOSTID, National 
Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue NW, Washington, DC 20418, USA. 
Telephone- (202) 334-2633. Fax: (202) 334- 
2660. Telex: 353001 BOSTID WSH. 
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Alternex: A Computer-Based 
Network by and forNGOs 



by Enzo Puliatti 

The ability to transmit data electronical- 
ly, allowing people around the globe to 
send messages or documents from one 
computer to another, presents tremendous 
opportunities for collaboration between in- 
dividuals and groups with common inter- 
ests. Developed largely to meet the needs 
of large corporations, electronic mail and 
computer conferencing have proved to be 
equally important for international coopera- 
tion, science, education and government. 

A growing number of developing 
countries have already installed national 
data communication systems and 
electronic mail systems. Yet, even with 
these cababilities, a common problem is 
high cost of international computer-based 
communication-up to twenty times the 
cost in industrialized countries. There are 
two main reasons for this expense: most 
electronic mail systems are based in the 
United States or Europe, requiring an ex- 
pensive international data communications 
connection; and royalty fees and hardware 
used for electronic mail drive up the price 
of this ser\1ce. These high costs generally 
mean that such services are unaffordable 
to most academic and private users, and to 
non-profit organizations. But now non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs) in 
Brazil have discovered a low-cost way to 
enjoy the benefits of computer networking. 

The Brazilian Expeilment 

In Rio de Janeiro, a research group 
known as IBASE (the Portuguese acronym 
for Brazilian Institute of Social and 
Economic Analysis), which carries out 
socio-economic analysis in collaboration 
with labor unions, church groups, slum 
dwellers associations and other community 
groups, has been one of the first Brazilian 
NGOs to use microcomputers for research 
and data communications In fact, IBASE 
has stimulated many other NGOs 
throughout Latin America to use these 
iools. 

Since the mid-1980s, IBASE has been 
able to communicate via computer with 
several Luin American and European 
NGOs through a commercial service 
known as Geonet. But this system required 
all communications to be routed through 
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London, at considerable expense, even 
when IBASE wished to contact colleagues 
in Santiago or Lima. So since 1987, IBASE 
has been expenmenting with electronic 
niail systems that would permit cheaper in- 
formation-sharing with partner organiza- 
tions and academic institutions and that it 
could operate and maintain itself. 

It soon made contact with the Institute 
for Global Communications (IGC), a U.S - 
based NGO devoted to the application of 
low-cost and small-scale computer technol- 
ogy IGC has developed a microcomputer- 
based system to operate a complete 
electronic mail, computer conferencing, 
and on-line data base service, without the 
need to subscnbe to commercial services 
The system has been successfully imple- 
mented to link up approximately 5,000 ac- 
tivists and NGOs in more than 70 countries 
through its two main computer networks 
PeaceNet, which is devoted to peace and 
disarmament issues, and EcoNet, which is 
devoted to environmental concerns. 

The collaboration between IBASE and 
IGC resulted in the proposal to install a 
similar system, which would be automat- 
ically linked to IGC's international com- 
puter network. The project, known as 
Alternex, received financial support from 
the United Nations Development Program 
and from a private Italian donor agency. 

In July 1989, only a few months after ap- 
proval of the project, Alternex was fully 
operating 24 hours a day. Today, more 
than 130 individual and group users in 
Brazil and abroad participate in the net- 
work, and this number is increasing daily 
Users pay a monthly fee. the equivalent of 
about US S7 50, which includes one hour 
of on-line connection. On-line connection 
runs approximately S5 per hour, cheaper 
than nearly all other electronic mail ser- 
vices Any computer equipment, from 
small personal computers costing as little 
as S300 in the international market to the 
terminal of a large mainfiame system, can 
be used when connecting with Alternex. 
The connection can be made through 
standard telephone lines, by using a 
modem in conjunction with the computer 
terminal or by using a special line for data 
communications. 

Most Alternex users rely on electronic 
mail and computer conferences as a way to 
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"What is... 

Electronic mail, often referred to as "E- ^ - 
mail," is a simple way of dommunicaiting , 



p erson-to-person via computer. A mes-' ' . : 
sage, letter, or memo from one person is- ■ 
typed into a computer, sent to another via ^ . 
telephone, and stored until the receiver . '\ 
asks to receive it. In this way, electronic 
mail is like a very fast versipn of surface 
mail, with the computer actUig'as'a post 6f-t^ 
fice. At die same tinfie, it is cheaper thaii: 
sending messageis by telex or fec^imilev; ? *5 

An electronic inaii system provides ea^^^ 
us'^r with ah electroiiic !nwiI*l?o 
he can look into using'suiy j^rsqiwlj^m; ^^ 
puter, and a device called a "m6dem>* ^ 
wliich is connected to a'telephone.linev^Sj'^ 
The user can thus reprieve message at any^i, 
time'he chooses. v<rVfeV'^^f4%S'^^ 

ifie sender need li^ Vnpw^ 
receiver is currently I6aiicd.^tmc?scnder^ ^% 
merely refers the |nessage^p!the;u^^ 
"address,* which the receiver 
retrieve thc messageifibou^^ ^ly^ jraml' V 
puter tcrmirial. Domestic and ijitermSomFl: 
data communication camcis.^eiicspon- . 
sible for the transfer of informationjWthout;: 
any need of a physical end-tbfendconlnec;^ 
tion between sender and receiver;, v % 

... C011^UteC;C0^y^^ 

Compiiterconferendng.is a ,}^atfqn of-.; 
electronic mail which efu|)lesHuItipk^^^^ 
users who are geographically disgere^ ; 
cmy out a dialogue, day after.day for • 
long as necessary. By typing into ,^d read- 
ing from th^ir persqnal^ compuiere; pat^ 
ticipants avoid the time and expense of. , , J! 
travel and the logistical pfpbiems^f 
scheduling face;to-face meetirigs*'Par;- 
ticipants can take part in conference ,dl^ 
sioni, at a time convenient tQ;Aem,:^^ , . ^ 
role of the computer is to categorize the , 
contributions and foiwaid them-to alk par: , 
ticipants. , ^ '5V^.\^' ^ 

Participants* dialogues can be searched, 
retrieved, edited and stored permanently 
with any word processing program. The 
conference can also act as a "shared office 
cabinet,* where a participant can retrieve a 
previous dialogue, eVen if he joins the con- / 
ference late. A conference system can also 
be used to, write a joint report or paper. 

One. conference can support many 
"seminars," each about a different topic. 
Thousands of systems are in operation 
today^ some lai^e but many quks small 
and even operated by aniateurs; X 
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coordinate regional activities with their 
counterparts, reaching e\eii the muot remote 
areas of the country- For example, loc;il en- 
vironmental organizations that mubili/e their 
own resources use the system to nuke in- 
quiries of IBASE's computerized directory of 
environmental development donorb and the 
projects they finance, or they may conduct 
the search themselves. Groups active in the 
Foreign Debt Campaign, which mobilizes 
support for alternative solutions to Brazil's 
debt crisis, use electronic mail to coordinate 
joint activities In still other cases, NGOs use 
the system to communicate easily with 
donor agencies throughout the world or as 
the cheapest and most appropriate channel 
to distribute their news clippings or pi^^ss 
releases Several NGOs are also acting as 



"community E-mail agencies," providing 
electronic communication services to small 
local groups permitting interaction with 
their counterparts irouud the world And. 
through IBASE's international connection, 
Aitemex users can now link up with the 
4,S0() users of the PeaceNet and EcoNet 
systems, as well as to commercial services 

How the System Works 

Tlie system designed by IGC combines 
low-cost, standardized computer equip 
mcnr based on the new generation of IBM- 
compatible machines with software it has 
developed in collaboration wrh Com- 
munity Data Processing, anotl^ r NGO 
The tremendous increase in the power of 
microprocessors in personal computers 



today made it possible to design such 
sophisticated software. As a result, the new 
system has all the capabilities of mainframe 
computer-messaging systems now in use 
throughout the United States, Europe and 
Japan, but the hardware costs only about 
$l5,000-about one-tenth the cost of a 
mainframe system-and the software is free 
to NGOs which collaborate with IGC Un- 
like the centralized systems used by the 
large commercial telecommunications ser- 
vices, this microcomputer-based system dis- 
tnbutes the message to whatever service 
can deliver it quickly and cheaply One 
microcomputer-based system can S'^rved a 
limited geographical region, but each 
regional sy stem can interconnect with any 
other regional system. A pnmary advantage 



Elsewhere in Latin America 

The Aitemex project in Brazil is only 
one aniong many examples of computer 
networking among research and develop- 
ment organizations Latin' America. But in 
contrast to Aitemex, most rely on US- and 
Eijropean-based electronic mail services 
for inter-country connections. Following is 
2i sample of other activities in the region: 

♦ Eight Latin American research instlai- 
tions involved in the United Nations 
ifniversity Biotechnology Research Project 
on Brucella, a baaeria I disease which af- 
flicts animals, are using miaocomputers 
and an electronic mail system to communi- 
cate among themselves and with cooperat- 
ing institutions outside the region. S recent 
evaluation indicated that users exchanged 
about 16 messages and submitted three 
entries discussing their findings to the on- 
going computer conference each month. 

^ Since 1985, the Instituto Utin- 
americano de Estudios Transnacionales 
(ILET) in Santiago, Chile, has played a lead- 
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ing role in experimenting with electronic 
mail and computer conferencing and in en- 
couraging other non-governmental or- 
ganizations in the region to follow suit. In 
the process, it identified the technical, 
legal, and economic conditions necessary 
to pemiit computer networking. It has also 
produced a well-illustrated booklet in 
Spanish, How to Design Communication 
Nettvorks, based on its experience in estab- 
lishing computer links with NGO research 
centers in Argentina, Brazil, Peru, and 
Mexico for joint research projects. A fol- 
low-up effort will test and evaluate 
software packages used within the Latin 
American Trade Information Network. In 
addition, ILET coordinates Latin American 
participation in Interdoc, a global com- 
puter network of non-govemmenul re- 
searchers active around labor and 
economic concerns, and document its net- 
working experience in Interdoc's bimonth- 
ly bulleUn, Contact-O, published in both 
English and Spanish. 
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♦ ILETs sister institute by the same 
name in Mexico City has also canied out 
an experimental effort linking four 
Mexican universities via electronic mail. 
University researchers compiling 
databases on subjects such as medicine, 
literature, desert plants, and communica- 
tions are using the system to eliminate 
duplication of eflfort and to share 
methodologies. As part of the projea, ILET 
has published a direaory of databases 
produced by Mexican institutions. 

Still, the full potential of such systems 
have yet to be exploited. A study by 
Soledad Robinson of ILET-Mexico showed 
that a generally low level of computer 
literacy and the lack of awareness of avail- 
able information sources hindered use of 
existing computer-based information sys- 
tems. Stronger efforts are needed to in- 
crease awareness about the capabilities of 
information systems and to provide train- 
ing in operations. 

- Andre Roussei 
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Textbooks from the Electronic 
Desktop in Honduras 



to this arrangement is that it avoids the pre- 
viously high cost of international com- 
munications connection. The concept 
behind the Altemex system is that ilie user 
never needs to make an international con- 
nection, no matter where he is Users make 
a local call, but still address their electronic 
mail internationally. The local messaging 
system collects the international mail, 
bundles and compresses it, then sends it to 
the appropriate foreign messaging system 
for distribution using a special high-speed 
connection This n^eans that the service is 
far less costly, and therefore affordable for 
groups with limited resources. 

A second advantage is that regional sys 
tems can be tailored to serve the specific in- 
terests and needs of its useis Different 
language capabilities, different information 
resources, different command menus are 
all possible Presently , the Altemex system 
menus are available in English, Spanish 
and Portuguese, while a facility that will 
allow users to switch from one language to 
another has just been implemented. 

Finally, although most commercial 
electronic mail services will not link up 
users across different networks other than 
their own, the present system allows dif- 
ferent systems to exchange messages, in- 
cluding various commercial services and 
the hundreds of academic computer net- 
works, as well as fax and telex And, with 
advances in telecommunications that al- 
lows the transmission of data practically 
error-free, even using poor quality 
telephone lines, remote areas in the some 
of the least developing countries now 
enjoy the possibility of communication via 
computer. 

Prospects and Problems 

The experience of Altemex in Brazil, 
and a similarly successful experiment with 
another non-governmental research center 
in Nicaragua, represent the first experien- 
ces of computer-based communication net- 
works established and operated by NGOs 
in developing countries. Tlie initial re-iction 
from Alrernex users in Latin America has 
been tremendous excitement for the poten- 
tial for linking NGOs, journalists, 
educators, and researchers throughout the 
region and the world. As a result, the 
UNDP is providing resources to extend ac- 
cess to this technology to other Latin 
American countries. 

The first task is to demonstrate the tech- 
nology to local institutions and to continue 

(Continued on p 15) 



by Alfonso de Guzm^ II 

When tlie third-grade Honduran public 
school children receive their social studies 
book this year, they will not know that they 
hold in their hands probably the first 
textbook in Latin America designed with a 
personal computer. Their teachers, for their 
part, will not know that the guides accom- 
panying the new textbooks were com- 
posed not at a far-off printing press, as is 
usually done, but right there in Tegucigal- 
pa, at the writers' offices in the Ministry of 
Education. 

It IS not really important that they know 
how the books are produced. What is im- 
ponant is that they get the quality books 
they need for effective teaching and leam- 
ing, in go< \ time. Reconciling these often 
conflicting lands for quality and timeli- 
ness IS the promise of desktop publishing 
now being tried at the USAID/Honduras 
Primary Education Efficiency Project. 

In desktop or electronic publishing, a 
single person (right from his or her own 
"desktop") designs the book, sets type, 
draws or copies illustrations and photos, 
and assembles all of these elements into 
complete, final pages. The pages are later 
photographed at the printing press, and the 
resulting film is used to make the plates 
needed for printing 

Using a piogram to drive a personal 
computer and a high-quality computer 
printer, the operator perfonns all of the 
publishing tasks mentioned above, some- 
times in only one sitting Tins is a quantum 
leap forward from conventional print 
production, in which each task is separate, 
requinng several persons with distinct skills 
and working with assorted tools and equip- 
ment, usually indifferent places and at dif- 
ferent times 

From Word t*rocessing 
to Desktop Publishing 

In Honduras, this new technology is 
being tried out of necessity. When the 
project began three years ago, the textbook 
writers were content to sketch entire pages 
of illustration-heavy first-grade textbooks, 
artists redrew the wnters' sketches to 
production quality, and editors sent out for 
typesetting the few lines of text there were. 
But that approach could not work for the 



text heavy teachers' guides or for the more 
complex textual content of the higher grade 
textbooks. 

Resorting to word processing on per- 
sonal compur "s, the project trained its 
secretaries to type entire manuscripts- 
which editors revised or rewrote, and which 
wiiters then revised or rewrote all over 
again-and to keep all files elecu-onically in 
diskettes. This saved much time in retyping, 
but the final manuscript still had to be 
retyped on the high-qualiry typesetting 
machines. 

In time it was discovered that some 
printers had typesetting machines that 
could "read" the project's diskettes and set 
type direaly. That eliminated altogether 
retyping the same material by the printer- 
and the attendant errors and delays All 
second-grade textbooks and teachers' edi- 
tions, and three of the four third-grade 
textbooks were produced that way. 



Training is a long process, 
little helped by the fact that 

user's manuals are in 
English, which may not be 
the language of the trainee. 



However, although word processing 
freed everyone from the drudgery of retyp- 
ing, effectively giving wnters and editors 
total control over their written material, it 
could not show them the final pages "the 
way they would look in print.' That was still 
the exclusive domain of art directors or 
;_,raphic designers trained to produce such 
things Enter desktop or electronic publish- 
ing 

Using a desktop publishing program on 
a personal computer, a writer or editor can 
call up his electronic file on-screen and fit it 
to any design or page format of his choos- 
ing He can select the type size and style 
and other typographical features available 
at his fingertips Using an electronic scan- 
ner, he c^n even copy pictures to go with 
the tf'xt Almost instantly, book pages are 
typeset and laid out on the computer screen 
before the operators very eyes, "the way 
xhcy would look in print." 
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Any change in size or style of type, 
length of line, number of lines on iiic page, 
or size and placement of illustrations is 
quickly made on-screen so that the writer 
immediately sees the effects of his crcation- 
not only in aesthetic terms (did the text be- 
come heavy and difficult to read?) but also 
in practical terms (did the change add more 
pages to the book?). Once satisfied with the 
appearance of pages reviewed on-screen, 
the writer "sends" the electronic file from 
the computer to the pnnter which uses 
lasers to "bum" the image on ihe page, and 
the final pages are printed, ready for the 
graphic arts camera of the printing press 

As a result, what used to take weeks of 
waiting for the typesetter to show galley 
proofs now takes only days. 

Some Very Real Probleins 

Even at this introductory stage in Hon- 
duras, desktop publishing has presented 
some tough challenges in the areas of staff 
recruitment and training, and equipment 
and materials support in a developing 
country environment. 

First, finding qualified or even potential- 
ly qualified "desktop publishers" is difficult 
because the technology combines at least 
four occupations into one: book designer, 
typesetter, editor, and sometimes even 
writer and illustrator. In a developing 
country, it is difficult enough to find good 
writers, or editors separately, let alone in- 
dividuals capable in two or more areas of 
production. 

Second, the .extbook as a mass educa- 
tion medium involves in its development 
mary individuals representing diverse 
talents put to collaborative Uoe teachers, 
wnters, planners, evaluators, trainers, ar- 
tists, managers Desktop publishing, like 
good writing, is a loneiy, personal art and 
does not lend itself easily to such collabora- 
tion, relying as it does on the integr^Jtive 
skills of a single person. 

Third, computers and computer 
programs are not yet very easy to use. Per- 
.sons familiar with computers are still nard 
to find and difficult to keep And training is 
a long process, little helped by the fact that 
user s manuals and most other documenta- 
tion are in the language of the computer, 
English, which may not be the language of 
the trainee. 

Fourth, local support is scarce As a new 
technology, desktop publish 'ng does not 
yet have a stable enough market base in 
Honduras or in man> other countries to en 
sure that goods and services can be reliably 
stocked. Simply put, there might not be 



What Does It Cost? 

The minimum hardware and software 
and sfirt-up materials for one work sta- 
tion are as follows: personal computer 
with 1 inegabyte of memory, 30 
megabytes of storage in a fixed or "hard" 
drive, one otfier drive for reading diskene 
files, one monitor (saeen), and one 
pointing dc^^ce ("mouse"), 13,500; 
printer for manuscript draftSj 1600, laser 
typesetter for final paj^es, 130,000; 
electrbhic'scariner76 illustra- 
tions'and integ^ting them with typeset 
pages, $3,06b; filte to protect equipment 
against eiectili:^^^ and drops, 1500; 
wordproccssftgsoft^ 1300; desktop 
pubE^tegsoffwSe 
materialsXdiskett^^^^ paper, etc.), 
1600. Thus the total requirement, 139,000, 

' 'X cbnserviative output of 1 ,<XX) 
finished pages per year over three years 
(the actual number of textbook and 
teachers gufeS pa^es produced by the 
Honduran prpjedt'td date) would yield a 
per-page iihit cost of $13, roughly what it 
would cost to send a page out (and wait!) 
for traditional phototypesetting. 

- AG. 



technicians to repair the new equipment or 
even give it routine maintenance, and the 
supplies specific to the computer or the 
printer or the scanner vpaper, toner, disk- 
ettes, cleaners) may not be available at the 
local computer store The realization that 
one is so distant from Miami or Houston or 
Los Angeles is made more frustrating when 
one discovers upon oi>'!ning the equip- 
ment box that a specially designed power 
cable IS "not included" or that the part num 
ber of the interface card, which ts included, 
does not correspond with the one for that 
particular model of hi-tech wonder. 

In spite of these difficulties, the Hon- 
duran project now prefers the hands-on 
production and on site control of the criti 
cal creative process over the older ways of 
doing things Overall, the advantages make 
the investment in equipment worthwhile 

■ 

Alfonso de Guzman His a textbook 
production consultant for thts project. He 
previously served as a consultant to the 
Guatemala Basic Education Project of the 
World Bank and, prior to that, to textbook 
and eltMcntary education sector projects 
in his native Philippines 



Getting the 
Population 
Message to 
Policymakers 



With ICQ million people and an annual 
population growth of 3 percent in 1984, 
Nigena was on its way toward beccning 
the world's third largest nation by thj, year 
2035. Family planning efforts had met with 
resistance from religiously conservative 
leaders, and so policymakers were reluc- 
tant to make it a development priority. 

But when high-ranking government offi- 
cials viewed a computerized presentation 
graphically depicting what the population 
growth meant in terms of future demand 
for food, jobs, and health and education ser- 
vices, and how it was likely to affect 
economic growth, they became alarmed. 
Soon afterward, they adopted a national 
strategy to bring population growth in line 
with economic and social goals and estab- 
lished family planning services in all nation- 
al health facilities. 

The above case is one of the more 
dramatic examples of the success of a com- 
puterized presentation known as RAPID in 
changing the attitudes of national 
policymakers toward population growth. 
RAPID, which stands for Resources for the 
Awareness of Population's Impacts on 
Development, was created under a USAID- 
funded piOject by the same name by The 
Futures Group, a consulting firm based m 
Washington, DC. Now in its third project 
cycle. RAPID is designed to communicate 
sophisticated technical inform^ tion about 
the relationship between population and 
development to policymakers and opinion 
leaders - in less than half an hour. 

Using mathematical modeling tech- 
niques, RAPID calculates the social and 
economic impact of population growth in 
such concrete terms as the requirement for 
teachers and schools, clinics and health 
care providers, jobs, housing, food, water 
supply and land use. By creating awareness 
among policymakers about these effects, 
RAPID also aims to gain support for family 
planning programs at the highest levels of 
government. 

llie RAPID modeling software requires 
an IBM compatible niicrocomputer with 
capability to generate ct)lor graphics. The 
screen displays eye-catching graphs and 
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tion policies or prevailing at- 
titudes toward family planning, 
the message to policymakers is 
simply, 'If you maintain present 
rates of population growth, here 
is what the effect on develop- 
ment will be.' 

Tlie use of computers brings 
other advantages over traditional 
presentations that use slideshows 
or overhead projections For ex- 
ample, the RAPID presentation is 
interactive Once the mathemati- 
cal computations have been 
recorded, it takes only about 20 
seconds for the 
model to calculate 
and display new 
projections accord- 
ing to different 
scenarios. Thus 



dozen spin-off modeling programs. One 
examined the relationship between fuel- 
v/ood demand and forest stocks for 
policymakers in Sahelian countries, while 
another focused on the relationship be- 
tween women's economi narticipation 
and development for officials in Yemen 

However, one drawback is that a 
RAPID presentation is costly. Taking into 
account data collection activities, technical 
assistance in demographic-economic 
modeling, and the cost of hiring high- 
profile presenters, a single presentation 
costs a minimum of S 50,000. This is about 
five times tlie cost of presentations using 



The three graphs on tbts page are reproduced from a RAPID varying impact 
presentatton made to Malagasy got^nment officials in 1987. . . 
Presently, an atvrage Malagasy* family has 6 4 children. ^ de velopme nt of 

high, medium, or 



bar charts, with visual features such as inter- 
mixed text and graphics and images that 
move, or fade in and out. For even more 
powerful impact, the graphics are 
presented by a skilled communicator, some- 
times former ambassadors or others with 
status equal to their high-profile audience. 
Since RAPID 's creation in 1978, presenta- 
tions have been made in more than 50 
countries, to senior-level policymakers in 
nearly 30 of them 

The RAPID approach is effective for 
several reasons. For one thing, by analyzing 
the relationship in quantitative terms, it 
depoHticizes the sensitive issue of popula- 
tion. Rather than pass judgment on popula 
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low population 
growth rates-or any point in 
between-can easily be 
demonstrated, if requested by 
viewers. In addition, the ap- 
proach eliminates arguments 
over data, l^officials disagree 
with the original data used for 
the projections, the figures 
can be changed on the spot 
and new projections will be 
displayed. As Steven Hawkins 
of The Futures Group notes, 
"If someone has their own pet 
number, we will use it and it 
often only reinforces our 
point." 

Finally, by work- 
ing closely with 
government officials 
to gather and 
analyze data in 
preparation for high- 
level presentation, 
RAPID creates an in- 
stitutional aware- 
ness about 
population growth 
among middle-level bureaucrats. 
Following a series of presenta- 
tions in a country, host govern- 
ment officials are left with both 
the hardware and software so that 
they can run their own projections 
after the RAPID team leaves. 

rapid's success has led llie 
Futures Group to develop nearly a 
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standardized graphics packages now com- 
ing out on the market. However, lacking 
RAPID'S interactive capabilities, these 
generate only .static graphs. But project 
managers insist that the cost is small in com- 
parison with the savings to be gained from 
a more effective population policy. 




What's New, 
Whafs Coming 



Courses 

Distance Teaching 
A four-montli course on "Distance 
Teaching in Developing Countries" will 
take place April 9-July 27, 1990 at the In- 
stitute of Education of the University of Ix)n- 
don. Trained teachers from developing 
countries with relevant experience and 
with a strong command of English are en- 
couraged to attend Tlie course will stress 
"hands-on" learning to plan, write and 
produce printed, video and radio programs 
for distance education To apply, contact- 
Department of International and Compara- 
tive Education, University of London In- 
stitute of Education 20 Bedford Way, 
London WCIH OAL, England Telephone 
01 636-1500. 

Comnmnications for Development 

The Asia-Pacific Development Training 
and Communications Planning Program of 
the United Nations De\ elopment Program 
will offer a scries of short courses from May 
through November 1990 in the PhilippuK^ 
The short courses, which each run three to 
four weeks, will co\er production techni 
ques for audio\ isuals used in instruction 
and in extension, communications cam- 
paign planning, training methods, and 
other topics Contact Training Coor- 
dinator, DTCP/UNDP, 5th Hoor, Bonifacio 
Bldg , University of Life Campus, Meralco 
Avenue, Pasig» Metro Manila, Philippines 
Telephone: 6*^3-6401. Telex: 29018 DTCP 
PH. 

Media Production 

Ian McDonald & Associates will present 
a course on media production as part of a 
larger program of courses on rural develop- 
ment. The course will be held in England 
between early July and September 199<K 
For more details, contact the finn at 12 
Church Road, IIo\e, East Sussex, BN3 211,, 
UK Telephone (02^3)82r"8 Telex 94- 
082-4"9 MCDON G 



Request to our Readers 

If you follow up on a notice or 
resource that is listed in these pages, say 
that you heard about it through the 
Dei'elopment Communication Report ! 



Communications for Development 

Cornell University's tenth annual course 
on "Communication Planning and strategy* 
will be held July 1 1 -August 7, 1990. llic 
course is aimed at officials and project 
leaders in health, agriculture, nutrition, fami- 
ly planning and related sectors. Contact. 
Cornell University, Department of Com- 
munication, 640 Stewart Avenue, Ithaca, 
New York 14850, USA Telephone (607) 
255-6^00 Fax (607)255-0788 Telex 6"'l- 
3054. 



Workshops 

Agricultural Journalism 

Agricultural reporters and editors in 
Africa can strengthen their publication skills 
through a workshop presented by the Tech- 
nical Center for Agricultural and Rural 
Cooperation. Last year, the two dozen 
agncultural reporters and editors from six 
West African countries who attended the 
workshop reviewed all phases of the publi- 
cation process, including writing, editing, 
design and production, promotion and dis- 
tribution. Participants are also introdueed to 
desktop publishing techniques Similar cour- 
ses will be held in Francophone Africa in 
the future For more information, contact 
the Technical Center for Agricultural and 
Rural Cooperation, Postbus 380, 67000 AJ 
VC ageningcn. The Netherlands Telephone. 
(31)8380-20484. 

Health Communication 

Communicators and managers in the 
fields of health and family planning are in- 
vited to participate in an intensive three- 
week workshop, "Advances in Family 
Health Communicanon/June 4-22, 1990, in 
Baltimore, Maryland Presented by the 
Jolins Hopkins University Center for Com- 
munication Programs, this second annual 
workshop will introduce participants to in- 
novative approaches to message design, 
evaluation, social marketing, cost recovery', 
and the creative use of entertainment for so- 
cial change '11k)sc interested in attending 
are encouraged tu contact Population Com- 
munications Services scxm at 527 St. Paul 
Place, Baltimore, Maryland 21202 USA. 
Telephone: (301) 659-63(K). Fax. (301)659- 
6266. Telex: 240-430JHUPCS UR 

Communications for Development 

'llie United Nations University and the 
Asian Mass Communication Research Cen- 
ter will hokl their sixth International Forum 
on "'Hie Problem of Balance in International 



Communication," March 8-9, 1990 in Sin- 
gapore Contact Hoso Bunka Foundation, 
Kyodn Bldg , 4|-1 Udagawa-cho, Shibuya- 
ku, Tokyo, Japan. Telephone (813)464- 
3131. Fax. (813) 770-7239. 



Trai7iing Resources 

Agricultural Exte^tsion 

The International Fertilizer Develop- 
ment Center in Togo has pilot-tested a new 
approach to improving agricultural exten- 
sion officers' comr"unication skills. Tlie ap- 
proach involved extension workers and 
farmers in the development of illustrated 
crop production guides, flipcharts, posters, 
and other support materials, in order to en- 
sure that they are adequately adapted to 
local needs The Center has held training 
sessions for agncultural extension officers 
in Ghana and, in late January 1990, the cen- 
ter held another training program in 
Nigeria. Contact: Michael Connelly, IFDC- 
Africa, PO Box 4483, Lome, Togo 
Telephone: 217-971 Telcx' 217-817. 

Fofnily Planning 

The Family Planning Association of 
Kenya, in collaboration with the Associa- 
tion for Voluntary Surgical Contraception, 
has released two training films which were 
produced entirely in clinics and hopitals m 
Kenya One, a 2 1 -minute film directed at 
doctors and surgical nurses, demonstrates 
correct procedures for conducting volun- 
tary female sterilization. The other, a 23- 
minute film targeted at African family 
planning counsellors, discusses the need 
for counselling and reviews methods and 
approaches for successful counselling. Both 
films are available in English and French 
language versions in l6-mm and video. 
Contact* Association for Voluntary Surgical 
Contraception, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York, NY 10168, USA Telephone- (212) 
351-2507 Fax- (212)599-0959 Telex: 
425604. 

Child Health 

Teaching Aids at Low Cost (TALC), af- 
filiated With the London based Institute of 
Child Health, distributes hundreds of 
thousands low -cost books, slides, and other 
in.structional materials to developing 
countries each year. Child sur\'ival, primary 
health care, nutntion, and safe motherhood 
are .some of the topics addressed. For a list 
of materials available, contact* TALC, PO 
Box 49, St Albans ALI 4AX, UK. 
Telephone (0*^27) 53 869 Fax: (0"'2"') 46- 
852, Telex: 266020 CORALP. 
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Linking West Africsn Countries 
through Solar Power 

The ability to make use of faxes, telexes, electronic mail 
and bulletin boards, and other new information technologies 
depends first and foremost on a reliable telecommunications 
infrastructure. But many of the least developed countries 
lack Its most basic elements, a broad, interiacing network of 
all-weather roads, rural telephone networks, and postal 
facilities. It is said that the city of Tokyo has more telephones 
than the entire continent of Africa. 

Even if low-income countrie<i manage to build roads, 
telephone lines and post offices, tney may lack the financial 
and technical capacity to operate and maintain them. But 
West African countries may now have found a low-cost, ener- 
gy-efficient solution to this problem. 

Before Pan African Telecommunications Network (PANAF- 
TEL) was founded m 1974, most rural areas in West Africa did 
not enjoy telephone services and long-distance calls between 
neighboring countries had to be routed through London or 
Paris. In 1982, PANAFTELput into operation a microwave 
communication system directly linking Senegal, Mali, Burkina 
Faso, Niger, and Benin. When it was designed in the late 
1970s, the natural choice to power the isolated stations were 
turbo-electric generators. But, because of frequent power out- 
ages, the system operated over the full 3,000-kilometer 
diameter only 60 or 70 percent of the time. The root of the 
problem lay in the generators: they were not always able to 
handle the high power requirements; they required frequent 
and relatively sophisticated maintenance; the supply of fuel 
was problematic; and fuel prices were higher than had been 
estimated. 

In late 1985, photovoltaic panels were installed at several 
dozen stations at a cost of approximately US $120,000 per 
site, making this one of the first cases where an existing 
microwave system has been converted to solar power, rather 
than originally designed for this energy source. By 1989, sys- 
tem availability had improved to 96 percent, due in part to 
other improvements such as monitoring systems and more ef- 
fective training programs. Operating costs have been reduced 
substantially because there are no fuel charges. Maintenance 
has largely consisted of routine battery inspections and clean- 
ing the desert dust off the panels. Maintenance of solar 
panels, controllers and batteries is carried out by electronics 
technicians alone, whereas separate technicians for the gener- 
ators and the electronic systems were formeriy required. 
Maintenance costs should therefore be lower. 

The capital cost for conversion to solar at each site is 
about four times the annual cost of fuel. However, since each 
i nit sliould last for more than ten years, the cost saving 
should be considerable. What is harder to quantify in 
economic terms is greater confidence in the system that 
higher efficiency will generate among users, and what new 
applications they may be encouraged to try. With any luck, 
electronic mail, faxes, and other new information tech- 
nologies will soon be making a difference in communications 
in West Africa. 

-MikeLaJlht 
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. . . for learning more about 
information tocb?iologies 

Training Programs and 
Tcdinicai Assistance 

> Volunteers in Technical Assistance 
(VITA) offers technical support services in 
uses of information technology to develop 
ing countries For example, last year a VITA 
volunteer helped the Philippme Depart 
mem of Health «^et up a packet-radio com- 
munication system between its Manila 
headquarters and remote regional offices 
In addition, VITA has established an 
electronic bulletin board and mail service, 
VITANet, to communicate with its volun- 
teers in the US and abroad, and will train 
participants in the use of the system. 

Each year, VITA presents two training in- 
formation technology courses to par- 
ticipants from developing countries In 
1990 it will hold a one- week training 
course May 18-25 on low-cost digital com- 
munication, especially packet radio, tuition 
fee is US SI, 100, On September 10-28, 
ISW, it will offer a course on information 
resources management, free of charge 
Both courses will be held in VITA'S Ar- 
lingtf^n, Virginia, offices, although the 
management course can be held overseas 
on a case-by-case basis For more informa- 
tion, contact VITA, 18I5 N Lynn St , Suite 
200, Arlington. Virginia 22209, USA 
Telephone ("03) 276-1800, Fax C03) 243- 
1865; Telex 440192 VITAUI 

> In 1990, the US Telecommunication 
Training Institute will offer 45 training cour 
ses to more than 600 participants from 
developing countries Courses emphasiiie 
both managerial and technical skills and 
cover topics such as radio and television 
broadcasting, satellite communications and 
network digital communications. Of special 
interest to Third World participants are 
courses on telecommunication systems for 
r ! development, solar powered systems, 
and ham radio administration Most courses 
run two weeks and are held at corporate 
and government training facilities 
throughout the United States. USAID 
awards scholarship support for qualified ap 
plicants from less developed countries To 
obtain a course catalog, contact' US 
Telecommunications Training Institute, 
1255 23rd St. iW, Washington, DC 2003*^, 
USA. Telephone (202) 833 ''624 Fax (202) 
467-8755 Telex: 19*^82 1 CSTl'l UT 



> Tlie Center for Telecommunications 
Development was created in 1985 in order 
to help reduce the widening gap in telecom- 
munication facilities between the indusinal- 
ized and developing world. The Center 
works to expand advisory services and tech- 
nical support to telecommunication sectors 
in developing countries by organizing 
evaluation and study missions to idennfy 
telecommunication needs, recrjiting ex- 
perts and consultants to provide technical 
support, and mobilizing pnvate and public 
investment in developing countnes' 
teleconunimication sectors. It also main- 
t?ins a data base on the status of telecom- 
munications sector in developing countnes. 
For more information, contact the Centei 
through the International Telecommunica- 
tions Union, Place des Nations CH 121 1 
Geneva 20, Switzerland. Telephone. {^\) 22- 
995-111. Fax: (41) 22-337-256. Telex: 421 
000 UIT CH. 

> Trinity College in Ireland, in col- 
laboration with the United Nations Univer- 
sity, has established a global computer 
network of institutions that conduct trainmg 
and research in information technologies 
for developing countnes. Fellowships are 
available for those from developing 
countries who want to both receive training 
and participate in the network. Contact. 
Systems Development Program, Room 
3044, Arts Building, Trinity College, Dublin 
2, Ireland. 

> Data for Development is a non- 
governmental, non-profit association of in- 
dividuals and organizations who study the 
role of information in economic and social 
development and promote international 
cooperation in that field. Founded in 1973, 
the group has developed an approach to 
designmg government mfonnation systems 
that takes into account information gaps as- 
sociated with underdevelopment. It holds 
occasional conferences on data and 
development and will provide expert ad- 
vice to governments and international or- 
ganizations. It also publishes a quarterly 
newsletter on information systems 
methodologies. Contact. Data for Develop- 
ment, 122 avenue de Hambourg, 13(X)8 Mar- 
seille, France. Telephone. 917-39-018. Fax. 
917-30-138. Telex: 430258 INFOSYS. 

Computerized Information Services 

> Want to find out about education and 
traimng courses on desktop publishing in 
developing countries? Locate research in- 
stitutions in the developing world that have 
designed software to diagnose livestock dis- 
ease? You can obtain this and other iniorma- 
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tion free of charge through the United Na- 
tions Development Program's com- 
puterized Information Referral Service 
(INRES-South). INRES has a database of 
more than 50,000 entries in English, French 
and Spanish describing the capabilities of 
more than 2,000 institucions in 99 develop- 
ing countnes. It covers education and 
training courses, specialized research and 
laboratory facilities, and consultants and 
technical experts By documenting only 
technical services by institutions in 
developing countries, INRES works to 
promote South-South cooperation for 
development. Information requests can be 
made by telephone, telex or fax, database 
infonnation can be received via airmail, 
pouch, or computer-modem link. Contact. 
INRE5 Computenzed Inquiry Service, 
UNDP, 304 E. 45th Steet, New York, New 
York I0C17, USA. Telephone. (212) 906- 
S140. Fax: (212) 906-6429. Telex: 125980, 
attention INRES. 

>- In collaboration with several interna- 
tional healthi anu development agencies, 
CD Resources /Libraries to Go, a New York 
based private company, has produced a 
series of "libraries" on CD-ROM. Each 
co'/ers a topic relevant to developing 
countjies and v. ill provide bibliographic 
citations, abstracts, or entire documents, 
according to the search desired. They in- 
clude, a 350-title collection on AIDS, a 400- 
title collection on primary health care; a 
300-title collection on women in develop- 
meni, and a recent 80-title collection on 
women, water and sanitation Costs range 
from US $520 to SI, 095. Designed for 
users in developing countries, the software 
program requires little previous computer 
training. In addinon, it requites only an or- 
dinary' IBM-companble coinputer, a basic 
printer, and an inexpensive CD-ROM 
player. For more informanon, contact. Bet- 
nna Corke, CD Resources /Libraries to Go, 
1 123 Broadway, Suite 902, New York, NY 
10010, USA Telephone. (212) 929-8044. 
Fax. (212)243-3609. 

>- POPLINE, a service of the Population 
Communication Services of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, provides bibliographic cita- 
uons and abstracts on population, family 
planning, AIDS, sexually transmitted ais- 
eases and related health issues, lliere are 
three ways to obtain information from the 
POPLINE data base, send a written search 
request, obtain a user codic through the US 
Nanonal Library of Medicine and conduct 
an on-line search, with training by 
POPLINE staff, or obtain the CD-ROM ver- 
sion of the datalxise, which is updated an- 
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nualiy POPLINE printouts an d CDs arc 
free of charge to individuals and institu 
tions in developing countries Contact. 
POPLINE. the Johns Hopkins University, 

St Paul Place, Baltimore, Maryland 
21202, USA Telephone (301) 6S9-6300 
Fax (301)659-6266 Telex 240-430 

> Community health workers, saniiary 
engineers, researchers, and policy makers 
can find out which institutions and in- 
dividuals in 23 Ea*;tem Mediterranean 
countries are working in the area of en- 
vironmental health They can also obfiin 
bibliographies on major environmental 
health topics, and conduct a specialized 
bibliographic ^earch using a computerized 
data base. These are some of the services 
provided by CEHANET, the Center for En- 
vironmental Health Information Netwoik 
In addition to promoting information ex 
change, CEHANET trains libranans and 
documentation specialists in procedures for 
classifying environmental health informa- 
tion and holds periodic consultations to 
guide the development of the network 

CEHANET is seeking additions to its col- 
lection of documents and bibliographies 
concerning environmental health in the 
Eastern Mediterrarc an region Contact Dr. 
Najeeb Al Shorbaji, Center for Environmen 
tal Health Activities, 45 Samura Street, Um 
Uthanihah Quarter, PO Box 92696*', 
Amman, Jordan Telephone 6*^1 -P8 Fax 
674-585. Telex' 23447 WHOEM JO 

> llie Re^.onal Information System far 
African Agriculture is a cooperative effort 
between internat'onal and US agricultural 
institutions to compile and disseminate in- 
formation on agriculture and aquaculture in 
Africa Information from this project is now- 
available for US S40 on 5- 1 and 3- 1 /2" 
diskette for IBM-PC compatible microcom- 
puters The full version, which costs S50, re- 
quires computer graphics capability , a 

CD ROM drive, and a modem for access to 
the database For more information or to 
order, contact National Technical Informa- 
tion Ser\'ice, Computer Products Center, 
S285 Port Royal Road, Spnngfield, Virginia 
22161, USA Telephone (*'03) 48"-4"'63. 
Fax (-^03) 321-854-' Telex 89-9405 

Further Reading 

In obser\ ance of the launching of the 
International Decade for Natural Disaster 
Reduction in 1990, the Annenberg Program 
of Northwestern University has published 
a collection of papers, Communkation 
\X7)en It 5 Needed Most How Xeu Techuul 
o^Y Could Help in Sudden Dhastet:^. Mure 
than a dozen specialists in satellite com- 



muniLJtions, mass media and emergency 
reliet contributed to the volume. Examples 
and case studies concern both industrial- 
ized and developing countries. A copy of 
the collection is available free of charge 
from the Annenberg Washington Program, 
Willard Office Building, 1455 Pennsylvania 
AveiiUe, NVC', Suite 200, Washington, DC 
20004, USA. Telephone. (202) 393-7100. 
Fax. (202)638-2745. 

> The January-February \9S9 of The 
Courier, a bi-monthly publication of the 
Africa-Caribbean-Pacific/European Com- 
munity, presents an excellent look at "Infor- 
matics and Development." Written lor the 
general reader rather than the technical 
specialist, the edition reviews present 
trends in the use of computers and informa- 
tion technology in developing countiies, 
the opportunities they offer, and the con- 
straints countries face in adopting them. 
Several articles describe how computers are 
currently being used by governmental mini- 
stries, agricultural cooperatives, and re- 
search centers throughout Afnca. For a 
copy, contact the publication's editorial of- 
fices at 10-12 rue Guimard (2nd floor), B- 
1040 Brussels, Belgium. Telephone. 
235-01 1 1 . Telex. COMEUKBRU 2 1877. 

> Infortmtics attd Telematics in Health, 
a 100-page book published in 1988 by the 
Wodd Health Organization (WHO), ex- 
plains how infoiTnation technologies are 
currently being used to maintain medical 
and administrative records, assist health 
care workers in medical diagnosis, manage 
dmg acquisition and distribution, conduct 
laboratory tests, train health care personnel, 
and for many other purposes. Directed at 
health care managers and professionals, it 
describes future prospects for infomation 
technologies and provides guidelines for 
selecting hardvvare and software. Available 
in English, French and Spanish for US 

S12 80 from WHO Distributicjn and Sales 
Unit, 1211 Geneva 27, Switzedand, or from 
local WHO distributors. 

Tlie Board on Science and Technol- 
ogy for International Development, US Na- 
tional Research Council (see p. 4), has 
produced a series of books on how 
microcomputers and information tech- 
nologies can stimulate and enhance the 
process of soLUn and economic develop- 
ment in less developed countnc.s. Focusing 
un miLrocomputer applications, the botjks 
go beyond a discu.^sion of their traditional 
uses in education and administration to dis- 
euss applications in manufacturing, produc- 
tion and natural resources managemenv 
llie books inci»Kle Microcomputers and 
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Their Application for Dereloping Cuuntnes 
(1986), Microcomputer Applications in 
f<iucatioti cmd Training for Developing 
Countries (1987), Cutting Edge Tech- 
nologies and Microcomputer Applications 
for Developing Countries and a 

forthcoming book on information manage- 
ment policies in developing counuries. All 
are available from Westview Press, 5500 
Central Avenue, Boulder, Colorado 80301, 
USA. 

>• Microelectronics Monitor, published 
quarterly by the United Nauons Industrial 
Development Organization, absuracts news 
and stories from the business, enginesring, 
and microelectronic u:ade press worldwide. 
Despite the lack of eye-catching graphics 
and rhe nearly microscopic type, the publi- 
cation is a valuable resource for individuals 
and institutions in developing countries, 
who can subscribe free of charge. Contaa: 
UNIDO, Development and Transfer of 
Technology Division, Department for In- 
dustrial Promotion, Consultations, and 
Technology, PO Box 300, A- 1400, Vienna, 
Austna. 

> The Advisory Committee for the Coor 
dination of Information Systems (ACCIS) of 
the United Nations publishes a useful 
biniunthly newslettei covering news and 
developments in the information technol- 
ogy field. Distnbuied free of charge by the 
ACCIS Secretariat, Palais des Nations, 121 1 
Geneva 10, Switzerland. 

> The Computers in Relief and Develop- 
ment nc-wsltncr provides information 
about software for disaster management, 
response, and preparedness. Some 
software is also available from the publish- 
er. Contact. Computers in Relief and 
Development, 106 Park Road, Lough- 
borough, Leics, LEI 1 2, UK. 

Tlie Research Institute for Newspaper 
Development in India publishes a monthly 
bulletin, RIND Survey, that promotes tools 
of the trade among pnntcrs, graphic artists, 
and publishers in the newspapei industry. 
It reviews the latest technology m the in- 
dustry and offers tips for improv ing the 
quality of the printed product Recent is- 
sues have reviewed new technology rang- 
ing from desktop publishing programs to 
the use of lasers to bum photographic im- 
ages on the page. Although the majority of 
the articles are rcpnnted from Amencan 
and European trade journals, the bulletin 
serves to transfer technological know-how 
to the newspnnt industry in developing 
countries CtMitact. Research Institute for 
Newspaper Development, Madras 000 008, 
India, 
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icrs and receivers with lap-lop coni- 
piuers-in a similar way, iHiilcling 
camaraderie among users. 

1 believe thai the key lo applying infor- 
mation technology to lliird Work! develop- 
ment goals while simultaneously solving all 
the attendant ost, regulatory and technical 
problems is, firM, lo work with an existing 
sub-culture in which development informa- 
tion needs arc clearly identified and, 
second, to ideniifv' enthusiastic "mforma- 
tion entrepreneurs" within this sub-culture. 
If these individuals also can be made 
central contacts in the electronic networks, 
the results will be more powerful 

I^tin American social scientist Juan Rada 
once said, "Tlie proliferation '"iiifomiation 
technology is a consequence, not a cause, 
of develooment " If he is right, then much 
of the present promotion of information 
technology as a new means toward nation- 
al d '^clopmcni is wrong-headed. Given 
our nouveaumanic tendencies, it is under- 
standable why we promote information 
technology innovation. Given the in- 
credible difficulties and high costs of 
development, it is likewise easy to see why 
the rhetoric of optimism scr\'es as a 
defense mechanism aga*nst hnrsh realaies 

But we live in a time of enormous need 
when resources are scarcer than ever. We 



d') not ha\e the luxur\ of squandering 
those remaining resources in search of com- 
putopias. Let us take our precious infornia- 
iion ici'hnology and press ii into ser\'icc for 
problem-solving ob)ectives. collaborating 
with the individual information 
entrepreneur working on behalf of a 
development agency or advocacy group. 
"National infomiation and Communication 
Plans" and other imponderables like the 
"New Wodd Infomiation Order" will hardly 
be legislated into existence. A.s desirable as 
they might be, the only way to create such 
structures in a meaningful way is through 
grassroots, purposeful communication 
among people dealing with actual 
problems. 

Finally, we need to remind ourselves 
that infomiation technologies are, aftei' all, 
mere extensions of our abilities (and frail- 
ties) at manipulating the data we create 
Tlie use of those data depend on people, 
usually as individuals, and not on the tech- 
nologies themselves To expect more may 
well overstate the relationship ot technol- 
ogy to de\'elopnient and confuse 'com- 
putopias" with reality. 

■ 

Gaty Gamott is Direccor of In/onnatica 
at Volunteers ni Technical Assistance 
(V HA) in Arlington, Virginia. 77je news ex- 
pressed in this article are his and not neces- 
sarily those of vrrA. 
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testing the technology in countries under- 
served by international data transmission 
networks Currently, IGC is working on a 
portable version of the system to be used in 
demonstrations and on-sae tests in Bolivia. 
Ecuador and Peru. Wliere public data net- 
works do not exist, these visits might in- 
clude the installation of small satellite earth 
stations; the University of Hawaii, which 
coordinates the Peacesat education project, 
has agreed to let the Alteriiex project use its 
satellite free of charge. 

IBASE IS likely to become a regional cen- 
ter of expertise, it has already assisted one 
Uruguayan NGO in setting up an electronic 
mail and bulletin board sy.stem. it has also 
worked with e Brazilian Interdisciplinary 
AIDS Association and the Brazilian chapter 
of the IntematK lal interdisciplinary AIDS 
Foundation to set up SIDSA, a com- 
puterized database on AIDS, and to make 
the database accessible to those m other 
parts of the country via telex, public data 
networks, or telephone lines. 



Significant problems remain, however 
if the svstem is to be widely available to 
small organization."; m locatiw*.s that are not 
well ser\'ed by public data networks or 
even telephone serx'ice, several technical 
refinements, and in some cases, technologi- 
cally appropriate and creative solutions are 
nccessar\' And. until automatic tran.slation 
programs become available, the lack of a 
common 'anguage represents a significant 
constraint to conducting international com- 
puter conferences Finally, there is still 
room to increase the system's cost-effective- 
ness thiough improved operations and 
methods of bulk data transfer; the Alternex 
project continues to experiment with these 
approaches 

■ 

Erizo Ihdiatti is an officer oj the 
Regional Bureau for Uitin America at the 
United Nations Development Program in 
New York 77je news expressed in :his ar- 
ticle are his and not necessanly those of the 
UNDP 77je Institute for Glooal Com- 
munications can be coiitatttd at 3228 
Sacramento Street, Sun FrunciSLO, Califor 
ma 94115 Telephone (41'^} 923 09()0 
Fax: (413) 923^1665 



Women and Microcomputers 

'Hie University of Illinois is offering a 
cour.S(^ June 18- H. 199(). forihose who want 
to improve their ability to use niicrcKoni- 
puters and datal^ases for research relevant 
to women in development Participants will 
learn the new UN Women's Statistics data 
set and gain skills in word processing and 
data analysis. Contact the University's 
Department of Agricultural Economics, 437 
Muniford Hall, 1301 W. Gregor\' Dpvc, Ur- 
bana, Illinois 61801 USA. Telephone (217) 
333-1977 Fax: (217) 244-0249. Telex: 206- 
597 iN'i'EG URBA 



Attention Viewers! 

On January 19, 1990, television 
viewers in more than 50 countries tuned 
into a two-hour program featuring Mik- 
hail Gorbachev, Carl Sagan and other 
notables who were gathered in Moscow 
for a conference on "Envirorimc.*c and 
Development for Survival." * Thanks to 
donated satellite time l&om both INTEL- 
SAT and INTERSPUTWKvi the {^^^ 
also featured live salelilteKc^k;Ups from 
a Costa Rican rain for&t.s'a sfin'ulwneous 
sunrise in Australia ari'dju^fet!in/_ / 
Senegal, and shots of Ihecciith from the 
Chalienger spaced shuftle. - 

The bt02idC3iSl^.<jiigi?afI^ 
Moscow.' World Stqrl^from a Surviving 
Planet, was the latest in a series of global 
telecasts desigried Jo raise public aware- 
ness and, lasQvmLca^es,^^ 
fun Js. Among them were LiveWd and 
Band' Aid, which drew- worldwide atten- 
tion to the 1986 Htliippian faniine, and 
Our Common Future, which also focused 
on the global environmental crisis. The 
success of such telecasts depends not 
only on the quality of programming but 
also on the willingness of national broad- 
casters to carry the show and on ade- 
quate publicity. As an approach to public 
education, it has also come under 
criticism partly because il is costly apsd 
partly because the mass media formal 
cannot communicate complex subjects. 

The Development Communication 
Report is curious to know viewers' reac- 
tion to the recent telecast. We Invite com- 
ments on the following questions; 

• Did you watch the program? If so,;, 
how did you near about jt? 

• In your opinion, was the program ef- 
fective? Why or why not' 

Please address responses to the ad- 
dress or fax number listed on page 2. 
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Computopians and Nouveaumanics 



byGaryGarriott 

The introduction of information technol- 
ogy into development planning, particular- 
ly computer-based communications, has 
taken <issionary-like >ceal. Self- 
proc. .d visionaries call for "com- 
putopias" as the healers of all ills. 

Why is this? One value bjried deep in 
the Western psyche is "nouveaumania" - a 
need for, indeed obsession with, technical 
innovation and achievement. Nouveau- 
mania is rooted in the belief that novelty is 
a panacea. Nouveaumanics promote techni- 
cal innovation for its own sake. They ex- 
perience psychological discomfort unless 
they arc constantly acquiring or promoting 
the latest gadget. 

Yet, as we have discovered, mucli of the 
appropriate technology appearing during 
the 1960s and l>70s was little more than 
well-intentioned gimmickry, which had 
limited utility even for its advocates, much 
less for others. In r more adv ^nced form, 
nouveaumania becomes the familiar "solu- 
tion in search of a problem " Where once 
the image of donated tractors rusting in 
fields was a metaphor for development 
failures, now it is the computer which is 
never turned on - or left in its box. 

Nouveaumania Revisited 

All of us are afflicted with nouveau- 
mania to a greater or lesser degree I 
suspect that many Utopian thinkers are real- 
ly advanced nouve njmanics in disguise Is 
It any wonder th.u the) cn)wd the field of 
those advocating information technology as 
the latest salvation for the Tliird World? 

Those of us who consider ourselves 
(development professionals also bear an ad- 
t^itional burden- the constant quest for the 
"Holy Grail" from which all "real" (or "sus- 
tainable," the latest acceptable modifier) 
development Hows. The promotion of infor- 
mation technology is just the latest in a long 
string of "leading sector" approaches lO 
solving the developmeni dilemma. 

But development is difficult work, and 
positive results are not always discernible. 
If they are, they can be erased in an instant 
by a natural or human-made disaster or 
through a sudden shift in political winds. It 
is no wonder that the oft-repeated promise 
that the infomiation revolution will allow 
poor societies to "skip stages" of develop- 



ment holds an irresistible attraction for 
many people. 

Tlie sense that somehow we have been 
here before is inescapable. Simple solu- 
tions to complex problems were also 
proposed by zealous individuals in the 
1950s and 1960s promoting the mass media 
as instruments of modernization. The mod- 
-^rnization paradigm called for substantial 
investment in and use of mass media to 
break down u*aditional habits of thinking 
and behaving, which were seen as respon- 
sible for the Third World's backwardness. 
Radio stations distributed thousands of 
single-frequency radio receivers in attempts 
to create captive listening audieni ^ 



Today, a metaphor for 
development failure is the 
computer which is never 
turned on - or left in its box. 



Eventually, however, the modernization 
paradigm fell out of favor with the realiza- 
tion that development was more complex 
than had been originally thought, not easily 
explained or measured by variables like 
communication. Similarly, the "diffusion of 
innovations" model associated with mod- 
ernization ideas, which sought widespread 
adr^ption of new technology througho it 
societ>s collapsed during the late 1970s 
with the criticism from social scientists that 
individuals witli higher socio-economic 
status tend to adopt technology, increasing 
the gap between the rich and the poor. 

ITiese criticisms caused some important 
modifications to the modernization model 
by embracing other values such as equality 
of distribution, popular participation, local 
invention and re-invention of technology 
as people-serving tools. What emerged was 
the recognition that barners to develop- 
ment were more structural in nature than 
originally perceived, and that a basic 
restructuring of society might be needed 
before technology could enhance the 
development process. Even research began 
to shift, as social scientists began to look at 
the nature of interpersonal n'^tworks in- 
volved in communicating innovations, 
rather than simply the .<^peed at which they 
move through society. 

70 



But just as the perception began to 
change, the new information technologies, 
especially communication satellite tech- 
nologies, exploded onto the scene. The 
seductive appeal of these new tech- 
nologies combined with our nouve-^u- 
manic tendencies seem to have smothered 
the emerging analyses concerning the role 
of the older infomiation technologies 
(radio and television) in maintaining lop- 
sided socio-economic systems. 

If social scientists were the prophets of 
the 1960s and 1970s, then surely today the 
prophets are physical scientists and en- 
gineers. The danger is that tlieir progress in 
simultaneously increasing the power and 
lowering the cost of computerized com- 
munications - which is nothing short of 
miraculous - may postpone the day of reck- 
oning when structural inequalities between 
the haves and have-nots must again be 
scrutinized. 

Toward People-Centered Technology 

MeaPTv'hile, there are important reasons 
why the development community will 
need to rediscover the earlier interest in in- 
terpersonal networks 

% There is a trend toward use of trusted 
experts as sources of quality technical 
information, instead of impersonal 
data bases. Even when people use 
data bases, Jiey often rely on inter- 
mediaries who can help them refine 
their information needs This also 
reduces the cost of prohibitively expen- 
sive on-line data base searching trom 
international locations 

♦ For the foreseeable future, multiple in- 
ternational electronic networks linking 
colleagues around common interests 
or problems will exist, instead of a 
single network or even just a few. In- 
dividuals set up tiny, non-commercial 
electronic networks, soir.v,iimes with 
lightning speed. Th*s suggests that 
user^ prefer to deal ' h one another 
as individuals rather - n as an imper- 
sonal mass audience. 

• Rural communication is more 
amenable to person-to-person styles, 
as the use of amateui ladio 
demonstrates Early experiments indi- 
cate that rural dwellers use new com- 
munication technology, such as packet 
radio-linking low-cost radio transmit- 

(Continued on p, 15) 
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